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Foreword 


After starting this project, I was asked why the history of a village, not yet fifty years old, should be 
written. After all, most local histories cover many hundreds of years. Bar Hill is different: it is a village 
community which grew from where there was a mere farmhouse only forty years ago. Its development, 
in many ways, reflects the many changes in society as a whole during this time. 

It is not a volume of reminiscences of the many people who have contributed, in their own ways, to 
the creation of this community - indeed, many will be disappointed that they have not even been men- 
tioned - or a chronology of events. It is, in fact, an overview of the ideals which contributed to its 
making, and the forces which threatened to tear it apart, making Bar Hill the community it is today, 
radically different from what was envisaged in the 1960s, but one that is vibrant and proud of its own 
identity nonetheless. Rightly or wrongly, Bar Hill was boasted by its original developers as 'The First 
New Village built in England for a Thousand Years’. To planners, it became a yardstick, what to do and 
what not to do when planning such communities in future. 

Most of the opinions and observations are my own, confirmed, where possible by articles from 
published sources, especially the Bar Hill News, to whose editorial team I am deeply grateful for their 
painstaking assistance. Some readers will disagree with some of the sentiments expressed, or maintain 
that I have 'not really got my facts right’. Iam prepared to correct these, if necessary, in a future edition. 
I have endevoured throughout to be fair in my criticisms, even though these might, in some cases, be 
difficult to accept. Emotion can be the complete antithesis of historical record; that is why I have tried to 
stay clear of personal reminiscences of events. The only emotion that has crept into the book is my own 
- of someone who has lived in the village since its earliest days, and who served on its Parish Council for 
eighteen years, and who cares deeply about the ideals on which it is based. 

To all, nevertheless, who assisted me, or expressed their opinions, I am deeply grateful. Also I 
would like to thank those who have permitted me to include extracts from their publications. Not least, 
the book is dedicated to my wife, without whose forbearance, the writing of it would not have been 
possible. 


Roger Hall 
Bar Hill, July 2002 
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Preface 


by Bill Norton 
(Headteacher Bar Hill School 1968-1988 and the first chairman of Bar Hill Parish Council) 


I was delighted to be asked to provide an introduction to this book about Bar Hill The village 
has the distinction of being the first new development of its kind at the time, though it under- 
went many changes of developer in its early years. 

Memories of those days takes me back to Mrs Stella Burry selling properties which were 
all leasehold for 99 years, and the friendly rivalry between Up the llill and Down the Hill 
culminating in the annual Christmas football match for the Rod Stewart Cup. Whatever 
happened to it? 

Bar Ilill Primary School opened with myself, Mrs Pauline Stelmaszuk, and 26 children in 
1968. 

Bar Ilill Shared Church first met in people’s houses, a contractor’s hut, and then in the 
school before raising enough money to build the first Church Centre, the ‘Octagon’ in 1970. 

Many people have played a part in the development of Bar Hill to make it what it is today. 
The village is now complete, and the population has reached the forecast set by the County 
Council. Industrial units provide work opportunities, and Tesco gave a boost to the village 
when it was sorely needed. Bar Hill has always been known as a place with a great community 
spirit, and a good place to live, work and bring up a family. 

I hope this book will revive some of the memories of the last thirty odd years, and be of 
interest to residents and visitors alike. 

Bill Norton 
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Before the Beginning 


Returning from the north of England in the Autumn of 1068, William the First, King of England - 
William the Conqueror, Duke William of Normandy - was probably not aware of the manor of Draitone 
to his right as he and his Norman soldiers passed along the old Roman road, the via Devana (though it 
did not acquire the name until several hundred years later) between Huntingdune and Grantabrigge 
(Cambridge). Three years before, Draitone had had five tenants-in-chief, possessing approximately twenty 
hides in all. (A ‘hide’ was not a precise measure, being a portion of land sufficient to support a family 
and used for tax purposes. In Draitone, this was probably about 120 acres. The virgate, the other land 
measure, was the equivalent of about thirty acres.) 
These tenants-in-chief had been: 


The Abbot of C rowland 8 hides, 3 virgates (about 1140 acres) 
Edeva 4 hides, 2 virgates (about 540 acres) 
King Edward (the Confessor) 1 hide, 3.5 virgates (about 199 acres) 
The Abbot of Ely 1 hide, 0.5 virgate (about 139 acres) 
Earl Waltheof 3 hides, 3 virgates (about 450 acres) 


Draitone was one of the Abbot of Crowland’s three estates in the south of Cambridgeshire, the others 
being Cottenham and Oakington, forming a long, narrow swathe of land, bridging the fens and the 
upland areas to the south of the county. Where the Abbot’s landowning was situated is impossible to 
ascertain, but, given the boundaries of Oakington to the north, it is not inconceivable that it was to the 
east of the Dam Brook, which may have formed a boundary with that of one of the other tenants-in- 
chief, an area known later as Stone Field and Callow Field. This would have included the village of Dry 
Drayton today. When it was acquired by the Abbot is shrouded in the mists of history. 


Although a history of the Abbey [of Crowland] survives, which was written in the mediaeval 
period, it is generally accepted that many of the details for the period before 1200 are fabrica- 
tions and were written only to give authority to the Abbey’s ownership of their estates. Episodes 
which suggest that the gift of land in Dry Drayton had taken place by 825-838 are, sadly, almost 
certainly fictitious. If the land in Dry Drayton was acquired by the Abbey in the tenth century, 
they will also have acquired buildings in the village that went with the estate. 

Michael Sekulla, Time out of Mind, Gallows Piece to Bee Garden, 2000 


The landholding, according to some sources, has been attributed to the gift of one Oswys, When the 
Danes submitted to Edward the Elder, the son of Alfred the Great, in 917 ‘as ‘their protector and lord’, 
they were allowed to retain their estates and the right to live under Danish customs. Eastern England, 
including Cambridgeshire, became where Danish blood and customs survived. Oswys, perhaps, was a 
descendant of one of these Danes, or even a follower of King Canute in the early eleventh century. In any 
event, the first manor house in Dry Drayton was built in 1032. According to the Domesday Book, there 
were eleven villeins (who paid dues in terms of produce to the Abbot or rendered services in return for 
a piece of land), and five bordars and four cottars (who occupied huts or ‘cots’ in return for service) and 
their dependants, totalling forty-eight people. Significantly, unlike in Oakington and Cottenham, there 
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were no slaves. 

Earl Waltheof was certainly of Danish descent, being the son of Siward, Earl of Northumbria (the 
Siward of Shakespeare’s Macbeth). In 1065, he became Earl of Huntingdon and of the counties of 
Northampton, Bedford, Rutland and Cambridge. Although he submitted to William in 1067, he joined 
the northern rebels two years later. Pardoned, he was allowed to marry William’s niece, Judith. A further 
rebellion against William in 1076, however, was one too many, as a result of which he was condemned 
and executed for treason outside Winchester Castle. Nothing is known of Edeva the other major pre- 
conquest landowner, except that she must have been a woman of status, her lands in Dry Drayton form- 
ing only a small part of her total holdings 

By the time the Domesday Book was compiled in 1086, only the Abbot of Crowland’s landowning 
survived almost intact. Within a few years of the Norman Conquest, landowners throughout England 
were dispossessed of their estates, which were transferred to followers of the new king. The re-distribu- 
tion of land in Dry Drayton was as follows: 


F rom To 
The Abbot of Crowland Harduin de Scalers 

(8 hides, 3 virgates) (1 hide, 1 virgate) 
Edeva Count Alan of Brittany 


(4 hides, 2 virgates) | (3 hides) 
|. Harduin de Scalers 
(1 hide, 2 virgates) 


King Edward Harduin de Scalers 
(1 hide, 3.5 virgates) 
The Abbot of Ely Harduin de Scalers 
(1 hide, 0.5 virgate) 
Earl Waltheof Countess Judith 
(3 hides, 3 virgates) | (3 virgates) 
|. _ Robert F afiton 
(3 hides) 


The scene, however, had been set a thousand years before. Soon after the Roman conquest of Britain in 
the early 40s AD, they established a fortress, Camborium, on top of what is now Castle Hill, Cambridge. 
From this, a new town, Durolipons, emerged, from which roads spread in several directions. One of 
these was the one that linked Durolipons with Durovigulum (Godmanchester). To the south of this road, 
in the future parish of Dry Drayton, there was a farm during most of the Roman period, coins and pottery 
having been found on Crafts Hill. This may well have survived the administrative and economic col- 
lapse after the Roman departure - the name Drayton being of Anglo-Saxon origin, draeg indicating a 
hill, and tun a farm or settlement which merged to form Draitone. There is no evidence where the 
Anglo-Saxons lived, but skeletons, dating from this period, were found during the construction of Bar 
Hill. The inhabitants were probably dispersed throughout the area, with no central village. The Danish 
invasions may well have created the field system which survived until Parliamentary Enclosure in 1811 
and which, in some places, is still evident today. 
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The main edges of the fields seem to have been laid out in a series of parallel lines which were 
related to the orientation of streams and brooks, and created a series of long narrow fields run- 
ning at right angles from the Roman road to the St. Neots Road. If these fields are plotted on a 
map, they have predominantly NE to SW alignment. This parallel series of fields was then sub- 
divided into smaller areas (furlongs) which were further divided into narrow strips. The direc- 
tion at which these parcels of strip were aligned seems to have been dependent upon slope 
direction and it seems clear that they were organised to allow maximum drainage of land by 
directing the flow of surface water out of the furlongs. The whole episode of planning and laying 
out of these fields seems to have been part of a major overall re-organisation of landholdings 
throughout the entire west Cambridgeshire area. 
Michael Sekulla, Time Out of Mind, Gallows Tree to Bee Garden, 2000 


By the time of the Conquest, therefore, Dry Drayton was a thriving agricultural community. Crowland 
Abbey farmed its holdings as a demesne manor (retaining produce for its own use), and it was probably 
responsible for the building of the first church soon after its acquisition from Oswys. To the north of the 
church, the village took shape, a consciously planned village like Bar Hill was a thousand years later, in 
close proximity to a water supply, and where the three large fields converged - Long Field which stretched 
down the western boundary with Lolworth, Stone Field which formed the north-east quarter of the 
parish, and Callow Field the south-east, all of them about 600 acres in size. In the Middle Ages, manors 
were normally divided into three fields, one for white seed such as wheat or rye, another for beans, 
vegetables, or, indeed, cannabis and the third lying fallow. These crops rotated, with the fields divided 
into a series of strips, as described by Michael Sekulla. Between them, were unploughed ‘baulks’, which 
were used for access to and from the village. The level of production for white seed has been estimated 
as between 250 and 300 kilograms per acre. 

In the decades before and especially following the Black Death, at which the population of Dry 
Drayton was reduced from sixty to forty-two, the Abbot of Crowland, like some other progressive land- 
owners, began accepting money payments rather than services in return for land. Some villeins also 
began acquiring contiguous strips of land lying unattended as a result of the Black Death. Sheep farm- 
ing, at the same time, was less labour intensive than arable, and estimates suggest that as many as 3,500 
sheep were being grazed in Dry Drayton by the late Middle Ages. Many of these new ‘farmers’ began 
enclosing their newly-purchased fields to prevent the sheep from straying. Grazing rights were therefore 
lost on what had formerly been common pasture. Alone, however, of the three Cambridgeshire manors, 
Dry Drayton remained loyal to Crowland Abbey, surviving records testifying to its willingness to ease 
the obligations of those suffering hardship, especially the sick. When the abbey was dissolved in 1539, 
the manor was leased by the Crown to Thomas Hutton, who, in 1562, purchased it to add to his existing 
landholdings. These comprised part of Robert Fafiton’s land (about 140 acres) which had been acquired 
by Barnwell Priory in 1286, and which he had bought after the Dissolution. His great-uncle, Archdea- 
con Thomas Hutton, the rector of Dry Drayton had purchased what remained of the estates of Harduin 
de Scalers by 1499; these passed to his nephew, John, and then to Thomas. The Manor of Dry Drayton, 
Crowlands and Barnwell eventually passed to the Dukes of Bedford who maintained the mansion, Dray- 
ton Park, which had been built on the site of the manor house of the abbots of Crowland, between 1671 
and 1678 and was demolished in 1817. In the meantime, the three hides of Alan of Brittany had passed 
eventually to the Carthusian Priory of St. Anne in Coventry, which, after the Dissolution, were in the 
hands of the Hutton family by the 1580s. 

Two manors, Crowland and Coventry, therefore remained, and though the old manorial system had 
declined and the manors took very little part in village life until 1795, most of the land was held ‘copy- 
hold’ (land held by custom). In that year, the Duke of Bedford sold his Dry Drayton estate. He first sold 
the advowson of the church to Doctor Samuel Smith (who then became its rector in 1785), and then the 
manor itself. Smith had been the Duke’s headmaster at Westminster School, and is buried in Westmin- 
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ster Abbey. His son, also called Samuel, succeeded him as Lord of the Manor, and it was he who intro- 
duced the most radical changes since the Dissolution. Poor harvests during the Napoleonic wars led to 
irresistible pressure to enclose what remained of common land. One of the 1,800 Enclosure Bills be- 
tween 1796 and 1815 was one initiated by Dr. Smith for Dry Drayton. There was no doubt that this was 
vitally needed. 


On the east of the village is a thin, cold clay upon a gault proper for the culture of wheat, beans, 
black oats and clover; of this, there are about 600 acres which lie rather too flat and but indiffer- 
ently well for draining. North of the village is a brown, tender clay.... South of the village, the 
soil is very similar to that described on the east, but in which is found a troublesome rag stone.... 
About one thousand sheep of the common breed are kept in this parish, one half of which fell a 
sacrifice to the rot in the course of last year, imputed to be the bad state of drainage in open 
fields. Some hollow draining is done between the lands, and were the parish enclosed, which is 
much desired, great improvements would result from it. 
Charles Vancouver (1794), quoted in Gallows Piece to Bee Garden, 2000 


As a result of the manors of Crowland and Coventry entering into common ownership, Smith himself 
was the owner of more than half the acreage of the parish (about 1,700 acres); three other landowners 
possessed between 150 and 300 acres, and four between eight and forty, all of whom lived away from 
the village. In addition, thirteen villagers owned up to six acres. In all, there were about seventy families 
in the parish, occupying thirty-six houses, fourteen of whom were smallholders or tenant farmers. There 
was little opposition to the enclosures, and Samuel Smith was the chief beneficiary, emerging with fifty- 
eight per cent of the entire parish, including all of Madwell Common, three-quarters of Great Meadow 
and of Stone Field, and thirty per cent of Long Field, all of which became part of the new village of Bar 
Hill nearly two hundred years later. The result was that common land was abolished, and the field 
system created. Indeed, almost two hundred years later, although some of the hedgerows marking them 
have been removed, ninety per cent of the field boundaries remain the same. The old peasant system also 
disappeared; although the owners of ‘common rights’ were compensated, the allotments of land they 
received were often too small to be economic. The ancient fieldways also passed into history; one of 
these, Portway, became the road to Oakington, while that to Longstanton, The Drift, was reduced to a 
bridleway. 

Smith’s holding was divided into seven farms: what became Rectory, Edinburgh, View and New 
Farms to the south of the village, and Meadow, Crafts Hill and Trinity Farms to the north. Meadow Farm 
(later Bar House Farm) - ‘the Second Allotment to the Rev. Samuel Smith, freehold’ - consisted of 242 
acres to the east of The Drift, while the remainder, the ‘First Allotment’, was to the west. This, over a 
hundred years later, became the site of the new village of Bar Hill, while, at the same time, part of Trinity 
Farm (203 acres) became the Cambridgeshire Golf Course. By 1840, Smith’s estate in total consisted of 
1,429 acres - about sixty-three per cent of the parish - 1,185 acres of arable land and 244 of grass. 
Samuel Smith died the following year, having lived in Dry Drayton since his eldest son who had tempo- 
rarily succeeded him as rector of the parish died at the early age of twenty-nine in 1831. In his will, he 
decreed that the estate be split up and sold. With the exception of the glebe - that part of it providing an 
income for his other son, William, who, on his death, succeeded him as rector - a total of 2,000 acres 
belonging to him in Dry Drayton and elsewhere were auctioned at the Red Lion Inn in Cambridge. 
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DRY DRAYTON c.1800 


Pre-enclosure map of Dry Drayton {c) 1800, Victoria County History of Cam- 
bridgeshire, Vol. 9 1989 
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Being a rectilinear village like many others in Cambridgeshire before the enclosures, all the farmhouses 
and buildings were within the village itself and there was no need for any outside it. Shortly afterwards, 
Meadow (Bar) House was built to the north of the village, and three others to the south. When the estate 
was broken up in 1841, Meadow Farm became part of Phybers Farm, which extended down the western 
boundary of the parish as far as Rectory Farm, and ran along the present Al4 taking in most of the 
present golf course. The house was used for farm workers, while the family lived in Phybers Farmhouse 
in the village. By the 1870s, they had ceased to be listed as farmers or principal landowners, and the then 
Bar House Farm was sold to GO. Daintree of Swavesey in 1875, and the other part of the estate, to be 
known in consequence as Trinity Farm, to Trinity College the following year. Daintrees also owned 
Crafts Hill Farm to the east of the Dam Brook. In 1893, Bar House Farm was sold to Arthur Frohock, 
whose uncle, Jacob Frohock, farmed and lived in the adjoining Grange Farm, Lolworth. 

Arthur Frohock became one of Dry Drayton’s more prosperous farmers and enduring characters. 
Living in Phyber’s Farmhouse, he employed three maids and a manservant, Arthur Thompson. He rode 
with the hounds as befitted his perceived social status, but was also a ‘hands-on’ farmer, helping to 
maintain the machinery and caring for his stock. On his farm, which in 1910 consisted of 420 acres, he 
employed sixteen men, and each Friday he handed out wages at the back-door of the farmhouse. 


Arthur Frohock’s dairy herd set the High Street awash with the green slurry of cow muck. The 
flocks of sheep only made matters worse. Cyclists splashed through it, schoolboys spattered 
through, and the village roadman waited for the rain to wash it away 

John Hacker, Within Living Memory, Gallows Piece to Bee Garden, 2000. 


After the First World War, the decline of the rural population and increasing mechanisation caused the 
prices of farm products to fall. This resulted in under-investment and low incomes; grinding poverty, 
indebtedness and visible decay were constant features in much of the countryside. The other side of it 
was seen as a kind of Eden; the area around the High Street and The Drift was ‘a shrubland of meadows 
interspersed with thorn bushes and wild roses’. 


Meadowlands, with their tall, overgrown hedgerows, usually interspersed with forest trees, pro- 
vided shade and shelter, not only for farm animals, but for the whole kingdom of nature, which 
flourished in harmony with man’s rustic husbandry. These small closes were veritable suntraps, 
each a secluded paradise in which flowers flourished in variety and profusion, amongst mole- 
hills and ant-hills. Bees, butterflies and myriads of their insect cousins sang and danced, lived 
and died. Birds and animals relaxed and basked in the tranquillity of high summer, recovering 
from the demands of parenthood. All enjoyed feasting in the season of plenty; this Autumn 
abundance was so bountiful that it spilled over into winter in sufficient quantity to attract seed- 
and fruit-eating migrants to replace the insect-eating visitors of the summer. Agriculture lived in 
close harmony with nature, before the calculated ruthless application of modern technology. 
John Hacker, Dry Drayton Remembered, quoted in Gallows Piece to Bee Garden. 
2000. 


In spite of Frohock’s ‘curmudgeonly attitudes’, there was sympathy for him when the agricultural de- 
pression overtook him and he went bankrupt in 1935. He took on a milk round in the village, was a 
churchwarden and helped to set up the first Village Institute. Having rented the 350 acres of Bar House 
Farm for many years, the Chivers family bought it, and ten years later they added Trinity Farm. View 
Farm, 136 acres to the south of the village, had been bought by the Chivers family in 1904, and it was 
they who introduced fruit growing to the area. This mainly consisted, at first, of plum trees, later re- 
placed by apple trees, interspersed with gooseberry bushes. For a time, members of the family lived in 
Bar House Farm, as these memories of nearly fifty years later relate. 
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When I returned to Cambridge in 1929, one of the joys was that of riding with my friends, the 
Chivers, whose family rented Bar House Farm. The farm was used for growing soft fruits. We 
hired hacks from the Barton Road Riding Stables, and our journey took us on the bridle and 
footpaths towards Coton. Then, over the crossroads, past Mr. Gallyon’s Clay Pigeon Meadow 
and Madingley Hall to Dry Drayton High Street and to the top of The Drift. A signpost directed 
us down The Drift to Bar House Farm, or across ‘Burnt Fen’ to Lolworth church. Eventually, we 
arrived back at the top of The Drift, and made our way back to the Barton Road stables. As a 
result of my friendship with the Chivers family, I had my fill of wild fruits. 
From Mrs H. Price, Early Memories of Bar Hill, Bar Hill News, August 1979. 


By the 1950s, they were the owner or the lessee of the five farms to the north of the village. By the end 
of the decade, fruit farming was becoming increasingly uneconomic, and most of their landholding was 
disposed of in 1959. Fruit production, therefore, was not a feature of Bar House Farm by the time it 
became the site of the future village of Bar Hill four years later. It lingered only on the slope of the 
neighbouring Crafts Hill until the early 1970s. Today, the sad remnants of the sheds used to store the 
fruit before it was transported to market are all that remain. 

The purchasers of Bar House Farm were the Gifford Farms. To some, it appeared that a full circle 
had been accomplished. Giffards or Giffords had been recorded as customary tenants on the Crowland 
Manor between 1400 and 1800, Samuel Gifford receiving 105 acres in the Enclosure Award. Between 
1565 and 1665, the name is recorded in the parish marriage register no fewer than thirty-seven times, 
and in 1600 the name was used by half of the village’s ‘substantial yeomen’, those new farmers whose 
ancestors had prospered in the late Middle Ages from the decline of feudalism. They elected each other 
to office as churchwardens, overseers, surveyors and constables, just as they had when they served as 
tithingmen (responsible for a community of ten house-holders), as jurati (public notaries), and as reeves 
(magistrates) and bailiffs to the Abbot of Crowland. And it was Giffords, who sold Bar House Farm to 
Holland, Hannen and Cubitt in 1963, on which Bar Hill, ‘the first new village built in England for a 
thousand years’ was to stand. 
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1949-1966 


In 1950, Sir William Holford advocated restrictions on Cambridge’s growth in his Statutory Develop- 
ment Plan and Town Map. Development pressures which had arisen were not only the result of popula- 
tion increase, but were also from those who were looking for a pleasant place to live though working 
elsewhere, particularly in London. In his plan, Sir William proposed a reduction of immigration into the 
city, with the population stabilizing at about 100,000, coupled with increasing and improved opportuni- 
ties in rural Cambridgeshire. 

During the late 1950s, the population of many villages increased rapidly, and pressure for a wider 
increase was exacerbated by the government’s acceptance of the green belt proposals around Cambridge 
in 1957, especially on those villages immediately outside it. According to the Cambridgeshire and the 
Isle of Ely County Council’s Revised County Strategy Plan, “There must be a dispersal of population 
into rural parts of the county, and encouragement of growth in Key Settlements to the maximum of 7,500 
around Cambridge’. In these, there would be King Villages which would be encouraged to grow and 
form ‘individual rural service centres’. This involved the establishment of village colleges, providing 
secondary education for the local community as well as a range of public services such as libraries and 
health and welfare clinics. The policy was more successful than had been envisaged, and the target 
population of 25,000 in the key settlements was reached in 1964 rather than 1971. 

It was felt that the rural character of these villages would be undermined if this growth continued, 
and the Revised County Strategy indicated that more emphasis should be placed on other key settle- 
ments outside the ring. Concurrently, it was felt that a more radical plan was needed, and following on 
from the then Chairman of the Planning Committee’s enthusiasm for American-style village develop- 
ments, such as the Radburn Principle, which had been established in Radburn, New Jersey, by Clarence 
Stein and Henry Wright, there was a gradual acceptance that new villages should be constructed. A new 
town, it was felt, would be too dominant a centre in relation to Cambridge. In August 1960, the County 
Planning Officer, Mr. Leath Waide, inspected several sites deemed suitable for a new settlement. In 
November, he informed the planning committee that as a result of a ‘chance discussion’, he had ap- 
pointed the architects, Wells and Hickman, to undertake a feasibility study for a new village. As no fee 
was involved, the committee was happy for them to proceed. At the same time, the following criteria on 
which the site was to be selected were applied.: 


- That it should be north of Cambridge to improve shopping and employment opportuni- 
ties in an area which had not enjoyed the ‘growth boom’ to the south 

- That is should be apart from existing development so that a ‘new start’ can be made 

- That there should be first class road access, and within seven miles of the city, since it 
will be a dormitory settlement 

- That mains services should be readily available 

- That the geographical features of the site should be capable of supporting anew commu- 
nity. 


By May 1961, Wells and Hickman had submitted their report, and then were asked to relate their propos- 
als to Bar House Farm in the parish of Dry Drayton. To the original criteria, Waide had added the 
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following: 


- That it should have physical features capable of making a pleasant environment 

- That is should be in one ownership so as to avoid competition in valuations 

- That it should not impinge on other activities in the area 

- That it should be such, in relative terms, that it would not represent a serious loss to 
agriculture. 


The cost to the ratepayer of creating the infrastructure and the public facilities in the key settlements had 
been considerable, and a new village, developed on virgin land, Waide concluded, would allow a new 
community to develop in a way not possible in the case of an extension to an existing village. The 
developer would be required to provide most of the public facilities, the need for which would be gen- 
erated by the new community, The cost to the ratepayer, therefore, would be minimised. 

Before Holford reported, however, this possible site for a new village had been intimated as early 
as 1949. At a special meeting of the Dry Drayton Parish Council on 30" May to discuss the proposed 
green belt around Cambridge, Waide pointed out that rural communities on the western clay plateau (the 
Madingley, Dry Drayton, Lolworth, Boxworth, Elsworth area) were declining, and the planning office 
was ‘looking into the possibility of creating a new community to rejuvenate the area rather than swamp 
the existing villages with new developments, at the same time enticing some of the building which, at 
that time, was tending to concentrate south of the city [of Cambridge]’. 

Of the six sites which Waide had inspected (the others were never revealed), the 345.1 acres of Bar 
House Farm, consisting of about 14.45 per cent of Dry Drayton parish, plus the adjoining farmstead, the 
Rhadegunds (known locally as the ‘Radicals’), he considered the most suitable. This was in the owner- 
ship of Gifford Farms, and the area consisted of little more than the farmhouse and a line of elm trees 
along its western boundary. It was on the clay plateau, the ‘upland’ rather than the ‘fenland’ side of the 
(then) A604, a shallow valley between two low-lying hills, Bar Hill (though this name does not appear 
on any map) and Crafts Hill (which later gave its name to the local telephone exchange), rising to a 
height of about sixty feet. Apart from the row of elm trees and the A604, no physical boundaries existed, 
only the extent of Bar House Farm and the Rhadegunds. The site itself was almost treeless; its main 
feature, except for a few sporadic hedgerows, was The Drift, the bridleway linking the villages of Dry 
Drayton and Longstanton, and a spinney, 
Sweetchestnut Wood just inside the farm boundary. 

Water would be supplied to the new village from 
the new reservoir under construction at Bourn, elec- 
tricity connected from power lines close by, and the 
Post Office were prepared to provide underground 
telephone facilities; plans for the construction of a 
new sewage disposal unit for Dry Drayton were 
amended to include the new village. Mr. Waide com- 
ented that [the new village] “would set a standard 
of design and create a quality of environment which 
ill represent a major breakthrough into the provi- 
Siession of reasonably priced housing’. The people of 

_ =—Dry Drayton were informed that, as many people were 
= .- — coming into the area attracted by the agri-chemical 
Sa businesses to the south of the city, anew community 
= == was needed to rejuvenate the north. 

The concept, however, of the new village had 
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not come through a positive planning policy. It had arisen from a combination of circumstances: the 
Cambridge population pressures, the degeneration of the north of Cambridge compared with the south, 
and the vision and ideals of members of the planning authority to cope with these pressures at minimal 
cost to the authority. To many, the site was completely unsuitable, among the bleakest imaginable; Wells 
and Hickman considered the scheme uneconomic, an escarpment sloping northwards towards the Fens, 
almost devoid of trees, requiring a massive tree-planting programme in its early stages, so as to shield it, 
to some extent, from the cold north-easterly winds (‘straight from the Urals’) in winter. Also, little more 
than a mile to the north, was the Oakington Airfield; the flight path of one of its runways was directly 
over Bar Hill. Although it had been announced that the base would close in the foreseeable future, the 
drone of climbing aircraft at night-time was a constant feature and irritant in Bar Hill far more than ten 
years. When the Royal Air Force moved out, the Army moved in; The Fox in Bar Hill was one of the 
pubs from which its personnel were not banned. 

The desire to concentrate development into a new village was complicated by the fact that the 
planning authority lacked the necessary statutory powers, having powers of intervention at the develop- 
ment stage only. Besides, such an undertaking was beyond the technical and administrative resources of 
the County Council. It was, therefore, necessary for a private developer with the administrative skills 
and financial backing to take forward the proposals. Also, the Council had no powers of compulsory 
purchase, and had to secure an agreement with the owner of the land to sell it to a preferred developer. 
The first of these, SPAN, who, though impressed by the suggested lay-out, probably considered it too 
windswept, and became heavily involved with a similar project in Kent (New Ash Green); the second, 
McManus, did not wish to become further involved in Cambridgeshire in addition to its Histon Road 
estate. The third, however, agreed, and in 1961 Holland, Hannen and Cubitts were appointed contractors 
and developers. Despite a long list of achievements behind them (going back to 1817), such as all the 
squares of Belgravia, the east wing of Buckingham Palace, the Royal Festival Hall and homes for over 
70,000 people since 1950, this development was different from any they had previously undertaken. 
Acting for them, Mr. Brian Falk of the architects Covell, Matthews and Partners outlined their initial 
proposals on 28" November 1962, which were formally approved in principle. The following March, an 
application for Outline Planning Permission was submitted. Physically, the village was planned with 


Two intersecting pedestrian axes, something in the form of a boomerang, within the encompass- 
ing perimeter access road. At the ‘hinge’ of the axes, the village centre is located, with the social, 
recreational, commercial and industrial areas. The main Spine Path of the pedestrian route sys- 
tem will be a covered way, which is hoped will become the modern equivalent of the village 
street. 
Cambridgeshire: A Rural Planning Policy and its Implementation, Official Archi- 
tecture and Planning, August 1966. 


Accompanying the application, a report stated that 


- The village be planned so as to be a self-sufficient a community as possible 

-A degree of growth be provided for, so that a projected population of 3,500 may rise with 
natural increase to 4,000 

- The village community be organised under the terms of a village trust to take over and 
expand village facilities 

- Communication lay out be such to separate the pedestrian and vehicle, and no develop- 
ment take place outside the perimeter road 

- The village be provided with a centre capable of serving a wider area 

- It should, as far as possible, be rural in character 

- It should be separated from Dry Drayton by a landscaped green belt 
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- Land not used for development or space ancillary to development such as that for the 
village green will remain in agricultural use, particularly within the area formed by 
lower green sand [the valley bottom] 

- Layout and construction be organised to allow families to move in and establish their 
homes while the remainder of the village was being constructed 

‘Industry and commerce will employ about a third of the village labour-force (full- and 
part-time). 

Holland Hannen and Cubitt, Report accompanying application for Outline Plan- 
ning Permission, March 1963 


A public meeting was held at the village school in Dry Drayton on 18th April 1963, at which Mr. 
Hannen, the Managing Director of Holland, Hannen and Cubitt amplified some aspects of the applica- 
tion. The village would consist of 1,000 houses and flats and the annual ground rents would total about 
£40,000, one third of which would be made over to the Village Trust for the maintenance of public 
amenities such as a village green, public gardens and covered footpaths. From the perimeter road short 
cul-de-sacs, known as spurs, would run into each housing unit, whilst, from the back door of each 
dwelling, a footpath would run into a spine connecting all housing to the village centre, the church, the 
doctor and welfare services. The entire project would be completed within five to six years. 


We [those attending the meeting] were told that there would be one or two accesses on to the 
Huntingdon Road, but were assured there would be no connection with Dry Drayton. When the 
problems of vehicles turning right on the A604 were put forward, the Developers agreed to put 
£5,000 aside for the construction of a flyover. A community centre would be built within the first 
two and a half years. 

The village would be planned so as to be self-sufficient, embodying all sections of society. 
Five acres were to be set aside for industrial development to provide employment for about one 
third of the population. And also possibly attract labour from the surrounding area. It was not the 
intention to create a dormitory town for Cambridge. It would be a complete entity, enclosed 
within its perimeter road. It would be surrounded by a green belt, most of which would be 
retained for agricultural use. A belt of trees would be planted around it, and the whole village 
would be carefully landscaped, possibly with mature trees. 

John Hacker, Dry Drayton Newsletter, February 1980 


In the Beginning 
According to the Parish Councils Review, Summer 1963, the development would be in four main stages: 


1. Part of the village centre and 300 houses by the end of 1965 

2. The remainder of the centre and up to 500 houses by mid-1968 
3. A further 260 houses by mid-1970 

4. And 150 houses in the final year 


Houses would be laid out in one hundred unit groups, with an average of 3.3 persons per house, each 
with a garden blending into a common garden area. Groups would have their own individual shop units, 
as well as there being a shopping centre for the entire village. It was envisaged that: 


- Between one and five per cent of houses would be one-bedroom units 

- Between fifteen and nineteen per cent would be two-bedroom units 

- Between sixty-seven and forty-six per cent would be three-bedroom units 
- Between fifteen and thirty per cent would be four-bedroom units 


In May, the County Council gave the scheme its formal blessing subject to no fewer than seventeen 
conditions. At that point, Cubitt’s purchased the site, its value based on its residential value, not, as had 
been assumed, based on an assessment ‘of a fair residual value of the land with planning potential’; in 
effect, they paid considerably more for it than they had expected. The purchase price was £400 per acre, 
£140,000 in total. Other costs also were probably not fully taken into consideration. 


It is estimated that development costs of providing external services, which included sewers, a 
water main, access road and a bridge amounted to £220,000. On site investment included provi- 
sion of a green buffer zone around the village and of service sites for community use, the school, 
shops and industry. Further overhead costs related to the scheme itself, using the Radburn Prin- 
ciple, for example, plus extensive landscaping and a perimeter road around the village. It is 
estimated that on-site costs totalled £300,000. Thus, with the cost of land purchases added, the 
Developers faced a bill totalling £660,000. 

Development costs of this nature had to be recouped from profits made on house sales. The 
need to price houses competitively, however, to ensure continued cash-flows, proved a problem 
for Cubitt’s, and it is likely that these two factors — high on-site costs and the need to keep prices 
low — put a substantial squeeze on their margins of profit 

New Settlements; a History of Bar Hill, Cambridgeshire County Council, 1985. 


In addition, the County was able to secure from them a major contribution towards the cost of the village 
infrastructure and services, the exact amount of which is unknown. However, these costs for Cubitt’s 
must have been considerable, the provision of a sewerage works for the new village being a case in 
point. The County Council’s Smallholding Committee refused to release the land intended for it near to 
the village, and so Cubitt’s were forced to purchase additional land and finance the construction of it 
themselves. From the planner’s point of view. 


Bar Hill is an example of a partnership between the local authority and private enterprise in 
which the risks and benefits are shared. The local authority, through the county planning com- 
mittee, has taken a planning and political risk, and the developer an undeniably financial one. 
As a private enterprise project, Bar Hill is involving the developer in very considerable ‘on- 
costs’ amounting to over a quarter of a million pounds, which will have to be set against the 
profits from the sales of houses. Included in this total, there are the flyover connection between 
the village access road and the increasingly busy A604, to which Cubitt’s will contribute part of 
the cost, over half the cost involved in constructing the first stage of a new sewage disposal 
works [not to mention the acquisition of land for the purpose], the provision of a new water main 
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connected to a supply reservoir four miles away, the green buffer zone around the village and 
funds for the various village facilities. 
Cambridgeshire: a Rural Planning Policy and its Implementation. Official Architec- 
ture and Planning, August 1966. 


The scheme itself, with its seventeen conditions, was effectively the master plan, laying down a number 
of broad principles for the development of a single site. Such a radical departure from the County Devel- 
opment Plan was subject to the approval of the Minister of Housing and Local Government, and a public 
enquiry was held in the following December. 


With the benefit of hindsight, it is now possible to see that the plan was inflexible, and failed to 
take into account changing circumstances. But, compared with the generally abysmal level of 
speculative developments at the time, Bar Hill seemed to herald a new era, and it was not surpris- 
ing that it was welcomed with such enthusiasm. 
Philip Booth, Bar Hill: a Study of a Land-use Change, University of Sheffield, 
Department of Town and Regional Planning. 1973. 


The enquiry’s brief was also to hear an appeal against the County Council’s refusal to grant planning 
permission to build a new town community in Lolworth. This had been made by the owner of the land 
between Bar Hill site and Lolworth village, Mr. T. B. Robinson, one of four farmers wanting to build 
450 houses in and around the village. Concluding that the site at Bar Hill was under single ownership, 
that the scheme at Lolworth ‘would deprive too many separate individuals of their land’ and Mr. Robinson’s 
objections against the Bar Hill site applied equally to his own proposal, the appeal was rejected, and 
Outline Planning Permission for Bar Hill was granted the following July subject to the seventeen condi- 
tions. One of these, so that the development did not impinge on research being carried out at the Na- 
tional Institute of Agricultural Botany at their experimental station in Lolworth, specified that ‘the lease- 
holder is not permitted to let flower on their plot any of the following: any member of the Brassica 
family, the Beet family, the Umbelliferous family and onions’. (Who was, eventually, to inspect over 
1,000 gardens?) Also, no market garden was to be allowed on the area between the village and the A604, 
and houses and other buildings would be designed to discourage house sparrows from nesting in them. 
After objecting to proposals to re-designate the area by the A604 in 1968, NIAB sold their Lolworth site. 
In addition, there were four other objections to the scheme. These presaged the antagonism directed at 
Bar Hill during its early years, which did much to hinder its progress and besmirch its reputation. 


- Two major employers in Cambridge feared that their labour force would be drained off 
into the new industries in Bar Hill, 

- Two local builders, Wales and Sindall’s, objected that the scheme would not involve 
local builders such as themselves, 

‘Cambridge City Council chose Bar Hill as part of their battle with Cambridgeshire County 
Council’s policy of restricting the city’s growth, 

- The fourth came from a rural district councillor, who, having had a small scheme of his 
own refused, was opposed to a larger one being approved. 


The minister, Sir Keith Joseph, gave his approval on July 8" 1964, confirming to the master plan mode 
of development, in which the overall scheme would be agreed by the planning authority, and then com- 
munity facilities and housing phases at the relevant times. Also, significantly, the new village was to be 
known as Bar Hill, having officially been called Cambridge or Cambridgeshire Village previously. Other 
conditions related to the retail facilities which were to be agreed in stages (instead of en bloc at the 
beginning), access from the Huntingdon Road, landscaping to be agreed at each stage, and the erection 
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of industrial buildings. The detailed plans were approved in December, subject to the same conditions 
which the minister had imposed. One of these was the construction of an access road ‘to the county 
surveyor’s satisfaction’. 


It was the junction with the A604 that was the cause of the difficulties: though not a trunk road, 
the A604 carries a heavy load of traffic, and the surveyor was convinced that a flyover would be 
necessary to cope with the turning traffic. Since there is a B-road junction a little way further 
north, he saw it as a good way of killing two birds with one stone, and get the Developer to share 
the burden of the cost involved into the bargain. However, it seemed that the flyover would not 
be designed and an agreement concluded before Cubitt’s could be ready to start building houses, 
so, as a condition of the access condition, it was stipulated that a simple T-junction would suffice 
up to a level of two hundred houses or fifteen shops. The burden of this recommendation is 
understandable and, to some extent, laudable: the planning committee were loath to obstruct the 
course of Bar Hill at this stage, and yet were duly mindful of the potential hazard of the Bar Hill 
junction. How the actual figure of two hundred houses was arrived at is obscure; whether it 
could have been made to stick as a planning condition in the event of an appeal is doubtful. Falk 
[of Covell, Matthews and Partners] certainly felt it unjust, but then he did have an interest in 
seeing it removed. 
Philip Booth, A Study of a Land-use Change, University of Sheffield, Department 
of Town and Regional Planning, 1973. 


As a result of the two hundred-house limit, detailed plans for Phase One were re-submitted in August 
1965 following a Local Enquiry in Dry Drayton. Planning permission was granted, and construction 
began in November, with house-building a few months’ later. 

According to a public relations handout by the Developers in 1967, it was now intended to build a 
village of 1,250 houses let on 150-year leases, a shopping centre, social buildings, a primary school and 
a light industrial estate of thirteen acres, at a total cost of about eight million pounds. The houses would 
sell at between £3,300 and £5,900 with a proportion of more expensive houses in the later phases. About 
ten per cent in each phase would be made available to the Rural District Council for purchase as council 
housing. It would be ‘a self-contained community playing an important regional role’. Also, that ‘only 
one access road would ensure that there would be no through traffic, and a flyover would take traffic on 
the A604 road’. 

The future social organisation of the village would be entrusted to a village trust, which would 
own the freehold of the village. It was re-defined in the handout as follows: 


The Trust would have two sources of income: the maintenance charges paid by each user, and 
from the developer, who would give the Trust gifts of land and funds for various purposes, 
including the building of a village hall. The developers did not want Bar Hill to be the type of 
community where residents are forever being asked to contribute to money-raising functions, 
and believe that a maintenance charge to cover everything is a far happier solution than a proces- 
sion of jumble sales. 


These funds would relate to the number of people living in the village - increasing as the village ex- 
panded - with the Developers, in effect, passing back to the residents ‘a part of the profit element’. At the 
end of the one hundred and fifty year leasehold period, the total ownership of the village would revert to 
the Trust. Individual residents, therefore, would then become shareholders of their own community. In 
the meantime, the Village Trust would be administered by trustees. These would consist of members 
from the County Council, the Rural District Council, Gifford Farms, Cubitt’s and the residents them- 
selves. 
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The Trustees will be selected by the villagers themselves on the basis of one vote for each 
person over the age of eighteen. A management committee will be composed of elected repre- 
sentatives from the village with a few co-opted and appointed members. They will be responsi- 
ble for all maintenance and development within the village with their budget proposals having 
first been approved by the Trustees. By this separation of function, it is hoped to achieve an 
integration of local enthusiasm and initiative, within the background of the continuing guidance 
from the Trustees whose aims will not necessarily be for the present but for the future benefits of 


the village. 


Cambridgeshire: a Rural Planning Policy and its Implementation, Official Architec- 
ture and planning, October 1966. 


Funds available to the Village Trust were based on the following demographic development of the 


village: 
Housing 1971 
Population total 3,500 
Households (@ 3.3 persons per family) 1,060 
Types of Household 
Expanding 44% 478 
Stationary 36% 380 
Contracting 20% 212 
Age-structure under nineteen years 
0-4 14.4% 504 
5-9 11.2% 392 
10-14 7.0% 245 
15-19 3.6% 126 


1991 
4,000 
1,210 


533 
435 
242 


576 
448 
280 
144 


Brian Falk, Public Enquiry, Proof of Evidence, December 1963 


According to the planning permission, areas of the village would be allocated as follows: 


Housing (9.2 per acre) 

Protection area (outside perimeter road) 
Reserve sites (not housing) 

Village Green 

Reserve site for Secondary School 
Roads 

Village Centre 

Sites for Primary Schools 

Health Centre, police station, fire station 
Nursery Schools 


Acres 

130 

105 
32 
25 
22 
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Types of shop to be included in the village: 


Supermarkets 
Confectioners/Tobacconist 
Hairdressers 
Stationers/Newsagent 
Dry Cleaners 
Garages 

Cycle/Radio shop 
Electrical Shop 
Chemist 

Hardware shop 

Bank 
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Eventually, it was hoped that the number of shops would total fifty-five, thirty-three of which would be 
in the centre of the village and the remainder in the more outlying parts. The shopping arcade in the 
centre of the village would be only twelve feet wide, giving ‘the intimate atmosphere inherent in com- 
munal living’. Although the shopping centre and adjoining market square would be traffic-free, along- 
side would be parking spaces for 700 cars, many ‘shoppers’ coming into the village from neighbouring 
villages. Beyond the shops there would be an open square, village green and other green areas, and 
eventually a secondary shopping centre and business area. The village centre would begin with a super- 
market and twelve shops, a public house, petrol station and bus terminal. In addition, traditional features 
such as a church, police station, branch library and health clinic all featured prominently on the village 
plan. 

On 1* April 1966, Bar Hill (population eleven, four at Bar House Farm, three at the Lolworth 
Service Station, and four at the Rhadegunds) was severed from Dry Drayton and became a parish in its 
own right with its own Constitution, with the first house occupied on May 24" 1967. The development 
of Bar Hill was scheduled to take six years (later amended to eight, two thirds of which would be in the 
first six). In reality, it took over twenty years of commitment by those who moved in from all parts of the 
world and who made the village their home. 
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1966-1970 


‘New settlements’, it is sometimes forgotten, have been part of planning policy nationally since the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1947. It was not surprising, therefore, that Bar Hill’s birth during the 
late 1960s was a painful and difficult one. Economic conditions, local hostility and prejudice by local 
solicitors suspicious of the many conditions on the leases made progress slow. On the other hand, the 
idealism and commitment by the early residents created a lively community and collective will to make 
the village a reality. The basic layout contributed to a communal way of life. The housing range, from 
five bedroom detached houses to two or three bedroomed terraced houses, together with ten per cent of 
the houses to be bought by the Rural District Council, was designed to create a good social mix. 

The first residents, Bob and Stella Burry and their daughter, Elizabeth, moved into 58 Acorn Av- 
enue on May 24" 1967. 


It seems a lifetime ago since that sunny March [May] day when we arrived in Bar Hill to begin a 
new life in our bungalow at 58 Acorn Avenue. My husband Bob and I were firm believers in the 
concept of Bar Hill. We didn’t know what to expect; really, apart from a few completed houses, 
unmade roads and lots of mud there was not much else on the site. Our friends thought we were 
mad - ‘why Bar Hill?’ they asked. But it was a challenge to help create a village where people 
could live, work and help each other. The builders provided the bricks and mortar, but it was up 
to us to bring it to life. 

It was tough going in those early days; things we had taken for granted were not available to 
us, when everything we needed had to be brought in from Cambridge or Longstanton. The milk- 
man did deliver the newspapers as well as the milk, which was a great help. The villagers seemed 
to be the only ones who had faith in their village. House sales were slow, traders wouldn’t rent 
shops because there wasn’t enough people to support them, and so it went on. As early residents 
know, I was in the Sales Office, and probably sold them their property. I loved my work, and 
believed in what I was selling, and was always elated when I had a good week — it wasn’t for the 
commission, either, that was peanuts! 


Stella Burry, Bar Hill News, June 1987 


They were followed by Mr. and Mrs Givelin and Michael and Ruth Chinery who also moved into Acorn 
Avenue. The Chinerys’ experiences of those early months are slightly more down-to-earth than those of 
Mrs Burry. 


Mr. and Mrs Michael Chinery, pioneers of the new Bar Hill village, are very happy with their 
semi-detached house, except for one problem - the weekly invasion of potential buyers. Car- 
loads of house-seekers arrive in Bar Hill every Sunday to look over the attractive furnished 
houses opposite the Chinerys, and take their house to be one of them. 

That is when their worries begin. The visitors wander across to their home, opening the back 
door, peering in the kitchen windows, and inspecting the back garden. ‘When they look in the 
back door, our little cross-terrier barks, and they make a quick exit, leaving the door wide open,’ 
said Mrs Ruth Chinery. 

From the article, Bar Hill, Population 7, Cambridge Evening News, 1968 
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The Population of Bar Hill. Left to right: Mr and Mrs Givelin, Mr. and Mrs Burry 
and Elizabeth, and Mr. and Mrs Chinery, Cambridge Evening News 1968. 


The first baby to be born in Bar Hill was Deborah Clare, the daughter of Oliver and Jacquelin Norris of 
Robin Close, who was born in April 1968. 

At the same time as the house-building, work started on the community facilities. The first of these 
to be completed was the Primary School at the end of 1967. It opened on 10" September 1968 with two 
teachers (Mr. Bill Norton, the headmaster, and Mrs Pauline Stelmaszuk) and twenty nine children. No 
longer had the children to be bussed to Longstanton each morning and back again in the afternoon. The 
shopping arcade, The Mall, with its sliding roof designed to be open when sunny and closed when wet, 
was completed during the same year, and units were occupied first of all by Elaine’s (Hairdresser), by 
the Keymarkets supermarket (which opened on 20" August), Forbuoys Newsagents and Sub-Post Office 
(on 3™ November), the National Westminster Bank, Andrew McCulloch Electrical Goods and a DIY 
shop. Finally, at the end of The Mall, Bar Hill’s public house, The Fox, opened in September 1970. 
Among its first customers... was a fox. 
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Sammy the fox and his owner, Mr. Robert Hacker, were among the first customers at The Fox 
pub, newly opened in Bar Hill. Sammy did not actually drink anything, contenting himself merely 
with a sniff at his master’s beer before taking a walk around the new building with Mr. Hacker’s 
niece, Judith. 

Sammy has been a family pet since Mr. Hacker found him in a rabbit hole, a dark ball of fur 
only a few weeks’ old. Now nearly seven months later he is flourishing, but is already showing 
an ominous interest in chickens on Mr. Hacker’s farm. But otherwise, Sammy is a well-behaved 
pet who takes walks on the lead and answers to his name. ‘We give him his freedom and let him 
run off on his own, but he always comes back,’ Mr. Hacker said. But, he thinks, Sammy will feel 
the call of the wild one day when he is fully grown, and probably disappear for good. 

The Fox opened its door on Friday [11 September] after the Vice-Lieutenant of Cambridge- 
shire, Col. E.B. Thornhill had drawn the first pint in a presentation tankard. The house, com- 
pleted within a year at a cost of £33,000 is being run by Bass Charrington partnered by the 
Cambridge brewers Tollemache and Cobbold, Ltd. 

Cambridge Evening News, September 17" 1970 


Sammy the Fox outside The Fox, Cambridge Evening News, September 17" 1970 
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The community found a collective voice in Bob Burry. He was instrumental in the formation of the Bar 
Hill Residents’ Association in October 1967, and was the editor of the Bar Hill News when it appeared 
the following December. In March 1968, the first Parish Meeting (the norm for small villages) was held 
in a contractor’s hut, meetings which were held quarterly until May 1969 when the village had grown 
sufficiently, with over 200 electors, to warrant a Parish Council of five members. At its first meeting on 
22™ May, a precept of sixty-four pounds was made on Chesterton Rural District Council. Bar Hill, 
therefore, ceased to be a development, and became a village with its own Parish Council like any since 
Parish Councils were introduced in 1894. Parish Councils between May 1969 and May 1971 consisted 


of: 


Chairman 
Clerks 


Councillors 


Mr. Bill Norton 
Mr. B.W. Russen 
Mrs Gillian Wills 
Mr. Tony Parrott 
Mrs Mary King 
Mr. Bob Burry 

Mr. Chris. Lakin 
Mr. Eric Lancaster 
Mr. Rodney Dale 
Mrs. Marie Purvey 
Mrs Barbara Small 


(to July 1970) 

(September 1970 to January 1971) 
(from February 1971) 

(to October 1970) 

((to April 1970) 


(to November 1970) 
(from April 1970) 

(from January 1971) 
(from January 1971) 


The new Council carried on the work of the Parish Meeting, and met on the fourth Wednesday of each 


month. 
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The development of the village, however, presented a different picture. The piecemeal construction 
of different phases - the first two almost half a mile apart - fragmented social contact, ‘heightened by a 
tendency to group high-density housing at one [the top] end of the village and more expensive lower 
density at the other [the bottom]’. Therefore by the end of the 1960s, superficially, Bar Hill consisted of 
two communities, Phase Two, the ‘top’ of the village (Otter Close and Gardens) and Phase One, the 
‘bottom’ (Acorn Avenue, Almond Grove, Gladeside and Robin Close), with only the solitary edifices of 
the school and The Mall between them. While an overall sense of community existed at both ends, its 
main impetus came from the bottom, as evidenced by the fact that all first Parish Councillors came from 
there. Most of the cheaper houses were ‘up the hill’, moving ‘down the hill’ became a byword for 
upward movement on the housing ladder. 


Looking towards Gladeside from the Mall, c 1969 


Uncertainty also existed where the Village Trust was concerned. The deed to accompany the master plan 
in 1963 was extremely generous in its provisions. The revised deed, however, produced in 1966 ex- 
cluded all ‘developable’ land from the Trust’s assets. This was not signed before the Leasehold Reform 
Act of 1967, which gave leaseholders the right to acquire the freeholds of their properties. It threatened, 
therefore, the very existence of the Trust, as a large part of its income accrued from the ground rents of 
residents’ houses. Where it was ‘environmentally detrimental’ to split up a single estate, however, a 
waiver from its provisions was possible. An application for this was eventually made in January 1970, 
only days before the deadline, the delay caused by the change in the ownership of the village, and 
discussion by the new owners as to its future. 
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Otter Close 1970, Photo Roger Hall 


According to the original plan, the Developers would be required to provide only a simple ‘T’ junction 
on to the A604 until 200 houses or 15 shops had been erected, after which a flyover would be built. In 
1968, the Ministry of Transport announced that the M11 would be extended along the A604. There was 
no question, therefore, of the flyover being built until the line of the new road was determined. If the 
limit was adhered to, then the construction of Bar Hill would come to a halt, and the Developers might 
withdraw. The number of houses to be built, therefore, was raised to 400 and then, in September 1971, 
to 600: the number of shops remained at thirteen. The delays and perceived danger of getting onto the 
A604 was another reason for the slow sales of houses. This, in its turn, led to difficulties letting the 
shops, and disappointing sales in those that existed. 

In June 1968, with only 100 houses occupied Holland, Hannen and Cubitt sold Bar Hill Develop- 
ments Limited (a company they had formed to undertake the development of the village), along with 
other residential and commercial commitments to Trafalgar House Investments. Not only were their 
Cubitt’s costs considerably higher than they had anticipated, but the slowness of house-sales had wiped 
out their profit margin, and any further development of the village was therefore out of the question. The 
new owners promised to retain Bar Hill Developments Limited as a separate company under their sub- 
sidiary, the Ideal Building Corporation, and to keep Covell, Matthews as architects. The new owners 
introduced several immediate changes, the first of which was that the sale of property in the village was 
taken from exclusive agents in London and given to local estate agents in Cambridge. Secondly, their 
insistence that house designs should be changed eventually caused the resignation from their brief of 
Covell, Matthews. Thirdly, they succeeded in relaxing some of the measures restricting the introduction 
of new companies into the Cambridge area, thus giving themselves a wider market in which to seek 
tenants for the industrial estate. A year later, Mr. Victor Matthews, the chairman of Bar Hill Develop- 
ments, wrote a letter to each of the village’s residents: 
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The Fox, 1971, Photo Roger Hall 


Dear Sir 

It is now almost a year since we acquired Bar Hill Developments Ltd from Holland, Hannen 
and Cubitt, and I thought it might be a good thing if I wrote you a progress report and told you of 
our hopes for the future. 

Perhaps, most importantly, the school is now open, and I am very glad that the children 
have so little distance to travel, and are getting love and care at school as well as at home. We 
have seen the designs of the new church, and I hope that work will start on this in the not-so- 
distant future. You will know that it always a question of money and we are giving the site in 
order to help forward this project. The supermarket and five of the shops are now open and 
trading, and we have had enquires from other traders who wish to come in. The terms of the lease 
of the land for the erection of the pub have been agreed as have those of the lease for the petrol 
station. Planning approval has been granted in both cases. 

We have built five factories in addition to that occupied by Cambridge Consultants; 
lettings have been agreed on three of them and one is already occupied. We are commissioning 
an architect to prepare a plan for an office block for the village, and we hope we may be success- 
ful in letting this before we build it, but if not, we shall seriously consider building it forthwith. 

The design for the flyover on the A604 has been completed and drawings are now with 
the County Council and the Ministry of Transport. The contractors are working on the price, and 
I certainly hope we can start work later in the summer. In Phases 1 and 2 of the housing, 201 
properties have been built, and 166 of these have been sold. There are many others under nego- 
tiation. We believe we have reached agreement with the County planning authorities regarding 
the next phase of housing development and, again, we hope to start building before long. You 
will have seen we have done a great deal of landscaping and planting, and this work will con- 
tinue until we have achieved the setting we desire. We certainly hope that the village park will be 
started this year. 

We are anxious to proceed with the formation of the Village Trust and our lawyers are 
settling the submission to the Minister of Housing before we go to the court for approval of the 
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Trust Deed. 

It certainly seems to me, as it must to you, that little has happened during the last year, but I 
can assure you that the re-organisation required since our acquisition has been enormous, and I 
am glad to say that we are now through with this and all construction can now be regarded as 
under our own control. I am very anxious that the development of the village shall be speeded up 
within the overall concept, and I hope soon you will see the results of our endeavours. 

Lastly, I should like to express my thanks to all those people in the village who have given so 
much of their time to the well-being of all connected with the development, and I am sure I can 
look forward to your enthusiasm and support in making this - the first village settlement de- 
signed and financed completely by private enterprise - an outstanding success. 


Yours faithfully, V.C. Matthews, Chairman 


Not only was Mr. Matthews being sanguine as to the future - the office block would never be built, the 
flyover and petrol station delayed for many years, the Village Trust abandoned - but also it was his 
purpose to sound decidedly upbeat to assure residents that the village, as envisaged, had a future. Stag- 
nation, in fact, reigned for another twelve months while the new owners negotiated with the County 
planning department. By this time, Mr. B.H. Mellor had replaced Leith Waide as County Planning Of- 
ficer, and many of the originally agreed concepts were changed. Development outside the perimeter 
road was conceded, with eighteen acres of warehousing between the village and the A604 instead of 
‘agriculture’, screened from a hotel and a golf course on the other side of the village entrance. Part of the 
golf course was in Dry Drayton parish, and letters to local landowners from the Developers stated that it 
was their ‘wish to increase the depth of green belt surrounding the new village’, stressing that the land 
was not required for development purposes, but merely to provide ‘a park-like boundary to the village’. 
The first houses built by New Ideal Homes came ‘straight from Ideal homesteads standard range’, did 
not provide room for optimism. However, at the end of the decade, with the appointment of Marshall, 
Warren and Taylor as architects and an improvement in economic conditions, Bar Hill’s residents were 
optimistic that their vision for the village would be realised. A meeting between the Chairman of the 
Residents’ Association, Rodney Dale, and Mr. Dear, a director of Bar Hill Developments, pointed a way 
into the future: 


‘The Developers had taken over all work outstanding from their predecessors 

‘Land had been given by the Developers for the building of a church, provided this was 
started within two years 

-Agreement had been reached between the Developers and the County Council with re- 
gard to the building of a clinic 

‘The Hanover Housing Association had designed some units for old people and land had 
been made available to them, on preferential terms, behind the telephone exchange. 


Physically, the village would not be in the form that had been originally envisaged. By the end of the 
decade, mistakes made at the outset were clearly in evidence. Comprehensive market research had not 
been undertaken in any depth to ascertain local and future needs of housing, shops and employment. 
Already, two-car families, with a caravan or a boat, or both (which, according to the leases, they were 
not allowed to park on their drives), had arrived, but were not being catered for in the new village. The 
bare landscape had not been considered a design element, with substantial landscaping taking place in 
the early stages. Lastly, it had proved a fundamental and costly mistake to place the sale of land and 
property in the hands of a single London estate agent with a site office in the village. Local estate agents, 
therefore, had no incentive to promote the new venture. 
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Mrs Pamela Lakin, Cambridge Evening News, 1969 


As a community, however, it was already proving it would be second to none. Its atmosphere was, 
according to Mrs. Pamela Lakin, ‘like before TV, with a remarkable community spirit and enthusiasm 
for new projects, a lack of the class distinction and set social structure of traditional villages’. Bar Hill 
became for a short time a closely knit social community, that, while relying on the facilities of the 
surrounding villages for vital amenities, pursued what at times seemed to be an almost impossible ideal. 
A powerful sense of ‘real’ community quickly evolved, - breaking down the walls which divided mem- 
bers of it from one another and uniting it in a single body - encapsulated in the following words spoken 
over thirty years later. 


Real community requires that, within its membership, individuals remain different. Real com- 
munity is costly, it involves recognition of the ground whereapon people stand, a refusal to 
invade that ground and an equal refusal to retreat to the safety of one’s own safe ground. It also 
involves a painstaking and sometimes painful negociation of common ground! But, more impor- 
tantly, it involves not being satisfied with that common ground, but continuing to seek to extend 
and enlarge it, moving the boundaries and exploring the land that lies beyond and the land that 
lies between the borders. 

Building common ground is risky, to one’s own boundaries and the boundaries of others, 
which is probably why it is fraught with difficulty as it seeks to honour exposed defences, shaky 
boundaries, shifting needs and differing and competing urgencies. Building common ground 
requires leaving one’s own, often painfully won, going beyond it and inviting others to do the 
same. 

Rev. Kerry Ramsay from a sermon in the Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, 
26th May 2002. 
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Its working out involved dances and other social events which involved almost the entire community; 
coach excursions, organised by Terry Barnes, to various places were organised - on one of them to 
Hunstanton was every man, woman and child in the village. The developers security officer with two 
alsatians ensured that no one from outside would take advantage of the fact that, for one day, Bar Hill 
was a deserted village! A pioneering spirit pervaded the nascent community; the more perspicacious 
among its members believed that it could not last, but, for what seemed in retrospect as merely a fleeting 
moment, was probably unique in the annals of English social history. 
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1970-1979 


The 1970s did not open auspiciously for Bar Hill. Water-mains burst at the back of Gladeside and a year 
later in Almond Grove where several houses were flooded. 


The Gladesyde Saga 


July 5", the fateful day, 
Peter Small did say to Ray, 
“Have a quick look out the back, 

I think our pipe has got a crack.” 
Matter reported via Mr. Binge, 
Events to come make us cringe. 

The water man then brought his spade, 
To the side that is called Glade. 
Dig, dig, dig, to find the trouble, 
Soon water man was at the double. 
Water gushed out like sea, 
Didn t think he’d done a pea. 
“Turn it off!” Good thought, chap 
Couldn t find the blasted tap. 
Mate had gone into the city 
To present his wage chitty. 
Mrs Barnes phoned 999, 

Said her house was flooding fine. 
The water reached enormous heights 
To the top of womens tights. 
What to do to stop the flow, 

Use everything including Po. 
Soon the houses were afloat, 
Like ancient castles ringed by moat. 
Water, water, everywhere, 
There goes Adela on a chair. 
Save the women, save the kids, 
On the floating dustbin lids. 
Fire brigade then did appear 
To a mighty Gladeside cheer. 
“Too late, too late,” cried Mrs Duce, 
“Gladeside looks like Denver sluice.’ 
Smithy, busy building boat, 
Does he know, carpets afloat? 
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Eventually the tap was found, 
You’d never guess, in hole, in ground. 
At last the water did go down, 
Then the street began to clown. 
Tea, cakes, shandy, beer, 
All supplied to give them cheer. 
No moans, no groans about TV 
Gladeside were too much at sea. 
Policemen, firemen, neighbours all, 
They deserve a curtain call. 
Plus the water man, whose spade 
Sent the current into Glade. 
A. Flood. (Quoted in the Scrapbooks of Mrs H. Price) 


Gladeside road scene. Rescued furniture is brought out to dry. Cambridge Evening 
News, July 6th 1970 


A fire, caused by fireworks, destroyed a part of the old Bar House Farm buildings used for storing 
‘hundreds of pounds worth of books and furniture belonging to the school’. Pessimists were saying that 
the nascent village would soon die; others were rubbing their hands in glee, proudly boasting that their 
prognosis that Bar Hill would prove to be a white elephant was already being vindicated. Although Otter 
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Close and Gardens and Oatlands Avenue had been completed by New Ideal Homes, new house-building 
was virtually at a standstill. Shops remained empty, and those that existed barely paid their way. When 
the new General Manager of Bar Hill Developments arrived in the village during the summer of 1970, 
he attempted to place the village in a true perspective, contrasting his initial impressions with those after 
he had been resident for a month. 
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Looking towards Partridge Drive from Otter Close, 1971, Photo Roger Hall 


When I first set foot on this development, I obtained the initial impression of: 
Isolation 
Desolation 
Stagnation 

without having received any information about the controversy over this new village. It is 
now my intention to alter completely the fallacy that to live in Bar Hill one must either have two 
heads or be incapacitated in some other form. 

I believe that in the past there has probably been some cause for rumours to be created to the 
effect that Bar Hill was either a white elephant, a ghost town, or outcasts’ paradise, or whatever 
else outsiders cared to call it. Having now been on site for one month, it is clearly evident that 
Bar Hill is none of these things and within the next three years there will be many people regret- 
ting the day they decided not to take up residence in the village. 

My experience of developments is one that has proved over the years that initial concepts 
should not be sneered at until the embryo stage has passed and the basic thoughts, designs and 
hopes have been allowed to materialise into actual fact, via mortar, bricks and landscaping. We 
are now at the turning point of that embryo stage, and I guarantee to do everything in my power 
to prove that Bar Hill will become one of, if not the most, popular residential area in Cambridge- 
shire. 

C.W. Hartman, (abridged) Bar Hill News, September 1970. 


(Despite his intention that ‘my family and myself will become residents by the end of October and 
become integrated into the Bar Hill community’, the Developers announced in November that Mr. Hartman 
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was no longer with them.) In this short time, Mr. Hartman had realised that a pioneering sense of com- 
munity was growing, unperceived by the new village’s many critics. 


Once more we see adverse comment about Bar Hill village given prominence in the press. To 
correct the unfavourable impression, may we see the other side of the coin? Mistakes have been 
made, but Bar Hill is not alone among new developments in this respect. Bar Hill has started to 
develop in an economic climate very much against the rapid sale of houses and smooth progress, 
and this has led to many frustrations and a loss of impetus. But in any developments, one should 
look forward to a more completed state, and not adopt the unhelpful and negative attitude which 
seems to be prevalent in society today, expecting everything to be handed out on a plate without 
any personal effort. 

Don’t forget that ‘activities’ involve people and don’t come simply with ‘facilities’. There 
are a number of people who will find nothing to do, wherever they live. Contrast the starkness 
and untidiness of a partially completed village with the facilities we enjoy: a shopping centre 
which many communities larger than Bar Hill lack; a school which must be the envy of countless 
parents in other places; an opportunity for children to play free from traffic worries; a wide range 
of interests catered for; a church which is leading the country in its [ecumenical] development 
and attitudes. 

All this is in, as yet, a very small community. Let’s hear a bit of praise sometimes for what 
has been done, and when criticism is needed, let it be constructive. Perhaps the opening of the 
public house in August will assist some of the minor irritations with a drop of soothing liquids. 

D.A.Wilkins, Cambridge Evening News, 4" July 1970. 


Oatlands Avenue in Winter, Photo Roger Hall 1971 


Few of Bar Hill’s pioneers, however, realised how the Developer’s comprehensive review of the village 
would drastically change what had been envisaged at its inception. Agreements between Cubitt’s and 
the County Council to provide village facilities had been re-negotiated, and the idea of organic growth 
had been seriously undermined, including the provision of the A604 flyover being delayed until four 
hundred houses had been built. The provision of a village college had been abandoned in favour of the 
expansion of that at Swavesey, and price of securing the depth of green belt by the A604 was permission 
to build executive-style houses ona small part of this area, with the resultant adjustment of the perimeter 
road. The slow growth, consequently, of the village centre, led Bar Hill being labelled as ‘the village 
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without a heart’. Residents were also slow to realise that Radburn concept had been only partly success- 
ful. 


Whilst it is true that it is possible to get round the village on the footpath network, people, being 
people, only use the footpaths where they provide the shortest distance between two points. 
Where they do not, rather than make a detour, they cross and walk along roads that have no 
pavements. 
Chris Lakin: Planning, Participation and Profit, Journal of the Eastern Region of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects ( Era), No. 35, 1974 


Although, after the review, the Radburn layout of cul-de-sacs remained, the principle of private garden 
access to public green spaces was discarded. Indeed, some houses did not have rear accesses on to the 
footpath network, and their occupants had to walk along the roads until they reached the paths. Kitchens 
at the fronts of houses had not been popular among house-buyers, though they had doubtlessly helped to 
create a community spirit within the village. New designs of houses were more uniform and conven- 
tional so that they would sell more cheaply and more quickly, and were placed closer together. The 
Cambridge University college names of the different designs were abandoned, probably to make them 
sound less elitist. Socially, the compromise led to children playing in the streets, thus removing this 
element of safety contained in the original concept. In 1970, house building again in earnest, and in 1971 
and 1972 over 200 houses a year were being constructed. According to the 1971 census, only two years 
before the village should have been two-thirds complete (800 houses), Bar Hill consisted statistically of 
the following: 


Inhabitants 674 (325 male, 349 female) 
Houses 218 (plus 47 under construction) 
Households (houses occupied) 200 

Shops 12 (6 unoccupied) 

Factory units 6 

School 1 


The Neighbourhood Unit theory, of which Radburn was a design element, was, therefore, severely com- 
promised, and when the eventual population ceiling was raised at the end of decade with no correspond- 
ing increase in community facilities, it was quietly abandoned. To a greater extent than before, in the 
absence of this concept and an overall master-plan, Bar Hill was allowed to develop in a piecemeal 
fashion. Planning permissions for the different phases were often granted without recourse to an overall 
concept or design. This was not lost on the South Cambridgeshire District Council planning officials 
when Cambourne was conceived in the 1990s; a detailed master plan was devised, from which little 
deviation by developers was permitted. One element of the Neighbourhood Unit theory, however, re- 
mained intact: the route of the perimeter road was revised to include the entire village and not merely the 
residential and industrial areas, thus defining the limits of its future growth. 

A further example of the departure from the original concept of the village was in the gradual 
abandonment of the communal television aerial. Housing estates, old and new alike, had been subjected 
during the 1950s and 60s by a proliferation of aerials as television rapidly became part of people’s lives. 
The intended avoidance of this in the new community of Bar Hill resulted in a communal Television and 
Band 2 VHF radio aerial on the Viking Way industrial estate. This was the responsibility of the Devel- 
oper, and afterwards of the Village Trust. From the outset, reception in certain parts of the village was 
poor, and residents began placing aerials in the lofts of their houses, erection of them on their roofs being 
forbidden under the terms of their leases. In early 1972, it became known that the phrase that the Devel 
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Bar Hill 1975, Photo Mr. Wray 


opers will ‘provide and maintain a communal TV and Band 2 VHF Radio Aerial’ had been omitted from 
new residents’ leases since October 1971. In spite of the Developer’s statement that a new television and 
radio aerial system was to be installed, this provided the impetus for residents in the older parts of the 
village to make their own arrangements. It was not, however, until 1980 that the battle to provide a 
communal television aerial was admitted as lost, that reception could no longer be guaranteed. The cost 
of supplying and installing individual aerials to those residents who required them was borne jointly by 
Parish Council and the contractor responsible for the communal aerial. Unlamented, it was some years 
before it disappeared from the village scene, newer residents unaware what the purpose of this strange 
edifice had been. 

The County Development Plan Review for the Cambridge Area published in 1970 provided for an 
increase to 5,000 (afterwards reduced to 4,500) in the population of Bar Hill. The Developers were, as a 
result, asked to prepare a new master plan, and it was not until the County planning department refused 
to agree to Phase Seven of the housing development that they eventually agreed in March 1972. The 
corresponding increase in population resulted in the Parish Council membership being raised from the 
original five members to seven in June 1973. When South Cambridgeshire District Council took over 
from Chesterton Rural District Council in May 1974 and became the planning authority, Bar Hill’s 
representation increased from one to two councillors. The church progressed from builder’s hut to its 
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own premises, and the school embarked on the second stage of expansion, the number of pupils and 
teachers growing markedly each term, exceeding 200 by October 1972. The school became one of the 
first six (experimental) Community Schools, where a wide variety of community classes and activities 
could take place. A second hall, resulting from the expansion, was equipped as a part-classroom, part- 
lounge, and a Community Tutor was appointed. 

At the heart of the village, the Bar Hill Health Centre was opened in March 1973. Replacing the 
Health Clinics held twice a week in the Church Centre and previously in the school, it was built for 
Cambridgeshire County Council and transferred to the Cambridgeshire Health Authority (Teaching) in 
1974, bringing under one roof primary care services for the communities of Bar Hill, Dry Drayton, 
Oakington and Lolworth. In addition to two doctors’ surgeries, childcare, family planning and chiropody 
clinics were also provided, as well as parentcraft classes for expectant mothers and fathers. 

Like housing development, the centre of the village was forming in a disjointed fashion. The vital 
features of a market and village hall had not materialised, and though the church and the Health Centre 
had appeared, the area lacked the cohesion of a commercial and social centre. In the summer of 1973, 
three blocks of flats for retired people belonging to the Hanover Housing Association were opened 
nearby. The twenty-eight flats, surrounded by lawns and gardens, were situated adjacent to the Health 
Centre, the Village Green and the shops. A warden permanently resided on the site, his flat connected to 
those of the residents by an alarm bell should emergencies arise. This partly redressed the age-imbalance 
of the village in Sheila Kennedy’s study of 1973, in that seventy-five per cent of the population was 
under forty. 


Aged 

0-10 years 18% 
11-20 years 18% 
21-30 years 16% 
31-40 years 23% 
41-50 years 12% 
51-60 years 4% 
Over 60 years 9% 


Sheila M. Kennedy, The New Village of Bar Hill, 1973 


It is a truism that families in their child-bearing and child-launching stages are more likely to move 
house than at any other time in their lives. Kennedy described Bar Hill ‘as providing housing for fami- 
lies in a life-cycle stage which have a high propensity to move’. This is borne out by the figures she 
produced on ‘length of habitation in Bar Hill’, in which forty per cent expected to move in five years and 
under, thirty-five per cent in six to ten years, and the remainder to stay for over ten years, over half of the 
population being between twenty-one and fifty years old. Twenty-eight per cent considered themselves 
‘semi-permanent’, and six per cent only ‘temporary’ residents. What her figures do not include, how- 
ever, is the high proportion expecting to move within Bar Hill, that, as their incomes increase, the 
village’s wide variation of housing and community life making them look in Bar Hill rather than else- 
where. While those in Bar Hill with a ‘high propensity to move’ are in line with the figures nationally, 
those whose movements are within their own community are significantly higher. 

Socially, the village was, in the words of one critic, ‘too middle-class’. It was relatively high in the 
class structure; it was partly made up of ‘Class-3 couples and small Class-1 units‘ - young families at the 
lower ends of their careers. This class structure was also evident in the list of leisure activities of its 
residents in which the most popular activities are the Horticultural Society, the Motoring Club, the 
Women’s Institute and church. According to Kennedy’s study: 
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30% were identified as Class-1 


14% Class-2 
45% Class-3 

6% Class-4 

5% Indefinable 


The high representation of Classes One and Two also illustrates the fact that Bar Hill was a young 
community. It was also determined by the fact that there was little social housing in the village. Kennedy 
combined this with the peripatetic nature of the population, that many who moved into the village were 
looking for the cheapest possible housing to buy. 


25% had moved to Bar Hill from Cambridge 
21% from the surrounding area 

20% from the surrounding counties 

18% from elsewhere (except London) 

16% from London 


The reasons for their coming to Bar Hill was also considered by Kennedy. Seventy-seven per cent of 
those interviewed gave one of two answers: inexpensive housing, and a convenient location. The former 
was, by far, the more dominant as ‘compared with nearby villages, the prices are low due to the fact that 
the developers have been able to employ all the economies of scale’. Accidentally, therefore, many 
residents found themselves participating in a unique social experiment. One of the intrinsic elements of 
the Neighbourhood Unit theory was to induce a sense of community, originating around residents’ own 
homes and extending in a kind of network throughout the village. To facilitate this, house-styles had 
their kitchens at the front, Kennedy’s survey of the spatial distribution of friends reveals that fifty-five 
per cent of social contacts were with neighbours, seventeen per cent within the particular phase, and 
twenty per cent throughout the village. Considering, for the most part, that residents arrived unacquainted 
with others in the village, that more than half had formed acquaintanceships and potential friendships 
with their immediate neighbours, and a fifth with those scattered throughout the community, it was an 
indication that Bar Hill was operating as a cohesive unit, not divided among social divisions inside it. 

This was underlined by the fact that fifty-nine per cent of households took an interest in one of 
more village clubs and societies. The reasons, however, were due to two unconnected factors: that 
voluntary organisations flourish initially in new settlements, and that Bar Hill mostly consisted of ‘mid- 
dle class’ with young families. Although this participation tended to diminish over the decade (that in 
the church from seventy-three per cent to twenty-five per cent, and in the Residents’ Association from 
thirty-nine per cent to a level which imperilled its very existence), a very high proportion of the popula- 
tion continued to spend most of their leisure time in the village, In the eyes of the planners of Bar Hill, 
‘the experiment could fail if only for the reason that the village became the home of people who com- 
mute to other villages or Cambridge for leisure’. It was unfortunate that neither the Developers nor the 
planning authorities were prepared to match the endeavours of the residents by providing the commu- 
nity facilities commensurate with this organic growth, which, though different from that originally en- 
visaged, was a strong and cohesive force nonetheless. The opening of the Village Hall and Social Club, 
as well as the Village Green coming into use, went some way towards remedying this situation. When 
the eventual population, however, was fixed at a level in excess of that required for a Neighbourhood 
Unit, the dearth of adequate community facilities in the village was perpetuated and became more pro- 
nounced. 

That Bar Hill was serving as a dormitory village for Cambridge and absorbing some of its immigra- 
tion into it, but was not yet a self-sustaining community, is borne out by statistics defining where people 
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were working: 


49% were working in Cambridge 

25% in the surrounding area 

9% in London 

7% elsewhere 

6% in Bar Hill 

4% unemployed or a mixture of all the above. 


Equally, of workers at the ten industrial establishments in the village, thirty-one per cent lived in Bar 
Hill; which was not far off the third originally envisaged. However, seventy per cent of these were 
women, and most were of a semi-skilled, clerical or warehouse capacity. This, of course, illustrates the 
discrepancy between the employment available in the village and that for which most of the population 
was qualified. While it is a well-known truism in planning that those engaged in professional or mana- 
gerial occupations prefer to live in communities away from their places of work, there was also a short- 
age of housing designed to appeal to them. And when housing of this type was eventually built, there 
was a corresponding lack of office space in the village. There was no doubt, therefore, that Bar Hill as a 
self-sustainable economic unit was undermined by the short-sightedness of the Developers, planners 
and, indeed, of certain residents alike. 

Planning permission for the hotel and golf course was granted in September 1973. Consisting of 
sixty-four bedrooms, the hotel was opened a year later,, and the adjacent golf course the following year. 
Although the hotel and golf course seemed divorced from village life, whereas a village college would 
have been an integral part of it, the fact that the hotel promised to make its swimming pool available to 
Bar Hill residents and the primary school children helped to make it acceptable. Swimming at the hotel 
would cost residents 50p. per day (75p. at weekends), a sauna £1-00 per session, squash 5Op. per half- 
hour, and tennis 50p. per hour, per court (75p. for 3 or 4 persons). Also, several residents became mem- 
bers of the Golf Club, and its existence was the reason for some people deciding to make their home in 
the village. 

One hundred acres, however, of the area of the golf course was in Dry Drayton parish. On the basis 
of three and a half acres of housing development on the edge of the golf course also being in Dry 
Drayton, Bar Hill Parish Council sought to annex the whole area. This would have extended Bar Hill 
parish as far as the Dry Drayton-Oakington road, and was vehemently opposed by Dry Drayton Parish 
Council, who declared that, 


‘The area is completely undeveloped, and boundary changes are normally made only when 
there are people or buildings involved 

‘A golf course spilling into two parishes does not give grounds to re-adjust parish bounda- 
ries 

‘It had been agreed between the Developers, the Planning Office and our Parish Meeting 
before the commencement of Bar Hill that there would be no encroachment with our 
parish and the whole of Bar Hill would be contained within the perimeter road. 


The Boundary Commissioners agreed that only the housing development - Thruffle Way - should be 
transferred to Bar Hill, which, though outside the perimeter road, was intrinsically part of the village 
where services and access were concerned. Although placing the entire area of the golf course in Bar 
Hill made abundant common sense, it has since soured the relationship between the two villages. Fears 
that Bar Hill would expand and eventually engulf Dry Drayton have persisted, and any extension of the 
village outside the perimeter road, or facilitation of access between the two villages has only exacer- 
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bated them. 


In reviewing the effects of Bar Hill on our village community, one realises that many of the early 
hopes and suggested benefits must have fallen on stony ground since they have failed to germi- 
nate. 

We were told that the amenities of Dry Drayton would be improved - well, our water supply 
hasn’t changed except in price and pressure, our village bus service has, in no way, benefited 
from the proximity of Bar Hill, electricity still has the habit of occasional power failure as be- 
fore, and village roads, apart from extra traffic, show little improvement. The Drift has never 
recovered from the upheaval when telephone and water pipes were laid to supply our new neigh- 
bour, whilst it was only incidental the gas lines brought up from Bar Hill to supply The Lines at 
Hardwick were made available to those [houses] in High Street and Scotland Road. 

Our village school was within a whisker of being closed in 1971, and the children would 
have been sent to Bar Hill. Only spirited action of the Dry Drayton school and community man- 
agers, in particular the late Mr. W.C. Carter, averted this crushing disaster. The Parish Church 
provides a traditional setting for weddings and baptisms for our neighbours in Bar Hill, yet there 
are rumours that the next clerical appointment will be domiciled in Bar Hill. Social and sporting 
contact between the two communities is minimal - a few senior citizens from Bar Hill swell the 
ranks of our Friendship Club, whilst some of our younger members avail themselves of the Bar 
Hill Social Club. 

Our rural views have been enhanced not with belts of trees as promised, but by the beautiful 
vista of conglomerate urbanization when looking across the valley from High Street towards 
Lolworth; Pettitt’s Lane and Oakington Road have an admirable view of sky-line development 
on top of Crafts Hill, replacing that of the sombre countryside with its views of Ely Cathedral on 
clear days. 

On the credit side, Bar Hill has provided employment for some members of the community. 
A Health Centre with a Child Clinic every Thursday afternoon, a Chiropody Clinic for the eld- 
erly on alternate Fridays, and seven doctors’ surgeries each week are also available in Bar Hill. 
The supermarket and garage entices many with its ease of access and parking, but there is a 
saying that ‘All that glitters is not gold’. 

What lies in store for Dry Drayton? Experience has taught us that change in ownership, in 
developers and especially in local government administration allow earlier agreements to be 
altered, in some instances without any notification whatsoever, even to re-aligning the perimeter 
road through a corner of Dry Drayton parish, to say nothing of the Fairway-2 development 

John Hacker, Dry Drayton Newsletter, No. 50, May 1981 


The attempt to annex the entire golf course was, therefore, a diplomatic blunder. What Mr. Hacker 
forgot in venting his feelings about the new village which had been carved out of a corner of the parish 
for which he and others cared deeply, was that Bar Hill was still incomplete, and its residents were 
fighting similar battles with developers and planning authorities on other fronts. It took a fatality to 
bring bus services into Bar Hill; the village had, in no way, wanted the warehouse area by the A604, or 
The Fairway housing development; that Bar Hill Parish Council would have preferred the area by the 
A604 to remain in agriculture rather than being developed as a private golf course; the school had barely 
sufficient space for the children attending it (some of whom were from Dry Drayton); and it had been the 
residents of Bar Hill who were enhancing rural views by planting belts of trees around the village, a task 
ignored by the Developers. Although in common with many other villages Dry Drayton had lost its shop 
and post office, the development of Bar Hill was ensuring the survival of those facilities that remained; 
the school’s numbers were enhanced by children from Bar Hill, and the pub., the Black Horse, was 
preferred by some residents of Bar Hill to The Fox and the Social Club. Arguably, in retrospect, Dry 
Drayton church would have been better served by having an incumbent resident in Bar Hill, responsible 
for both communities. 
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At the same time as the golf course was being developed, the Developers had applied for planning 
permission to develop the adjoining eighteen acres along the A604 for industrial purposes as had been 
agreed in principle some years earlier. The planning authority informed the Developers that only “ware- 
housing and distributive services demonstrably connected with Cambridge’ might be considered. The 
Developers, as a result, threatened to abandon the golf course project, then under construction. Permis- 
sion, however, was eventually granted in 1975 for a warehousing and distributive area (‘demonstrably 
connected with Cambridge’ was dropped), and attracted by the upgrading of the A604 as an access road 
to the M11 and the main means of access between the Midlands and the east coast ports, the units were 
soon occupied. This, of course, increased the need for unskilled and clerical workers from socio-eco- 
nomic groupings classes one and two. Not only, therefore, did these units bring in their own managerial 
employees, but also the majority of their workers as well, and the arrival of Tesco in Bar Hill only 
aggravated this trend. By the end of the 1970s, however, the Cambridge technological revolution was 
having an effect. Although Bar Hill remained a commuter or dormitory village, employment for skilled 
technical workers began to be introduced, though most of these still came from outside the village. This 
was a long way from the matching of housing and employment envisaged at the inception which stated 
that about a third of residents of all socio-economic levels would work in the village, but at least the 
effects of the failure to bring this about were no longer quite so conspicuous. 

Throughout the first ten years of Bar Hill’s existence, the A604, the only means of access to and 
egress from the village, was increasingly dangerous. Originally, it had been intended to limit the number 
of houses built to two hundred before work was started on a flyover across the A604, then a three-lane 
carriageway with a central lane for overtaking in both directions. The Developers, however, had per- 
suaded the County planners to increase this to four hundred by March 1971. Buses, at this time, did not 
enter the village, but stopped for those residents going into Cambridge on the far side of the A604. As 
early as June 1968, the then Parish Meeting asked whether buses could be routed into the village. The 
Eastern Counties Omnibus Company’s reply was that this would not be considered until there were two 
hundred occupied houses was confirmed by the Eastern Area Traffic Commissioners in December. 


The Traffic commissioners referred the letter to the E.;C.Omnibus Co. Ltd. who replied in their 
usual monotonous manner. They said that they considered there to be insufficient occupied dwell- 
ings to warrant separate service, and furthermore by spurring the existing services into the vil- 
lage, inconvenience and irritation would be caused to passengers not wishing to disembark in 
Bar Hill, The problem of crossing main roads to reach bus stops was not peculiar to Bar Hill, and 
they regretted that at that time they could be of no more help. 

Minutes of the Bar Hill Parish Meeting, 3" December 1968 


The decision to make the road a dual carriageway, and further delays in building a flyover (or two 
flyovers, as was announced initially) led to he first fatality as a result of a resident attempting to cross the 
road in April 1972 though, three years earlier, two ladies had sustained serious leg injuries while waiting 
at the bus stop. The Parish Council had, by this time, been negotiating with Eastern Counties and Whip- 
pet for four years, and ‘the Eastern Counties Company had repeatedly resisted pressures to improve their 
service, whilst the Whippet Company had shown a readiness to provide services in response to de- 
mand’. The fatality aroused indignation, and, at a hastily convened meeting, Whippet coaches doubled 
their number of buses entering and leaving the village, and, at the end of the year Eastern Counties were 
granted permission to run an hourly service every day between 8 am and 6 pm. Although this fell short 
of the proposal that all buses should run into the village rather than stop on the main road, and that there 
should be a fifty miles per hour speed limit as it passed Bar Hill, this was considered a sensible step 
forward until a flyover could be built. The decision to make the A604 a trunk-road effectively enabled 
both the Developers and the County Council to dispose of their responsibility to build the flyover, and 
work on dualling the road and erecting the flyover began in February 1975. It was of considerable relief 
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when on 2" March 1978, the flyover was opened. This paved the way for a better bus service, which 
entered and left the village at more frequent intervals. 


The Flyover (Floxen Bridge) under construction 1977, Photo WHS Norton 


The review by the new owners of Bar Hill Developments between 1968 and 1970 was even more far- 
reaching than residents realised. It proposed, in fact, that the company should ultimately dispose of all 
the land it owned in the village. Although residents were still obliged to pay their maintenance charges 
as stipulated in their leases, the Village Trust had never been fully operational. Payments were placed in 
an Amenity Fund from which expenses for village payments were taken, and the surplus endowed for 
future village facilities. 
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Amenity Fund: Income and Expenditure Account from the ‘date of commencement [of the vil- 
lage] to December 25" 1973’. 


Income 
Residential Properties 20,846.89 
Shops 3,055.90 
23,902.79 
Expenditure 
Road Materials 22.00 
TV Aerial Maintenance 115.38 
General Maintenance: Labour 6,277.44 
Material 671.89 
Plant Hire and Maintenance Hire 706.95 
Maintenance 179.00 
Quantity Surveyors’ Fees 40.60 
VAT (where applicable on above) 25.23 
8038.49 
Excess of Income over expenditure 15,864.30 


Bar Hill Developments Ltd., as circulated to residents March 1975 


Also, all community land was still in the hands of the Developers. It included land designated for a 
village green. Why, residents asked, were the levelling and seeding of the village green and provision of 
a village hall continually being prevaricated while £200,000 was being invested by the Developers in 
constructing the golf course (and much of this would be recovered by the sales of the executive-style 
houses and the sale of the lease of the hotel)? With several hundred children in the village, this was 
causing problems; those who wanted to play football had to choose between landscaped areas — which 
caused friction with some older residents due to confusion as to which were play areas and which were 
merely landscaped — and rough ground in the factory area. This, of course, caused widespread resent- 
ment, and many residents simply refrained from paying, despite warnings that they were obliged to do 
under the terms of their leases. Also, with few climbing frames around the village, the Developers 
began to complain of vandalism on their building sites. These problems appeared to be on their way to 
being overcome when a draft constitution of the Village Trust was submitted to the Cambridgeshire and 
Isle of Ely County Council, Chesterton Rural District Council and various building societies in February 
1974; maintenance (to be known as ‘amenity’) charges, it stated, would be based in future on the Gross 
Rateable Value of properties. 

The certificate to waive the provisions of the Leasehold Reform Act had been issued in March 
1971. Its ratification by the High Court was, however, delayed because the area covered by the waiver 
had changed as a result of the re-routing of the perimeter road due to the golf course application. At first, 
it appeared that the waiver would be rendered null and void, but by August 1975 these legal complexi- 
ties had been resolved, and negotiations with regard to village maintenance began. A ‘scheme of man- 
agement’ was awaited. When it arrived in early 1976, it proposed that the Parish Council would become 
ipso facto the Village Trust, that the amenity charges would be, in effect, an increase of 3p. in the pound 
in the parish rate. The parish precept would be £17,000 for the year 1977-78, whereas that for the year 
1974-75 had been only £2,700. (Because of the increasing size of the village, and the consequent expan- 
sion of the Parish Council’s responsibilities, it would rise to £30,000 in the year 1981-82.) The functions 
of the Developers would become the responsibility of the Parish Council, and the freeholds of all devel- 
oped and community areas - about 650 properties in all - would become theirs. The Parish Council 
would, therefore, become a major landowner, being given the freehold of about one third of the village 
area. Maintenance of these areas would result in the employment of three men full-time. In addition, an 
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endowment of £50,000 towards the construction of a village hall was offered. At a special Parish Meet- 
ing on May 13", the Council received a mandate to go ahead. In the words of the Chairman, Rodney 
Dale: 


It has been agreed between the developers and the Parish Council that the Council could take 
over the responsibility for village maintenance from October 1“ 1976. 

The Council would be given certain assets, including areas of amenity land both inside and 
outside the perimeter road, Bar House Farm, some equipment, £50,000, and those residential 
freeholds in phases 1,2,3,6 and 7 which presently belong to the developer. Maintenance would 
be funded through the parish rate, and the maintenance charges attached to each property would 
cease at Christmas 1976. At the same time, the Parish Council would become responsible for 
collecting arrears of maintenance, and it is hoped that, if the transfer takes place, much of the 
money owing will be forthcoming. It is only fair to say that, if necessary, the Council will pursue 
debts somewhat more diligently than the developer has. The Council will be able to sell freeholds 
to residents, but the cost of transfers is not yet known. 

It has taken countless meetings to reach this point in the negotiations, and the Council feels 
that it has fulfilled the mandate given to it by the village meeting. It has always been known that 
the maintenance of our village would one day pass into our hands - at present, it is in those of the 
developer. After much negotiating, agreement was reached on 13 May 1976. The scheme has yet 
to be accepted by the District Council and the High Court. Any comments or questions should be 
addressed to the Clerk to the Parish Council, Mark Pettit, 28 Acorn Avenue, before August 14". 


Bar Hill News, August 1976 


The Parish Council’s role was, therefore, greatly enhanced. This unique role was neatly encapsulated by 
Rodney Dale in his article, A Note on Bar Hill Parish Council (1977). 


Because it is deeply involved with a growing village, the work of Bar Hill Parish Council is 
different from that of other parish councils. One of the perennial issues on its monthly agenda is 
that of planning, which takes a great deal of time. At one end of the scale are the extensions that 
many residents are adding to their houses, which go some way towards providing the variety that 
some people say ‘instant’ villages lack. On the other hand is the large Tesco superstore, the plans 
for which were subjected to the closest consideration by the Parish Council, supported by a 
Residents’ Association survey and several public meetings before being given the go-ahead. In 
addition, one of the Parish Council’s more unusual functions lies in its being a landowner. 

Originally a village trust was planned to look after the communal areas of the village, but, 
after much complex negotiation between itself and the Developers, the Parish Council took on 
this responsibility, being given the freehold of about a third of the village area plus an endow- 
ment with which to build a village hall. These duties involve the employment of two men full- 
time, and are financed from the Parish Rate. Since the endowment was made, a committee of the 
Parish Council has pushed forward the building plans for a village hall to an advanced stage. 

These unusual tasks take up a great deal of time. Such mundane tasks, however, as the pro- 
vision of the Village Green, play equipment, allotments, benches and litter bins are not neglected. 
No account would be complete without the recognition of the work undertaken by the Parish 
Clerk-Treasurer. His assistance has a task which can only endeavour to serve all the people all 
the time. 


The years of delay and prevarication had therefore been rendered pointless. Had the Developers not 
delayed their application to the very last minute before submitting their application to be exempted from 
the Leasehold Reform Act, had they borne in mind that an alteration in the area covered by the waiver 
might invalidate it, then the Trust as envisaged in 1966 might have been established. Ten years of delay 
in getting this vital aspect of the village underway, caused by the reluctance of Trafalgar House to accept 
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the agreement entered into by Cubitt’s and the County Council, had to be set against the advantages, 
which, in the end, accrued to the village. The Parish Council formally accepted the offer on 20" July, 
subject to the agreement of South Cambridge District Council. Missing from the agreement, however, 
was the one-acre site in the centre of the village originally allocated for a village hall. Instead, the Parish 
Council received an endowment towards the provision of a village hall of £50,000. The site had been 
relinquished in return for the freeholds elsewhere in the village, including that of the Old Farmhouse. In 
the words of one councillor: ‘Things have improved considerably over the last few months, but this is 
considerably less than we had hoped’. Although the Old Farmhouse was on the other side of the Village 
Green, the council had no option but to consider extending it to provide a village hall. The agreement 
was not signed until 6" December, by which time, for what seemed to be the most urgent priority, 
arrangements for the construction of a village hall were under way. 


Mr. Martin Rich, chairman of Bar Hill Development, officially hands over the 
documents of Bar Hill village to Mr. Rodney Dale, chairman of the Parish Council. 
Cambridge Evening News, December 15th 1976 


In the meantime, the Parish Council bought shares in Trafalgar House Investments, the parent company 
of the Developer, ‘to keep on eye on matters which affect the village’. It was the Parish Council’s policy 
to sell the freeholds on residents’ properties as soon as possible. Until February 1977, however, council- 
lors were unable to fix a price for the freeholders as most of them were themselves leaseholders. This 
disqualification was removed when South Cambridgeshire District Council absolved them from this 
law providing they declared an interest if they were leaseholders in anything apart from their own homes. 
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In April, it was announced that freeholds would be on sale for between thirty-five and fifty-five pounds 
plus legal costs of between fifteen and twenty, and two months later seventy-five per cent of outstanding 
maintenance charges had been collected. An era ended in the same month when Bar Hill Developments 
announced their intention to leave the village, their Chairman, Mr. Martin Rich, presenting the Bar Hill 
News with a ‘handsome contribution’. The village’s Tenth Anniversary Celebrations was Mr. Rich’s and 
the Developer’s swansong; he chaired the committee which organised them, and the Group Managing 
Director of the parent company, Trafalgar House, Mr. Victor Matthews performed the opening cer- 
emony. 

As to the remainder of the village, it was to be divided into two parts, the housing areas to be 
developed by individual builders (who were subsidiaries of the Ideal Building Corporation), and the 
retail and industrial areas remaining in the hands of the Developers, or so everyone thought. Apart from 
the areas allocated to the Parish Council, therefore, the remainder of the village was still in the hands of 
Trafalgar House. This had not prevented, however, the collapse of Nunn’s, who were, at that time con- 
structing Hollytrees. Development of this area, and part of Pheasant Rise, was stymied for several months 
until the matter was resolved, with no houses being completed in 1975. 

The problem of retailing in the village had exercised the minds of residents and Developers alike. 
At the heart this was the ‘restrictive covenant’, which had been granted to the Keymarkets supermarket 
chain to induce it to open in Bar Hill in 1968. This precluded the opening of any shops selling groceries, 
greengrocery, butchery or bread and cakes. An element of choice was introduced when fresh fruit and 
vegetables were sold from the back of an old van. Several shops in The Mall had remained unoccupied, 
and as a result the extension of another eighteen shops remained dormant. The solution to this problem, 
the coming of Tesco, would dominate the affairs of the village in the 1970s, changing completely the 
face of it for better or ill, and the perception of it from within and without. 

No sooner, however, had residents acquired control of part of their village through their Parish 
Council, than Bar Hill figured in two development strategies proposed by the Cambridgeshire planners. 
In the first, the population of Bar Hill would expand by 2,000 in addition to the 4,500 already envisaged, 
and the second by 6,000; in their words, ‘the full development potential could be exploited’. With the 
village less than half-complete, for the second time in its short existence planners had identified it for 
further expansion. The Parish Council gave ten reasons why this expansion should not take place: 


The original intention of the County Council when planning Bar Hill was to provide a self- 
contained community. We have a traffic-free footpath system linking groups of houses, a 
primary school, church centre, health centre, shopping centre and industrial area. 

The original plan is being realised with but minor modifications. Bar Hill is a comparative rarity; 
one which has been planned as a whole. 

We have a population of some 2,200 — about 45% of the planned total. We are building the ‘spirit 
of community’ which the village must have to succeed. We are, therefore, very much averse 
from further development which would degrade the village we are trying to build. 

Moreover, we are sure that the village as planned should be completed before there is thought 
given to the next step. Because Bar Hill is more ‘planned’ than most villages it can stand less 
in the way of modification. 

The density of housing inside the perimeter road cannot be increased; it follows, therefore, that 
additional population would have to be housed outside it. 

It is assumed that the planning for such additional development would be carried out as a whole, 
rather than piecemeal. It follows that such development would stand alone, and have noth- 
ing to do with the planned Bar Hill. 

Anyone moving into an established village can expect development taking place here and there. 
Those who move into Bar Hill know expressly what to expect — a village designed and 
planned as a whole. 

We are far from convinced that there is a need to expand Bar Hill, extrapolated from growth-rates 
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of populations, areas, job, opportunities and so on. 

We are not in favour [not persuaded] by promises such as the future provision of a secondary 
school. It is important to fulfill outstanding promises to the letter, or there will be little 
credibility attached to further promises. 

The [Parish] Council, certain that it reflects public opinion, strongly opposes any plan to increase 
the size of Bar Hill beyond that at present planned. 

Rodney Dale, Bar Hill News, July 1977 


The proposals failed to cast a shadow over Bar Hill’s Tenth Anniversary Celebrations. Eventually, a 
modification of the first scheme was agreed; the direction of the perimeter road was adjusted, and four 
hundred and twenty houses on top of those originally planned were built, with an eventual total of 1,670. 

By the end of the decade, the shape of Bar Hill for the next twenty years was almost complete. 
Some housing developments remained to be built, house building having been held up by the recession 
of 1973, and the financial collapse of J. Nunn and Sons. By that year (1975), the population had reached 
1,673 occupying 599 houses. During the next few years, houses were constructed at a slow rate, with 
only 173 completed before the end of the decade. At this rate, it would have taken thirty years before the 
village was complete. A decision was taken by Bar Hill Developments, therefore, to sell parcels of land 
to individual builders outside the Trafalgar House group in the hope that this would accelerate develop- 
ment. 

Most of those moving into the village had young families or started them soon after their arrival. It 
was customary then that the mothers should remain at home to look after the children — child-minders 
and househusbands were for the future - and, accordingly, found themselves in a new environment with 
few friends or relatives around them. Among the organisations providing a welcome for them were the 
‘Newcomers’, which, late in the decade, changed its name to ‘Allcomers’ on taking on the mantle of the 
Retired Residents’ Club when it closed, due to lack of people to run it, in July 1977. The monthly 
lunches, organised by Jo Hall and others at the Church Centre, also made a contribution in this direction. 

From the outset, the village had had its detractors, chiefly by those who could or would not see the 
community spirit at the very heart of it. There were those local landowners who had wanted Lolworth 
expanded rather than an entirely new village on a green field site, local builders who resented that 
national companies had been approached to build Bar Hill rather than themselves, and several busi- 
nesses in Cambridge blamed a loss of trade on the new village, a cause taken up in the columns of the 
Cambridge Evening News. When the Clerk to Cambridge City Council accused the County Council of 
‘a calculated insult to the City Council in not consulting us about the village’ at the public enquiry 
December 1963, a charge which the Planning Officer for the County Council denied, it was the start of 
a long period of ill-feeling towards Bar Hill. Also, certain sociologists believed that Bar Hill would be a 
social and environmental disaster. In the early 1970s, this had come close to reality. Builders’ liquidations 
and the Developer’s review had meant that houses were unfinished and roads unpaved and unlit; the 
stream running through the village overflowed and the school was flooded, and the communal television 
aerial was frequently out of order. Later, for almost eighteen months during 1976-77 after the closure of 
Keymarkets, Bar Hill had no food shop. ‘Bar Hill has never reached the population target we understood 
it would reach when we took the store in the late sixties,’ a Keymarkets spokesman stated. ‘We regret 
very much closing, but it is not viable with the population of Bar Hill.” Common perception believed 
that the real reason was connected with the impending opening of Tesco’s, though final planning ap- 
proval had not been given. 

Not for the first time did residents belie outsiders’ perceptions of the village: the Flanagan family 
sold fruit and vegetables from the back of the old van, and the fish and chip shop became a mini village 
grocer. One of Bar Hill’s most strident critics of the time drew a contorted parallel between the confu- 
sion caused by the construction of the flyover, and the village itself. 
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We have read many discussions of how to stop the uncreation of our environment: Bar Hill is all 
we can create in our century — an environmental death. It is ill-sited, bleak, muddled, hideous and 
anarchic. Spatially, it is a nightmare. God knows what kind of feelings about life the kids have, 
hanging about in that horrible little windswept centre, which lacks all human touch. What a farce 
all this Department of the Environment stuff is. I have driven to Bar Hill several times in the last 
month, and each time it has been a nightmare. I do not mean the new road-works, though these 
have turned chaos into old night. There are few indications as to who has right of way, or what 
the relationship is of one road to another. The whole place has the air of being unadopted, and is 
really a kind of no-go area. 
David Holbrook (abridged), Cambridge Evening News, 2"! December 1975. 


Comments by a South Cambridgeshire District Councillor that ‘This place [Bar Hill] is going to be a 
memorial to 1960s and 70s planning, going downhill and getting grottier and grittier... that we are going 
to have a first-class rural slum on out hands.’ could be tolerated as typical of the contemptible attitude 
towards the village by those from the leafier parts of the county, but Holbrook’s criticisms were differ- 
ent, provoking a torrent of indignation from many in the village. 


I am tired of the emotional and illogical criticisms of Bar Hill as expressed in Mr. Holbrook’s 
letter. Once irritating, their ill-informed repetitiveness has now become boring. 

Mr. Holbrook displays a masochistic pleasure in visiting Bar Hill. If his journeys are such ‘a 
nightmare’ why then does he continue undertaking them? Surely, it would be more sensible to 
drive to Cambridge and spend half his travelling time seeking a parking space for which he 
would then have to pay. At Bar Hill, there is no problem as parking is free and in close proximity 
of the shopping centre. 

Chaos is relative, and I would suggest that Mr. Holbrook’s opinion is that of an individual, 
and reflects his myopic and biased viewpoint. At least Bar Hill has no through roads, and is 
therefore not subjected to the relevant problems affecting other localities. Rather than creating 
an ‘environmental death’ (how does one create death?), a very positive approach is being made 
towards the development of Bar Hill, to make it an attractive place to live and work in — where 
else, for example, can a child attend primary school without crossing a public highway? How- 
ever, any worthwhile community development of this size takes time and effort, and it can only 
be irrational prejudice which measures the final objective by the isolated and temporary con- 
struction difficulties so necessary to obliterate the very ‘nightmares’ Mr. Holbrook speaks of. 

David Lindsay (abridged), Cambridge Evening News, 8" December 1975 


Even after the opening of Tesco, an article in the Architect's Journal by Graham Moss, an urban and 
rural planning consultant, claimed that Bar Hill was ‘too large, too artificial and too posh’! 


The author [Mr. Moss, of the article in the Architect's Journal] argues that South Cambridgeshire 
District Councillor [not the developer of Bar Hill] would have been better advised to spend its 
money on improving resources and housing in existing villages. A village is a low-key develop- 
ment, simply laid out, and rarely in conflict with the ideals of the surrounding countryside. 
Because the houses are so posh, they are unsuitable for essential agricultural labourers. The type 
of resident attracted to the village would inevitably raise the cost of living. The large amount of 
office and warehousing space together with the luxury hotel and championship golf course would 
soon mean that the development would be designated a town. 
Cambridge Evening News, 20" January 1978 
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Bar Hill slammed 
as being ‘too posh’ 
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Bar Hill, too posh, too big, too artificial, Cambridge Evening News, January 20th 
1978 


On the other hand, encouraged by comments in the local press, such as a “ghost town’, a ‘first class rural 
slum’, and ‘nothing that a well-aimed bomb wouldn’t put right’, the description of Bar Hill as a ‘great 
disaster area’ became widespread. Residents were later offended by other descriptions such as ‘a glori- 
fied council estate‘ or ‘the houses round Tesco’, or, by estate agents, ‘this estate’ or ‘this development’. 
Loyal members of the community sprang to the defence of the village, which in many ways, they had 
created, and which they had come to love. Over a thousand stickers ‘I love Bar Hill’ were printed and 
distributed by a local businessman, Mr. Dave Mutch, and were seen ‘in profusion’ in London, and in 
Scotland, the West Country, the Midlands and south Wales. Residents claimed that critics noticed only 
what they saw as they travelled to Tesco. Detractors failed to see the depth of community life, which was 
the heart and soul of Bar Hill. Emotionally, residents looked back with pride to what had been achieved. 
They also recalled what, in retrospect, had been the lighter side of the development of the village. 
Rows of flagpoles with bunting had been a feature of the entrance to the village since development 
started; in the eyes of residents, it made Bar Hill look like a housing developement. When planning 
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permission to retain them was refused in September 1973, their removal a year later was another sign 
that Bar Hill was a village in its own right. Neither was Bar Hill immune from the times. A ‘suspicious 
looking parcel’ was seen under one of the cars outside The Fox. As several soldiers were enjoying a 
‘disco-night’ in the pub at the time, the Army’s bomb disposal squad was called in. After residents in 
nearby houses and flats had been evacuated, the robot blew up the ‘bomb’; it contained nothing but 
paper and glass. The Firemen’s Strike of 1977-78 saw community spirit in Bar Hill at its best. After a 
meeting organised by the Parish Council and the Residents’ Association, 


‘the response to our [the Parish Council and the Residents’ Association] appeal was spontaneous 
and overwhelming. Forty-five residents replied, together with six trained nurses. Then followed 
numerous offers of help with equipment, etc. By the evening of the first day of the strike, we had 
two cars equipped with rescue fire-fighting equipment, and ten hastily trained volunteers. At that 
time, we were able to offer assistance between 6pm and 6am only, but soon we had sufficient 
numbers to extend the cover to twenty-four hours, all volunteers having had basic training. 


It was with a pang of regret, however, when they learned that the firemen were returning to work. They 
had never moved in earnest — almost. 


Our Communications Officer, Martin Churchill was awakened by the phone at 4-30 one morn- 
ing. As he stumbled downstairs, yelling for his wife to find his pyjamas and helmet, he was sure 
that his moment of glory had come. Breathlessly, he plucked the telephone and uttered the words 
he had practised day and night for six weeks, ‘Hello, 81311.’ It was Tesco’s Bakery, who could 
not get their ovens to light. Could he give them some advice? Who could refuse? 


Finally, sceptics were assured that this Dad’s Army of firemen did not conduct all their training in The 
Fox, and that those on Al standby, to the dismay of their wives, were required to wear plastic macs and 
“welly boots’ in bed. 

Visually from the top of Crafts Hill, residents could see that their village was maturing, absorbing 
itself into the surrounding countryside. The Environmental Studies Project chose Bar Hill as one of its 
subjects. Each of four groups visited the village for two weeks, the first to familiarise itself with its 
features, character and layout and the second with photography, mapping and a questionnaire. After- 
wards, one of the members of the groups wrote this assessment of the village as he saw it in the summer 
of 1978. 


Poor Bar Hill! It has borne so much criticism from outsiders, the Environmental Studies Group 
being no exception. Duncan [presumably a member] referred to it as ‘that ugly eyesore’. Want- 
ing to keep on speaking terms with friends and relations who live in Bar Hill, I cannot be quite so 
condemning. 

Certainly, as a ‘village’, it has little sympathy with its rural surroundings, and the shops and 
services it provides makes it more like a small town. Bar Hill, however, is more than an isolated 
suburb. It has a much stronger community than many old-established villages. The residents 
have worked hard to make it succeed, even if planners and developers have not, The desire for a 
pleasing appearance was quickly sacrificed to the god of profit, the site being too bleak to soften 
the starkness of angular yellow walls. 

At present, the majority of its inhabitants is under forty, but, given time, the imbalance will 
correct itself. Perhaps it is the common problems and common purpose of a limited age-range 
which has made Bar Hill such a united, successful community. As a group of buildings, it leaves 
much to be desired, but as a community it deserves a lot of praise. 

Adam Jacobs, The Cantabrigian, Summer 1978 
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Adam Jacobs, in summing up Bar Hill at the end of the 1970s, was nearer the mark than he perhaps 
realised. Appearance and principle had been readily sacrificed to expediency and the ‘god of profit’, yet, 
where crucial in the maintenance of a thriving community they had somehow remained intact. The 
Tesco store had been positioned so as not to mar the general ambience of the village in which it was 
centrally situated. Thousands of trees had been planted to ameliorate the ‘starkness of angular yellow 
walls’. It was, perhaps, the narrow social class and age-range of its residents which had created that 
community. Already, by 1978, this was changing: socially it was broadening, the Social Club providing 
the required stimulus during the coming decade, when the widening age-range would cause tensions 
such as those experienced in older communities. 

Bar Hill, in fact, had been a living example of a changing world. The sentiments expressed in John 
Hacker’s article in the May 1981 edition of the Dry Drayton Newsletter represented fears of these 
changes, that Bar Hill would as a result engulf his own community. A glance, in 1980, at Brian Falk’s 
retail proposals in 1963 was the simple proof of how the world had changed. These were conceived in 
times when the corner shop or village shop still reigned supreme - that there should be corner shops in 
the more distant parts of Bar Hill - and supermarkets were associated with what was cheap and com- 
monplace. Combined with the slow development of the village - residential, industrial as well as retail - 
the changes created a hiatus which Tesco’s arrived to fill. To some, Tesco ‘rescued’ Bar Hill from failure; 
to others, Tesco represented the onset of a world which they resented, and there were those to whom 
(along with the sliding roof of the shopping centre which never opened because of its poor design) 
Tesco’s symbolised the failings of the original master plan, the consequential slow development of the 
village, and the inevitable asset-stripping by Trafalgar House Investments. 

Nevertheless Bar Hill had passed through a difficult childhood and a stormy adolescence in chang- 
ing times, and was now on the verge of full maturity. 
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1980 - 1989 


During the 1980s, the development of Bar Hill drew quietly to a close. In October 1989, the plans for the 
last fourteen houses in the village were submitted for planning approval. When the last of these was 
completed, it was an event unnoticed by both the Parish Council and, more surprisingly, by the editor of 
the Bar Hill News. The village, in short, had settled into a state of equilibrium; the tribulation of the 
coming of Tesco in the 1970s finally came to an end with the approval of their expansion in 1981 and 
their agreement in June 1986 to create landscaping to conform with the original plans; the turmoil of yet 
further expansion was to come. With the opening of the Village Hall and Social Club, the vital piece in 
the social jigsaw puzzle of Bar Hill was put in place. In January 1980, the Parish Council met for the first 
time in the Committee Room of the Village Hall, and soon afterwards, the membership of the Social 
Club exceeded the 500 mark. No longer could Bar Hill be described as exclusively middle class or ‘too 
posh’. 

Yet the village was middle class in that it represented the ‘middle’ stratum of society, ‘middle 
England’. It was, in short, an epitome of Thatcher’s Britain. The initial aim for ten per cent of the 
housing to be social housing (council houses) had gone unrealised; only in the first phase (Robin Close) 
were these provided, and during the 1980s most of these houses were bought by their occupants. On the 
other hand, the fifty most expensive houses in the village had been placed outside the necklace of the 
perimeter road, a display of corporate arrogance in separating the most affluent in the community from 
the rest. Ninety-five per cent of residents were, therefore, part of this ‘middle’ stratum of society, highly 
mobile, self-reliant and increasingly materialistic. Not only the Social Club manifested this middle stra- 
tum, but also Bar Hill Church, which unerringly sought to ‘worship God and serve the community’. In 
April 1987 it set itself the target of raising £500,000 as the Church Centre, after only fourteen years, was 
already too small for its needs. 

Even Tesco became accepted as part of the village environment. Its size and position harmonised 
with its surroundings, and the garden centre was a feature which residents found appealing. By the end 
of the decade ninety-nine per cent of the village were shopping there. There were, of course, negative 
aspects of Tesco’s presence. In a Residents’ Association questionnaire in 1982, twenty-seven per cent of 
respondents complained of lack of choice, that Tesco were not prepared to build more small shops, thus 
continuing, by virtue of the fact that they owned the entire centre of the village, including The Mall, a 
version of Keymarkets’ Restrictive Covenant. An equal number complained about the large number of 
shopping trolleys littering the village. While Tesco’s argued that it was residents’ responsibility to return 
them (regardless of the fact that some were left by outsiders), both the Parish Council and Residents’ 
Association proposed that a £1 coin should be inserted to release a trolley and then retrieved afterwards. 
In August 1980, the Parish Council recovered forty trolleys from ‘roadways, play areas and ditches’, 
locked them up ‘in a barn’, and sent Tesco an invoice for £40 for recovering them. Tesco’s duly paid up, 
complaining about trolleys ‘migrating’ out of the shopping area, and imploring the public to return them 
after use. Although Tesco ‘trolley collectors’ stepped up their roaming of the village for abandoned 
trolleys, this remained a running sore between the store and the community throughout the decade and 
into the following one. 

The highlight of the decade was undoubtedly the twenty-first anniversary celebrations in 1986 (the 
date being taken when Bar Hill became a parish). Throughout the weekend of the last weekend in June, 
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street parties took place in many parts of the village, and, on the Saturday evening, a pig roast and dance 
took place at the school. To open the féte was Mrs Stella Butcher, who, with her first husband, Mr. Bob 
Burry, had been Bar Hill’s first residents in 1967, and, after Bob’s death, had left the village. To many in 
the village, she was the ‘lady in the Sales Office who had sold them their house’. Her comment that ‘you 
can leave Bar Hill, but it never quite leaves you’ was widely felt. Accompanying Stella was her daughter, 
Elizabeth and her husband, Peter, who had come from Arizona. USA. Elizabeth, one of the first twenty 
nine children at Bar Hill Primary School, had travelled with Peter from Arizona in July 1984 to marry in 
the church in which her mother had been involved at the planning stage, and where a stained glass 
window had been installed in memory of her father. There was a widespread feeling of optimism that 
Bar Hill was ‘the problem child that has come of age’, that more settled times were ahead. 

The sanguine feeling of 1986 was, perhaps, illusory, though eighty-seven per cent of residents 
‘liked’ living in the village, and believed that earlier criticisms had been made before the village had 
truly come of age. Sheila Kennedy concluded in her study of 1973 that most residents arrived in Bar Hill 
because the houses were considerably cheaper than those in Cambridge, but were afterwards loath to 
leave. Correspondence in the columns of the Cambridge Evening News revealed the difference between 
perception and expectations among residents of the village. 


Whenever they [the fourteen to eighteen age-group] play near the football or cricket pitches, 
they are victimised by grown-ups who come from the private club-house and accuse them of 
being vandals, etc. Apart from being able to buy chips and the fish shop and a few Cokes or the 
like from the off-licence section at the pub, there is nothing else to do, and the only place they 
can meet under cover is the arcade. 

Bar Hill, for the rates it pays, has nothing when compared with many other developments, 
and it’s about time some cash was forthcoming from South Cambridgeshire District Council to 
build a few facilities to suit this age group. The village has the space to build a swimming pool, 
dance hall, teenagers’ and others’ café, and don’t tell me the authorities have not the cash — 
because I don’t believe it. 

M. Fiske, Cambridge Evening News, 7° May 1981 


The reply was equally to the point 


Bar Hill is not a ‘dump’ or a ‘dead hole’, and it certainly is far from ‘dead’. The latest edition of 
the Bar Hill Information Booklet (produced by voluntary effort and distributed free to all resi- 
dents) has five pages under the heading ‘Clubs and Societies’ All of these have been created by 
people where they felt there was a gap which needed to be filled. Many of these were started 
before the advent of the Village Hall, which was built for the people of the village and where 
there are two different sized rooms for hire for a very reasonable amount. These have been used 
for youth discos, private parties, wedding receptions and fund-raising events. The sporting ac- 
tivities carried out in Bar Hill are too numerous to mention, but include football, netball, table 
tennis, badminton and jazz-rock dancing. There are scouts and guides, chess club, book group — 
the list is endless 

Youngsters and parents volunteered to convert a practically derelict old farmhouse into a 
very smart youth club. Staffed by volunteers, it opens on three nights a week. It was made possi- 
ble by generous donations from the Parish Council and South Cambridgeshire District Council. 
The lack of a swimming pool was mentioned; perhaps critics would like to organise fund-raising 
events to get it started. It is unrealistic to expect city facilities in a village, but Bar Hill has 
advantages which would not be found ina city. We think our village is great, but it would be even 
better if there were more ‘doers’ and less ‘moaners’. 

Jennifer Gant (and 24 other signatories), Cambridge Evening News, 18" May 1981 


Even five years later, within months of the completion of the village, a local estate agent, with interests 
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in land to the south of Cambridge, described Bar Hill as ‘a failure, a village without community spirit’. 
It was generally concluded that this gentleman was ‘talking out of his hat’ aggrieved, perhaps, that he 
had no stake in the village, and it had turned out, contrary to his expectations, to be a success. This was 
only one of the misinformed and implied criticisms which were still directed at Bar Hill. The murder at 
the Rhadegunds on the edge of the golf course was a case in point: to those unaware of the geography of 
the area, this may have appeared to be in the residential area of the village instead of some distance 
away. Likewise with accidents along the A14, which, rapidly during the decade, as a result of the open- 
ing of the Al - M1 link, became one of the busiest roads in the country. The headline - ‘accident at Bar 
Hill’ - occurred repeatedly. In fairness, the reduction of the dual-carriageway from three lanes to two 
made this inevitable, even after additional sign-posting had been placed in position: between 1988 and 
1992, over thirty accidents, most of them ‘slight’ occurred. Conversely, when a heavy lorry ploughed 
into the Lolworth Service Station in November 1998, killing an employee, few people realised that this 
was in Bar Hill. Considering the weight of traffic on the A14, it appeared to be an act of planning folly 
to allow the owners of the service station to re-build the pumps and kiosk in the same position. 


Planted in memory of Darren Coley, November 1998 


The signs that Bar Hill was reaching its maturity was evidenced in a succession of matters more evident 
in an established community. In October 1982, in an outbreak of wanton vandalism, twenty-four trees 
were damaged, goalposts broken irreparably, cricket nets damaged and windows in the Church Centre 
broken. The following March, it was reported to the Parish Council that compensation paid by the 
vandals, who had been prosecuted, would cover the costs of replacing the trees and the goalposts. The 
following year, the children’s play area was vandalised, and cars and motorcycles driven across grassed 
areas. Again, prosecutions ensued. For the first time, travellers occupied building land in June 1980. 
Such was the amount of litter in the village in March 1986 that Veronica Webb and Freda Skelson (the 
litter-busters) organised the first litter-collecting day. Even so, the first prosecution for ‘dumping‘ rub- 
bish in Bar Hill occurred the following year. 

On the positive side, the boundary of the village was adjusted to include Thruffle (Cambridgeshire 
vernacular for three-fold-plough) Way and part of Chestnut Rise, and the Structure Plan of 1988 stated 
that there would be no further development of Bar Hill. The Cambridge Green Belt was adjusted so as to 
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include the allotments, For those deceased of the village who wished to be buried rather than cremated, 
the Parish Council agreed to clear an unused part of Dry Drayton churchyard to be used for this purpose. 
From its earliest days, Bar Hill had been visited by a County Council mobile library. In August 1984, it 
was announced that the village should have a static library in three years time, and in February 1986 that 
it would be part of the Council’s capital programme for the year 1988-89. By this time, over 1,000 books 
a week were being borrowed from the mobile library, the largest in the county. The site chosen was at the 
end of Gladeside, and the Chairman of Cambridgeshire County Council, Jane Brooks, opened a new 
library there in November 1989. At the same time, the Cambridge Health Authority sold the land occu- 
pied by the Health Centre for £150,000. ‘At one go, it would earn itself some money, enable a dentist to 
move in beside the family doctors’ practice, and generally improve services for the community.’ 


The GPs at present occupy thirty-seven per cent of the centre, and under an agreement with 
the Health Authority, they will move out and establish their own purpose-built medical centre on 
the adjacent land. The dentist will move in, and the rest of the centre will be re-developed. The 
new premises will incorporate a link between the doctors’ new medical centre and the revamped 
health centre. The scheme will allow for a group activities’ room in the portion of the health 
centre retained by the Health Authority as well as improved facilities for speech therapy, physi- 
otherapy, general treatment and office accommodation. 


Cambridge Evening News, 21* April 1988 


To complete its identity as a village, some residents felt that Bar Hill should be ‘twinned’ with a similar 
community on the mainland of Europe. It seemed appropriate that this should be in the Kreis Viersen 
‘county’ in Rhineland-Westphalia in the then West Germany which was twinned with Cambridgeshire. 
In November 1981, the Parish Council decided to pursue a twinning arrangement with Liebenau near 
Nienburg which the Joint Twinning Committee of the Local Authority Association had proposed. At the 
same time, enquiries were being made as to whether Bar Hill could be twinned with the new community 
of Emmertsgrund near Heidelburg. Although it is the same distance from Heidelburg as Bar Hill is from 
Cambridge, it is technically a suburb, and the civic authorities there were unwilling for it to be sepa- 
rately twinned. In April 1982, as part of the Cambridge-Heidelburg Festival, thirteen guests from 
Emmertsgrund spent a week in Bar Hill, and wheels were set in motion for a return visit the following 
year. 

By the time it was announced that ‘there is insufficient interest in an official twinning’ with Liebenau 
in October 1985, the Bar Hill - Emmertsgrund link was firmly established. It was maintained by a 
handful of families visiting Germany in the ‘odd’ years and being hosts in the ‘even’. The year 1987 was 
particularly significant; not only was it the most successful visit to Emmertsgrund to date, but also eight 
residents from the German village attended Bar Hill’s twenty-first anniversary celebrations. Unfortu- 
nately, towards the end of the year, Robin Cruse, who had been responsible for forging the link six years 
previously, died while on holiday in her native Wales, and the momentum of those early years was never 
the same afterwards, 

The Bar Hill-Emmertsgrund Friendship Association had been set up to raise funds to entertain 
excursions and social events organised for the German visitors. While the residents of Emmertsgrund 
received funding from the civic authorities for this purpose, this was not the case in Bar Hill; relatively 
few families were prepared to pay a monthly contribution to the Association as well as the expense of 
accommodating a German family and paying their own fares to Emmertsgrund in return for what was, 
basically, a free holiday there. It was not, however, the question of funding in Bar Hill which caused the 
link to peter out. In 1988 and 1990, the disproportion of young, school-age children to families visiting 
Bar Hill caused accommodation problems. Parallel to this, was the difficulty in Emmertsgrund finding 
sufficient adults to ‘lead’ the group, and to organise a programme for the return visit. Added to this were 
financial problems cause by east-west German re-unification. 
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Successful ‘twinning’, it has been maintained, depends not only on the enthusiasm of individuals 
but also of interest groups in each community and of the civic authority. Establishing and then sustain- 
ing this interest was never successfully achieved. The Parish Council’s interest in the Liebenau link 
quickly waned, and in that with Emmertsgrund it was never more than polite uninvolvement. By 1984 it 
was more concermed with more mundane matters such as a ‘tidying-up’ programme in anticipation of 
the village’s completion - the Village Appraisal. Councillors combed the village looking for places 
which needed improving, cleaning up, refurbishing or landscaping. A full programme was drawn up; 
parts of it applied to the Council itself, others to Tesco, the industrial units, and the County Council. 
Dozens of small areas in the village were improved, though other recommendations were completely 
ignored 


In Friendship - Bar Hill and Emmertsgrund (author fourth from the left), Easter 
1987, Photo Philippa Hall 


Until the practice was banned at the beginning of the 1990s, many householders as well as wildlife had 
to contend with stubble burning as each August and September fields were cleared to prepare them for 
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the cultivation of the next crop. Black smut settled everywhere, as the following poem testifies: 


Dark clouds ascending, skies are grey, 
Come, smell out our fresh-baked country air. 
Black flakes of smut all around lay; 
Fields and hedgerows charred, sterile and bare. 
Harsh, cruel, greedy, selfish man, 
Thoughtless with his use of fire. 
Soft-bodied creatures cannot understand 

And are consumed in this funeral pyre. 
No plants, no insects, by fire removed 

No food for birds, or bees, or mice. 

The high intellect of man is proved, 

Must nature pay its dreadful price? 

John Hacker, Dry Drayton Newsletter, September 1976. 


There was no doubt, therefore, as the completion of the village was accelerated by the sale of parcels of 
building land to individual developers, residents of Bar Hill shared the problems as well as the enjoyments 
of those who lived elsewhere in the English countryside. Compared with 173 houses completed in the 
previous five years, 552 were completed between 1980 and 1984. There remained then only 387 
“unimplemented permissions’ plus 134 under construction. 


Whilst the advantages of involving several companies in house-building can be gauged in the 
faster completion rate, there is the alternative view that volume house-builders have spoilt the 
environmental quality of Bar Hill by their off-the-peg approach to house design [and disregard 
of its natural features]. It appears that the innovative and original designs identified with the 
early development at Bar Hill have been sacrificed in the need to speed up and complete the 
development. It is probably fair to say, however, that the recent standard of development has not 
been as low as that in the early 1970s. 
New Settlements: a History of Bar Hill, Cambridgeshire County Council, 1985 


By the end of the decade, and Bar Hill was complete apart from a few houses in Brookdale; apart from 
the smut caused by stubble burning, the village was, a cleaner and tidier place. Many thousands of trees 
had been planted, which were giving the village a ‘green’ appearance which its pioneers could have 
imagined only in their more fanciful moments. Its future was secure, or so it seemed; no increase in its 
population has been included in the Structure Plan, which stated: that ‘development outside the perim- 
eter road, other than the completion of the existing Industrial Estate, will not be permitted’ and that 
‘further expansion of the village is precluded as it is heavily constrained by the Cambridge Green Belt, 
the close proximity of adjoining settlements and the generally open character of the adjoining country- 
side’. 

The social cohesiveness of the early years, however, had all but disappeared. Most residents no 
longer identified themselves with the village as a single entity, but with different aspects of it such as the 
social club, the church or the school. It was now not merely mothers who brought their children to 
school and who met them in the afternoon, thus providing a hub for the wider community, but increas- 
ingly childminders (The Bar Hill and District Childminders Association was formed in 1977) and fa- 
thers too, mothers working to provide the fruits of prosperity now available to everyone. Although to 
others, Bar Hill was merely a dormitory, in a survey in 1992, a total of ninety-eight per cent of residents 
pronounced themselves ‘satisfied’ or ‘very satisfied’ with the village, compared with eighty-eight per 
cent in 1973. This was despite the fact that recent additions to it seemed outside this organic whole, like 
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peripheral housing estates without retail or community facilities of their own. The statement muted at 
this time, that Bar Hill was ‘too large for a village but too small for a town’ had a resonance of truth 
about it. Perversely, with ninety-nine per cent of the village shopping there on a regular visits, Tesco’s 
was one of the disparate elements which held the village together. Little did its residents know that, in 
the coming decade, it was the degree of control that the superstore exercised over the centre of their 
village that threatened to tear apart what so painfully had been achieved. With all its planned sectors 
completed and in use, and before the onset of the discord which was to characterise the 1990s, the 
following excerpts are from an article which examined the ‘aspirations of the new villages to the virtues 
of the old, with knobs on’. 


Bar Hill Library under construction, Photo WHS Norton 


Yet Bar Hill is a village: that much is official. It happens to be a new one, which makes it less of 
an anomaly every day. While, so far, some of the judgements from outside [the village] have 
been hard, the community itself does not regard the place as a failure. It can call as witnesses the 
children of the village school, who have conducted, with optimistic results, a very clear-eyed 
view of Bar Hill’s virtues and defects. 

If you can measure the health of a community in terms of the busyness of its residents’ 
association, then Bar Hill must be considered to be in the pink. Every month, there is a newslet- 
ter, vibrant with local activity, and the longer-standing residents say that one of the best benefits 
of life in Bar Hill is that there is always plenty to do, and never a shortage of people prepared to 
organise the doing. 

There is a degree of egalitarianism in the novelty of the place; how can you invoke an asso- 
ciation of centuries for the purposes of snobbery when the place is younger than the youngest 
inhabitant? How, for that matter, can you ‘spoil’ such a village with new buildings when all the 
old buildings are also new? Is this, at last, the unspoilt, unspoilable village? 

Bar Hill is no dream village. Dream villages are, by definition, unobtainable because they 
cannot trade with the real world in such motion as the English countryside. To try to root a 
village of the past in a blueprint of the future is to build bricks without straw. In a community 
composed entirely of newcomers like Bar Hill it becomes harder for anyone to pretend to be 
something he is not. Village in the Mynde, in the county of Fantasyshire, is a whole world away 
from here. If ever its spectre were to be blown across the Fens, it would be sent packing at once 
by the clang of a Tesco trolley. 

Alan Franks, The Times, 8" August 1989. 


af 


The 1990s proved that it was possible to spoil a village when all the buildings are new, when it was 
possible to spoil the unspoilable. The following assessment described the village at this critical juncture 
(abridged and slightly re-worded to exclude references to Cambourne, then at the planning stage): 


Despite major problems during development, Bar Hill is now an economic success; the commer- 
cial and industrial units are growing, and residents are above average in their income levels. To 
achieve profits, developers cut back on some aspects of the design of the village. This resulted in 
the identified social and visual problems. 

In conclusion, Bar Hill has been a very effective settlement to provide for development 
pressure. Firmer planning policy commitment and more ongoing planning and control [should 
have occurred], Bar Hill having had little policy intervention during its life. A new settlement not 
only needs a policy that initiates the scheme, but also needs constant aid through its development 
until the village has reached an equilibrium and can survive independently. 

Deanne Oyston, An Evaluation of New Settlements Policy and Provision in Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1993 
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1990-2001 


Although Deanne Oyston maintained in 1993 that Bar Hill was ‘still striving to achieve an equilibrium’, 
those who had witnessed its development over the previous twenty-six years believed intuitively that 
one had been achieved. Above all, the village was seen to be self-sufficient, as the following Visitor's 
Guide to Bar Hill (not completely or accurately, but informatively) illustrates: 


‘The Population of Bar Hill has risen to 4,500 

‘Bar Hill School has 380 pupils and is by the side of the Village Green 

‘The [Old] Farmhouse is now used as a meeting place by the Parish Council 

-A nature-reserve was set up for the parish by a fireman, Nick Richardson, in 1992, and is now the 
home to birds, frogs, newts, toads and badgers 

‘The village church was built in the seventies with alterations (sic) in the nineties 

‘The only pub is The Fox, run by David and Penny Barrett 

‘The village has its own branch of the Royal British Legion 

‘Bar Hill has its own selection of shops, ranging from a small bookmaker to Tesco. Others include 
a newsagent, fish and chip shop and an antiques shop 

‘Other facilities include a health centre, village hall, an adventure playground and a large library 

‘Village organisations include a women’s institute, and the Over-60s Club (sic), which has more 
than 100 members 

‘There are playgroups, church groups, a baby-sitting circle and a lone-parent support group 

‘For children, there are brownies, guides, scout and cub packs in the village 

‘There are many sports groups — including tennis, cricket, netball, football, fencing, karate and 
squash among others. 

Cambridge Evening News, February 22"! 1994 


This was the picture of Bar Hill that residents saw, but from which general youth provision was con- 
spicuously absent. To their minds, equilibrium existed, that membership of the Social Club was bal- 
anced by those who preferred other village activities, that the two arms of God and mammon were 
represented by the prominence of the Tesco superstore and the new Church Centre almost side by side in 
the centre of the village, and the village’s raison d’etre as a commuter settlement for Cambridge was 
more than balanced by the employment opportunities within it. Naturally, this would not have been 
possible without Bar Hill having been designed to serve the surrounding area: although the percentage 
of people attending Bar Hill Church from within the village had fallen from seventy-three to twenty- 
five, numerically it was probably about the same, complemented by those attending it from outside; 
although ninety-nine per cent of the village population shopped at Tesco’s, custom from elsewhere was 
vital to the store’s existence; and a large proportion of those employed within the village came also from 
outside it. A measure of a community’s self-containment (and this, in its turn, can be construed as a 
measure of its success as a community) is in the amount of leisure time spent in it. Between 1973 and 
1992, the percentage of the population working in Cambridge had remained about the same, falling 
from forty-nine to forty-six per cent; while that employed in the village had increased from six to nine- 
teen per cent, largely made up of a decline of those working in the immediate sub-area. It could largely 
be assumed, therefore that there would be a corresponding increase in the amount of leisure time spent 
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in the village, particularly as the Social Club was now functioning effectively This, however, was not the 
case; while, in 1973, fifty-seven per cent of the population spent over half of their leisure time within the 
village, only twenty-three per cent did so in 1992. Either the creation of community facilities such as the 
Social Club had not had the desired effects or (as, more probably the case) spatial constraints within the 
village had limited their natural growth. 

These figures, however, have to be taken in conjunction with those projected for the village in 
1963, which is itself a mirror of the changing nature of society. 


Figures projected Actual figures 
In 1963 (see Ch. 2) 1991 Census 


Population 4,000 4,407 
Households 1,210 1,770 
Persons per household 3.3 2.5 
Types of Household 
Expanding 533 (44%) 891 (50%) 
Stationary 436 (36%) 713 (41%) 
Contracting 242 (20%) 166 ( 9%) 
Age-structure of under-nineteen population 
0-4 310 (8%) 576 (14%) 
5-15 728 (18%) 608 (15%) 
16-19 144 (3%) 229 (5%) 
1,182 (30%) 1,413 (34%) 


The preponderance of two-person households in 1973 (thirty-seven per cent) had diminished to twenty- 
three per cent in 1992. Bar Hill still provided ‘housing for families in a life-cycle stage which has a high 
propensity to move’, but these were predominantely two person families which left little impression on 
the community in which they lived. Others were active for a relatively short time as a result of employ- 
ment and other factors; in 1973, sixty-six per cent of the population planned to stay permanently, which, 
by 1992, had diminished to forty-one per cent. Moreover, there were many who remained and moved 
within the village, but, as their families increased, or as their children passed through the different stages 
in their education, they became less socially involved. 

Deanne Oyston (1993) equates this with the ‘youth problem’ that Bar Hill had at this time, and 
which was to escalate dramatically as the decade progressed. Between 1973 and 1992, the percentage of 
the population aged between ten and twenty doubled, while that between twenty-one and thirty halved 
(corresponding to the decline in two-person households). The result was that many of those in the first 
age-group often spent their leisure time elsewhere and others had “nothing to do’, and fewer of the 
second were coming into the village for reasons such as low house prices. Not only was the percentage 
of the population in the former age-group higher than had been anticipated in 1963, but also social 
provision for them was acutely deficient. A comparison of the top six leisure activities in terms of 
frequency of participation illustrates the changes which had taken place in the social structure of the 
village. 


1973 1992 

Horticultural Society Social Club 

Women’s Institute Sport (including golf) 

Motoring Club Health & Leisure (including keep-fit) 
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Sport Women’s Institute 

Church Dancing 

Keep-fit Eight o‘clock Club 
Kennedy, 1973 Oyston, 1993 


- Although the Horticultural Society still existed (2001) as the Allotments Association, its 
popularity in the early years was probably connected with the concept of Bar Hill as 
a ‘rural’ community. 

- The Motoring Club enjoyed a very short and, at first, a very popular existence. 

- The popularity of the Social Club is probably compatible with the growth of the village 
and the widening of its social structure. (The percentage in classes one and two had 
increased from forty-two to fifty per cent. Conversely, as the stable population aged, 
it produced more in the Class Four grouping, though this did not materially affect 
overall participation in leisure activities.) 

‘These figures include only adult participation in sport, and so are unaffected by the large 
number of boys under fifteen playing football. 


Not dissimilar to those at Bar Hill Church, attendances at Happy Hours by those of sixty years and over 
were of regular visits by a relatively small proportion of the population; even in 1992, only nine per cent 
of the population was over sixty years old. It was apparent, therefore, to an impartial onlooker, that, on 
this basis alone, the equilibrium of a balanced age-structure did not exist 


Bar Hill started with a very imbalanced age-structure; it has taken twenty-six years, and the 
provision of an elderly housing association development to reach this [the present] distribution. 
A balanced age-structure is therefore not likely to be realised in [Bar Hill or] any new settlement 
unless planning policy intervenes. 


Oyston, 1993 


Yet, Bar Hill was seen as an undoubted success; in social terms it had achieved its own equilibrium. Its 
piecemeal development had produced the distortions that were all too apparent from outside - a small, 
well provided-for, over-sixties population, and few facilities for the far more numerous group at the 
other end of the age-scale. It had achieved the aim of taking some of the heat out of the Cambridge 
population pressures, and also become a self-contained community, though not in the way that had 
originally been intended. Many of those who came to Bar Hill initially had been attracted by low house 
prices; by the 1990s its influx was identified by what the village had to offer - its services, leisure 
facilities, and perceived safety of the Radburn system - as well as for its convenient location. The choice 
of Bar Hill, as indicated below, seemed to be dictated by functional rather than community reasons. It 
was also symptomatic of a more individualistically-minded age, that even access to the countryside for 
leisure activities rates more highly than community involvement. On the negative side, lack of social 
provision for teenagers reflects the concern that many of them were ‘hanging about in the village with 
nothing to do’, and that no facilities existed for them to express themselves as individuals. That, lower 
down on the list, ‘later development did not follow initial policies’ is itself a recognition that, since the 
Developer’s re-negotiation of twenty years before, no overall master-plan encompassing social as well 
as physical aspects of the village had existed. Social facilities had been developed in an extempore 
fashion by the residents themselves. Those whose requirements outstripped their abilities or the willing- 
ness of adults to provide them - the ‘teenagers’ - had been the chief losers. 
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Positive Aspects of Bar Hill (1992) 
1. Design of the village 
2. Accessibility to Cambridge and beyond 
3. Retail Variety 
4. Services 
5. Access to countryside 
6. Community atmosphere 


Negative Aspects of Bar Hill (1992) 
1. No social provision for teenagers 
2. Dominance of superstore 
3. Only one exit/access 
4. Later developments did not follow initial policies 
5. Bar Hill is a suburb, not a village 
6. Poor public house. 


Oyston, 1993 


Little in the village was causing undue concern in the village as the decade opened. Indeed, its achieve- 
ment in the 1991 Cambridgeshire Best-kept Village Competition (for villages over 1,000) was a weapon 
in the armoury of those who claimed that Bar Hill was a village and not a suburb. 


Round One Group L Round Two Group S 
Bar Hill Bar Hill 
Bourn Impington 
Gamlingay Cottenham 
Hardwick Histon 
Haslingfield 

District Final Melbourn Overall County Winner 
Bar Hill Melbourn 


Bar Hill News, October 1991 


Nevertheless, attempts at predatory development on land adjoining the village were to be expected, but, 
safely behind the screen of the latest Structure Plan, these could be politely listened to and rejected, such 
as the attempt by Dencora Limited in 1988. Plans for the new Church Centre were in their final stages; 
a model of it went on view in March 1990, then went around the village the following October after last- 
minute refinements had been made. A Tesco’s re-development, which would include the replacement of 
the now dilapidated Mall as well as the derelict site of the garden centre was expected soon. There was 
some disappointment when, in December 1990, a month after it had been announced that the develop- 
ment plans would shortly be on display, they were ‘shelved for the time being’. Likewise, there was also 
disappointment that the construction of a gravel track down The Drift to Dry Drayton had run into legal 
and funding problems, a fact that pleased certain residents of Dry Drayton who believed that their vil- 
lage, as a result, would be plagued by ‘motor-cycle yobbos from Bar Hill’. 

The perceived equilibrium and the low priority accorded to community involvement (apart from 
specific fields of interest) was in sharp contrast to the village atmosphere in the heady days of the 1970s. 
The Residents’ Association, continually finding difficulty in recruiting members to its committee, was, 
by the 1990s, confining itself mainly to publishing the Bar Hill News and organising the Village Féte 
and Guy Fawkes Evenings. It had, in fact, relinquished the middle ground between village residents and 
the Parish Council, and, as a result, the Council was becoming more isolated from the community it 
served. Moreover, the completion of the village had produced almost a sense of complacency, and the 
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Parish Council was, therefore, unprepared for the events which were to descend on the village in the last 
few years of the twentieth century. 

Seen in retrospect, the opening of the new Church Centre in November 1991 was a watershed in 
the history of Bar Hill. This was the last time the old order — those who helped to shape the village in its 
early days — were gathered together to celebrate a village event. Soon the Tesco re-development would 
drastically distort what they had envisaged and also what those who had come after them had helped to 
create. Almost two years previously, Prudential Portfolio Managers Limited had announced their inten- 
tion to develop a 500,000 square feet shopping centre with 4,500 car parking spaces on Noon Folly Farm 
opposite Bar Hill on the north side of the A604. Although ‘Riversprings’ was not technically in Bar Hill 
(though nearer to the village than to Longstanton) the Parish Council was bombarded with information 
concerning it. At an extraordinary Council meeting early in 1990, it stated its reasons for opposing the 
scheme, among which were: 


- All traffic from the Cambridge direction would enter Riversprings using the Bar Hill 
roundabout, thus doubling its present use 

- Traffic to Cambridge from Bar Hill would lose priority 

- The dual-carriageway flyover would not help traffic entering Bar Hill 

- What likelihood would there be of the additional flyover being completed on time? 

- There would be a worsening of noise 

- No rateable value would accrue to Bar Hill 

- No benefits to local communities had been stated 

- How would 2,000 jobs be filled when employers were already finding difficulty filling 
those that existed? 

‘Noon Folly Farm was not third-rate agricultural land, having been used for several years 
for seed testing. 

- That a ‘community leisure centre’ for the people of Bar Hill would be provided, plus an 
eighty-feet-long swimming pool, was highly dubious. 


This was one of three such developments planned at this time around Cambridge, the others being at 
Duxford and Great Abington. All three were submitted to a public enquiry in November 1991, and, as a 
result of a subtle shift in government policy, all three were withdrawn the following February. This shift 
of policy would have dire consequences where Bar Hill was concerned; although development of out- 
of-town shopping centres was to be discouraged, there was no such constraint on preventing the expan- 
sion of those which existed already. Most of the Parish Council’s reservations would apply equally to the 
re-development of Tesco within the village and to the new town on the old Oakington Airfield planned 
for the early twenty-first century. 

It was to be some months before Tesco’s plans were announced. In the meantime, Charterhall 
Properties announced their intention to develop land along the A604 as far as Boxworth. This would 
follow the line of a relief road parallel to the A604; it was contended that the traffic using this relief road 
into Bar Hill would be offset by the fifteen per cent of cars from Bar Hill heading the other way towards 
Huntingdon. Bar Hill would be expanded by several hundred houses, but, on the other hand, land would 
be dedicated to Bar Hill, Dry Drayton and Lolworth for ‘recreational purposes’. Aware of the lack of 
land available in Bar Hill for such purposes, and more space for it would appeal to many residents, the 
Parish Council was loath to reject the scheme outright, though all the land in question was in other 
parishes. Eventually, in January 1994, the Council had to concede that it could ‘not approve of any 
development adjacent to or adjoining Bar Hill which does not conform to the District Council Local 
Plan or the County Council Structure Plan’, the scheme having been described by the village’s County 


Councillor, John Reynolds, as a ‘non-starter’. 
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Even before the publication of their plans to re-develop their site, Tesco’s ambitions commercially 
to dominate the village caused dissension in the Parish Council. When it was announced in February 
1992 that a pharmacist proposed to open a shop in The Mall, it was realised that dispensing of prescrip- 
tions at the Health Centre would no longer be possible. Within a few months, not only had the Parish 
Council’s appeal been turned down and the Health Centre’s dispensary forced to close, but also the shop 
was to open within Tesco. It was widely believed at the time that it had always been the intention to open 
a pharmacy in the store, and this resulted in the resignations of two if not three members of the Parish 
Council. A similar blow to the commercial ethos of Bar Hill occurred in November 1997; although the 
National Westminster Bank announced it as a ‘commercial decision’ to close their branch in Bar Hill 
and upgrade the one in Histon, it was doubtlessly prompted by the delay in the Tesco re-development — 
then in its fourth year - , the dilapidated state of The Mall, and the vandalism that area was experiencing 
on almost every night of the week. 


Acorn Avenue and the School playing fields, Photo Mr. Wray 


At around the same time as the first Tesco proposals in 1992, the Parish Council found itself obliged to 
extract payments from the industrial premises along Viking Way to bring it up to adoptable standard. 
This involved the Chairman and Clerk to the Council with many hours of work as they sought to deter- 
mine who was ultimately responsible for these payments, this obligation not always having been passed 
on in the leases and sub-leases appertaining to these properties. Tesco’s, however, as the principal user 
of Viking Way, agreed to pay £75,000. This led to accusations at the Extraordinary Parish Council 
meeting in November 1992 that the Parish Council had accepted this as a quid pro quo to agreeing to the 
proposed Tesco re-development plans. Being illegal, and the two issues unconnected, it led to an angry 
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rebuttal by the Chairman. 

For ten years, the Tesco re-development hung over Bar Hill like a sword of Damocles. Although, 
for five years, Tesco could have proceeded with the original re-development, planning permission hav- 
ing been granted by South Cambridgeshire District Council, the vehement opposition to the plans within 
the village was causing them to think again. Amended plans, acceptable to the village, were turned down 
in March 1997, partly because the ‘large retail unit’ which Tesco’s sought to build was contrary to the 
same government guidelines which had precluded the building of the Riversprings development five 
years previously. Tesco’s response, to build a Tesco Extra completely out of scale with the village, 
doubtlessly emerged from the frustration both with residents and the planning authority, when it must 
have occurred to them to abandon Bar Hill altogether. 

By 1998, at the end of the time-limit for building to start, few of the members of the Parish Council 
which had approved the scheme remained. The Parish Council elected in the May of that year vowed to 
be a “new Council with new ideas’: 


In the past, our Parish Council has been accused of taking a reactive approach to the wishes of 
the village. However, there have been many achievements — the cycle path between Bar Hill and 
Dry Drayton, the conversion of the Old Farmhouse to a youth drop-in centre, the dirt ramp to 
satisfy the needs of BMX riders, the provision of all-weather tennis courts, and use of a private 
security firm to help with the fight against vandalism, for example. 

Since its election last May, the new Parish Council has become pro-active under the chair- 
manship of Bob Sadler, a chartered surveyor. The Council has been re-structured into two sub- 
committees, one for Planning and the other for the Environment of the village. Actions, there- 
fore, should take place earlier rather than later. 

The new Parish Clerk, Lesley Sadler (no relation to the Chairman) is working to bring the 
Council’s administrative and financial procedures up to date with computer, fax and e-mail sys- 
tems. Action planning systems showing areas of responsibility for Councillors and target dates 
are also being introduced. She is currently obtaining plans so that land owned by the Parish, 
District and County Councils can be easily identified. 

Taken from a letter to the Bar Hill News by Michael Boughton-Fox, December 
1998 


A more professional and managerial approach was therefore being introduced. Although supposedly 
being ‘reactive’ may have led to a chasm between the previous Council and those whom it was supposed 
to serve (which had, in the past, been bridged by the Residents’ Association), innate in being pro-active 
had its own inherent dangers with a similar risk of alienation, especially when members’ addresses and 
telephone numbers are not readily accessible. Nevertheless, a whole new set of circumstances had pre- 
sented itself, which no other Parish Council had had to confront - a small matter of how to spend 
£1,303,500. 

This was the value of the parcels of land, owned by the Parish Council, which Tesco needed to re- 
develop their store. These consisted of a small proportion of the land given to the Council by Bar Hill 
Developments almost a quarter of a century before. Much of it was in Viking Way: although part of 
Viking Way had been brought up to adoptable standard, though never actually adopted by the County 
Council, the remainder, due to the complexities of ownership, remained as it was. Many people from 
outside and, indeed, inside Bar Hill believed that the village had been given this sum by Tesco’s, and 
they had to be told that it was merely the result of a commercial transaction. Although Tesco continually 
stated that the re-development would benefit the village, its impact was to be almost entirely negative. 
Requests for Parish Council and the Residents’ Association offices to be included in the development 
(having been in The Mall prior to its demolition), were peremptorily turned down. The Parish Council 
had to rent a Portacabin and position it outside the Village Hall, and the Residents’ Association use 
church premises for printing the Bar Hill News. Promised green areas, such as that opposite the library, 
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did not materialise, and, the re-cycling remained in its ‘temporary’ position: 


Work continues at Bar Hill Centre, and the beginning of this month saw the biggest single move 
with the relocation of the main customer car parking facility. This move has re-routed customer 
traffic and the re-cycling traffic on a temporary basis only, and we would like to make this clear 
to the residents of Gladeside and Robin Close. The maintenance to our car parks, and the site of 
the recycling area will move away from its present location as the project comes to an end. 

Carol Chandler, Tesco Corporate Affairs Department, Bar Hill News, June 2000. 


Since the hostility shown to Tesco’s original plans in 1992, Tesco’s contacts with the village were mostly 
kept with the Parish Council; requests for help, financial or otherwise, by village organisations were 
referred ‘upwards’ and declined; letters from residents unanswered; and assurances given which Tesco 
had no intention of fulfilling. Negotiations with regard to the development of the new store were exclu- 
sively with the planning authority and the Parish Council before a formal application was made, thus 
avoiding any confrontation with village residents. Indeed, a Tesco executive stated publicly, that, if the 
revised plans were turned down, Tesco would pull out completely, leaving the centre of the village as it 
was in the early 1970s. There were those in the village who believed their bluff should have been called. 

The original Tesco store had been quickly absorbed into the village environment, an integral part of 
a ‘new village’. The necessary car-park was landscaped with mounding around the edges, so as to soften 
its prairie-like impact and to protect parts of the village from the rubbish which blew from it. Much of 
the land that Tesco owned had remained ‘green’, and part was occupied by their Garden Centre. The 
extent of Tesco’s landholding was not appreciated by most residents, and many reacted with dismay 
when told that Tesco was also the ‘landlord’ of the shops in The Mall. After the initial proposals had 
been turned down, what has been described as a ‘third-rate American-type shopping mall’ resulted, and 
rents for the ‘village shops’ were such that no village shop-keeper could afford them. The value of the 
land they required, therefore, was the limit of the /argesse they were prepared to offer the village. 

The cost of this land, £1,303,500, was obviously more than Tesco’s expected to pay - part of the car 
park in Viking Way was excluded from the final purchase; either Tesco’s believed that the Parish Coun- 
cil would be a ‘soft touch’ or they had been professionally misadvised, their initial offers for the land 
having been, in the opinion of several parish councillors, derisory. Although most residents were of the 
opinion that the re-development was an ugly scar on the centre of Bar Hill, there were others - possibly 
having lived near to such developments on the fringes of large cities - who were excited by the facilities 
it offered. For the Parish Council, however, there was a task potentially more difficult than negotiating 
the sale of the land which Tesco required: how to spend the proceeds in the interests of the village, so as 
to avoid the rancour that greeted Tesco’s original plans. Inevitably, there were those in the village who 
chose to ignore the publicity and consultations which preceded the redevelopment, their opposition 
surfacing only when it began to manifest itself. One disgruntled resident claimed that ‘we should all 
have had a vote if we wanted the Tesco re-development or not; instead the village was left to “fat-cats” 
and the like, having no thought for the people having to endure this building and noise’. A professional 
and managerial approach was, therefore amply justified. 

After a detailed questionnaire had been distributed to residents, the following ‘shopping list’ was 
drawn up by the Parish Council: 


‘Play Area — Village Green The train in this area is to be removed and replaced new nurs- 
ery-rhyme multi-play unit for toddlers. The dog grids are being removed as they are ineffec- 
tive and self-closing gates installed in their place. 

‘Village Hall — The Parish Council has drawn up a ‘shopping list’ of what is required in an 
enlarged and improved Village Hall. Project managers are expected to be appointed shortly. 
Their initial brief will be to hold an architectural competition between three or four selected 
firms of architects for ideas to improve the Village Hall, including all the items on our list. 
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‘Sports Hall The response in favour of this was very poor. 

“Swimming Pool The construction of a swimming pool has been ruled out, as the Parish Council 
could not afford the running costs. With one exception, all swimming pools in the county 
run at a loss. The pool at Impington has to be subsidised by £220,000 per year, and substan- 
tial refurbishment is required after ten years. 

‘The Octagon Onthe completion of the Tesco development, the Octagon will stand in a promi- 
nent position in the centre of the village. It is now showing its age and requires refurbish- 
ment to serve those organisations that use it on a regular basis. The initial plans have been 
received from Bar Hill Church and have been approved by the Parish Council, 

‘The School Recent OFSTED reports have identified a lack of play equipment in the school 
playground. The Parish Council has agreed to put funds towards an extensive improvement 
in the provision of this equipment. 

‘BMX./Skateboard Ramp The Outline Planning Application was unacceptable to the South 
Cambridgeshire District Council. A Detailed Application has to be made. This required de- 
tailed drawings, and these have now been made and submitted. 

‘Path around the Perimeter Road An initial survey has revealed that funds might be avail- 
able from the County Council from year to year to help with this requirement. This means 
that the path would be provided in sections, but at less cost to the Parish Council 

‘Other Projects Various other projects have been considered by the Parish Council, and 
the biggest problem with them has been sustainability. It is no good providing a facility 
which will be a burden to the ratepayer. 

Bar Hill News, September 2000. 


Although the general consensus of opinion in the village was that most of the money should go towards 
the ‘millennium’ project, an enlarged Village Hall, the problem as how to fit all the different require- 
ments into it was proving intractable. These were the same before the Tesco project was announced as 
they were afterwards - in other words, to provide a venue which would house a large and thriving social 
club, the presence of which was vital to its viability, regular meeting places for a host of village organi- 
sations, as well as a hall where events such as wedding receptions and theatrical performances could 
take place in relative comfort. There were those in the village who compared the time it was taking to the 
two years between the inception and the opening of the existing Village Hall (though this was a condi- 
tion when Bar Hill Developments donated their £50,000), or to the four years between the presentation 
of the plans for the new Church Centre and its opening, during which time £682,000 was raised. Did 
those, they asked, planning the new Village Hall possess the same drive and vision as their predecessors, 
or those who brought the new Church Centre to fruition? Or was the Social Club demanding a too large 
slice of the cake? Perhaps the truth was that being ‘pro-active’ involved satisfying as many of the re- 
quirements in an expanded Village Hall as possible, a task beyond the finite limits of the budget allo- 
cated to it. There was no doubt, however, as Bar Hill entered a new century that the new Church Centre 
with the refurbished Octagon was in many ways the community centre of the village. The question 
remained whether a new Village Hall would be able to supplant it, or as to whether its position, forced 
upon it by the Developers twenty years before, away from the village centre at the other side of the 
Village Green would always be against it. 

The Parish Council had, in fact, sought to ascertain the views of village organisations on the 
building required. This was complicated by the fact that initially few organisations replied, and others 
were opposed to the project altogether, fearing that the Social Club would have too prominent a role in 
the running of the new building. Moreover, with the opening of the new Church Centre, there were those 
who doubted whether the expense involved could be justified. Potentially, therefore, the delay in the 
enlargement of the Village Hall was a source of embarrassment for the village in the eyes of the outside 
world. However, it was the fact that Bar Hill became the ‘village without a pub’ which was more dam- 
aging. One of the reasons for the Residents’ Action Group who opposed the first Tesco re-development 
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plan was that the village pub was ‘within ten metres of the school entrance’ (notwithstanding the fact 
that in Cambridgeshire and beyond village pubs are often within the same distance of a school). The 
Fox, however, had ceased to be a ‘village pub’ by the time it was closed to make way for the new Tesco 
store, the Social Club having long fulfilled that function. It had, instead, become (at least, to a certain 
extent) a ‘squaddies’ pub’ and raucous behaviour from its direction, followed by the arrival of members 
of the Royal Military Police, was a feature of which the residents of Robin Close were only too aware. 
The new pub, a ‘Family Public House’ was planned to open six weeks after the closure of The Fox, 
giving time, as Mr. Fryatt, a Tesco representative, told the Residents’ Association committee, for the 
rowdier members of its clientele to disperse elsewhere. It took shape by the perimeter road, on the site of 
the old filling station. 

In the early summer of 2000, Punch Retail, its owners, reported that the pub would not be a ‘family 
pub’ but a Mr. Qs. 


We have written to Tesco Stores letting them know of our displeasure at their lack of support 
when Punch Retail reported the change of use from a family pub to a Mr. Qs. (mainly aimed at 
the 18-30 age-group). Tesco have said it was ‘out of their hands, and there is nothing they can do 
about it’. 

In the meantime, due to the concern expressed by the Parish Council and the Cambridge 
Constabulary, Punch Retail have informed us that the new public house will become a BSP (A 
Big Steak Pub) and not a Mr. Qs as they had first specified. I am still awaiting further informa- 
tion. 


Lesley Sadler, Parish Clerk, Bar Hill News, July/August 2000 


Six weeks after The Fox was demolished in the Autumn of 2000, no replacement had opened its doors. 
The building was completed just before Christmas, but remained an empty shell, its car park being used 
by the Tesco staff. Rumours began to circulate that Bar Hill was not going to have a pub, that the 
building was to be used for Tesco training purposes. A petition gathered more than 500 signatures. 
Whereas Sammy the Fox had attended the opening of the original Fox, it was Sara Fox who handed in 
the petition demanding its re-opening. Eventually, the Parish Clerk (having found that Punch Taverns 
‘are not very easy to get hold of”), elicited a statement that it was going to be a family pub, after all, and 
not one appealing to the 18-30s. The delay in opening was that they could not agree to the pub’s internal 
layout. It was, for a reason no one could understand, going to be called ‘The Board’. The truth was that 
there had been more than twenty objections to its being granted a license, among which was the absence 
of a resident landlord on the premises. Part of the pub, therefore, had to be converted to living accommo- 
dation. 

There was, no doubt, at one time, that Punch Retail were considering abandoning the project alto- 
gether, which is why the Parish Clerk found difficulty eliciting information from them. A web-site, 
Wheresmypub.com brought the ‘village with no pub’ to nationwide attention, and played no small part in 
not only persuading Punch Retail to open a family pub in Bar Hill, but also to restore its original name. 
The Fox (mark two) opened on Monday, 10" December 2001 after a ‘£1 million transformation’ Accord- 
ing to the new managers, 


We are really looking forward to showing off the pub to the people of Bar Hill. I know they have 
waited a long time for the new Fox to be developed, but we promise it will be worth the wait. The 
pub will have a dining area, seating up to 109 people and a separate bar, featuring comfortable 
leather sofas and chairs. The Fox will [also] be a great place to enjoy a drink with your mates and 
participate in our many social activities, but equally good for couples or families who want a 
bite to eat. 

Gary and Judith Ryder, Bar Hill News, December 2001 
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In June 1997, before the final act of Tesco re-development had cast its long shadow on the village 
(though looming conspicuously on the horizon), Bar Hill celebrated its thirtieth birthday. Between the 
21* and 28" of June, a whole week of celebrations involving all sections of the community was held, 
including 


- A Five-a-side Football Match 
‘Fun Run 

- Guides Open Evening 

- Flower Festival 

‘Cambridge Boys’ Choir Concert 
- Summer Ball at the Hotel 

- Festival Church Service 

- Songs of Praise 

‘Local History Exhibition 

- A Teddy Bears’ Picnic 

- Old Time Music Hall 

- Golf Tournament 

and, of course, culminating in the Village Féte 


Shortly afterwards, it was announced that, not only was it hoped to celebrate the opening of a new 
millennium with a new Village Hall, but also to enable the entire village to welcome it on the Village 
Green. A Millennium Committee was formed, and letters placed through every door in the village an- 
nouncing the intention to hold the event. After ‘quite a few favourable replies’ had been received, the 
following background information was published. 


‘The Village Hall can allow only about 320 people in the building at any one time. 

‘To cater for upwards of 1,000 villagers, three marquees will be required. Each of these 
requires chairs, tables, lighting, heating and generators. The entertainment costs will 
be very high. Portaloos will be required, and casual staff will not be prepared to work 
unless suitably recompensed. 

‘All drinks are with the price (£25 per person) 

‘We will not be able to supply food as the new food hygiene laws require suitable food 
preparation areas. Food will not even be allowed to be prepared at home and brought 
on to the premises. 

‘Profit, if any, from the evening, will be left in the Millennium Bank Account and put 
towards different functions in the village throughout the year 2000. 

‘It is hoped to sell savings stamps throughout 1999 which will help towards the cost of 
tickets. 

‘Taxis, babysitters and tickets into public houses will be extremely expensive. This is an 
idea taken up with all the villagers in mind, irrespective of age. 

‘We understand that Moat House will not be open on the evening. 


The Millennium Committee had totally misunderstood the full diversity of the Bar Hill community. 
Implicit was their belief that a quarter of the village population was prepared to commit themselves to an 
event over a year ahead and to paying £25 per head for a kind of celebration which might not really 
appeal to them being, simply, a ‘village event’. No longer was it possible to assume that individual 
predilections could be subsumed into those of the larger community. Soap operas such as The Archers 
and Coronation Street are popular because they extol this notion of community. While many of those 
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who watch them are attracted to it, they would not be bound by the strictures of such communities in 
their own lives. Bar Hill had become a community of its many parts, a highly mobile community, exer- 
cising the privilege of choice, to whom, as Oyston illustrates, community involvement was low on its 
list of priorities. An event such as the village millennium party, when arrangements had to be made well 
in advance, had become impracticable by the end of the 1990s. That is not to say that celebrations did 
not take place. The Social Club bade goodbye to the old millennium and welcomed a new one in a 
celebratory manner, filling the Village Hall to capacity. Members, exercised the element of choice closer 
to the event than they would have had to do otherwise, and, in many cases, not costing them £25 per 
head. Church services on the final evening of the old millennium were also well attended. 


The new ‘Fox’, June 2001 


Bar Hill was entering the twenty-first century in an atmosphere of uncertainty. The total number of 
households (occupied houses) was 1780, comprising 4360 occupants, fewer than the 4500 envisaged 
twenty years before. The reason for this was obvious; the village had now completed its developments 
as a single organic development, but at the same time was reflecting the trends of society as a whole, the 
number of persons per household declining from 3.37 in 1971 to 2.44 in 2000. Not unconnected with 
this, the ‘youth problem’ had been contained if not resolved by the opening of the new Youth Centre in 
November 1998, and the new BMX/skateboard ramp, which would be installed shortly. Tesco’s, which 
opened in December 2000, bestrode the centre of Bar Hill like an illuminated colossus. Although resi- 
dents generally had welcomed the plans three years previously, many expressed dismay as to its appear- 
ance - a third-rate American provincial airport terminal as a member of the planning authority called it - 
and that many years would elapse before the landscaping would fully ameliorate the starkness of the car 
park. Also, as they had a quarter of a century before, Tesco’s had reneged on many of the assurances 
given to residents. The Parish Council’s reservations as to the Riversprings development were vindi- 
cated; to deal with the increased traffic using the roundabout at the centre of the village, traffic-lights, 
‘the lollipops’, were installed, which, on the first day of operation, caused traffic hold-ups down the A14 
as far as the M11, and had to be switched off before being taken away altogether. Nevertheless, the 
increased amount of traffic coming into Bar Hill remains, and it needs only an accident somewhere near 
the roundabout on a Saturday morning for access to an from the village to come to a grinding halt. It was 
thus with some trepidation that Bar Hill entered the new millennium. Gone was the sense of security and 
achievement of a decade earlier. The challenges of the new century would be equally as daunting as 
those the village had had to face during the thirty-three years of its existence. Whether the community 
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would produce those with the energy, vision and foresight to meet them was for the future. 


County Councillor John Reynolds who campaigned for the removal of the ‘lolli- 
pops’ of Pingle Corner (the traffic island), 2001 


The BMX/Skateboard Park under construction. 2001 
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Post Script 

Plans to build a new town on the site of Oakington Airfield had been denounced by the Parish Council 
in February 1998. By this time, the economy of south Cambridgeshire was on the verge of over-heating, 

and the County Council was soon obliged by the Government to find the space for 47,000 new houses in 

the ‘Cambridge sub-area ’in the next Structure Plan. It would have to sustain a growth more than that of 
the new city of Milton Keynes in the first twenty years of its existence, and that of several entire counties. 

Stipulated by the Government was the provision of a new town of initially 6,000 and eventually 10,000 

houses. 

Of the six sites ‘short-listed’, the District Council chose Oakington Airfield -which had already 
been vacated by the Ministry of Defence - as the ‘least worst option’, and it was decided by the County 
Council in December 2001 that it should be inserted into the next Structure Plan. This was despite the 
fact that the Al4 was one of the busiest roads in the country (though not one of the most dangerous in 
terms of the number of accidents). A local relief-road, running parallel to the A14, the CHUMMS project, 
had been accepted by the Government, and a vital provision in the plans for the new settlement was a G- 
bus (guided bus) scheme, able to run on rails as well as road, into Cambridge. A spur would link the 
scheme to Bar Hill. Major changes to the entrance to the village would result, compounded by traffic 
from the new settlement attracted by a Tesco Extra store. The decision by Tesco, therefore, in placing 
such a store in the village had been vindicated. 

On a more local level, ‘Tesco money’ was being spent on a number of village improvements and 
facilities, with £750,000 held back for a new or expanded Village Hall: 


Bar Hill Church - refurbishment of The Octagon £113,413.76 
BMxX/ Skateboard Park £ 50,552.60 
Bar Hill School — Play equipment £ 23,538.25 
Bar Hill Pre-school Playgroup £ 3,600.00 
Football and Cricket Club — equipment £ 6,147.41 
Footpaths within the village £ 15,706.32 
Allotment Society — drainage £ 5,209.13 
CCTV Cameras £ 11.130.00 
Village Hall Refurbishment £ 5,245.00 
Rubbish/Dog Excrement bins £ 2,798.13 
Play equipment £ 31,650.00 
Bar Hill Information Centre — rebuilding costs £ 1,844.75 

£279,795.35 


Bar Hill News, April 2002 
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Part Two 


‘A sum of its many parts’ 


The Urban Environment 


The Urban Environment 


It is undeniable that Bar Hill’s original developers, Holland, Hannen and Cubitt had no experience of 
constructing a new village — neither had anyone else, for that matter, as Bar Hill was the first village to 
be built from scratch for 1,000 (or was it 200?) years. When residents from Bar Hill visited New Ash 
Green, the ‘other new village’, they found a ‘village’ which had a centre they envied yet surrounded by 
what amounted to vast suburban housing estates. 


On Saturday, October 26" [1974], a party of Parish Councillors, Residents’ Association commit- 
tee members, wives and children took a coach to New Ash Green. We travelled through the 
Dartford Tunnel into Kent, and there, all of a sudden, was New Ash Green. 

We were greeted by the Chairman of their Parish Council, who told us some of the history of 
their village; this was similar to ours, the over-enthusiastic provision of amenities by the first 
developer, SPAN, and the hiatus while the village changed hands to Bovis when everyone won- 
dered whether the scheme would be abandoned. 

We walked through the shopping centre. There it was, the interesting lay-out which 
‘can’t be done’ in Bar Hill, or ‘wouldn’t be viable’. It was the sort of non-rectangular interesting 
twentieth-century equivalent of The Lanes [in Brighton] for which we had pleaded, so much 
more imaginative than a superstore. The first thing I saw was a butcher’s shop — brightly lit, red 
meat hanging in the window — then a baker’s, and a delicatessen.... and happy-looking people 
scurrying about buying things; some thirty shops in all, one an antique-selling café, another ‘The 
Ashes’ restaurant with coffee, lunches, and dinner-dances to live music. 

The phases of housing were rather dispersed, and it was disconcerting to find main roads 
crossing the village — one can get rather attached to the old Radburn Principle. No aeroplanes 
flew over New Ash Green, but Brands Hatch was very close, and those enthusiastic drivers there 
started practising at first light, or so it seemed. The houses, whether SPAN or Bovis, whatever 
the price-range, had a certain sameness about them, having none of the variety of those in Bar 
Hill, even in the more conventional phases. There was plenty of greenery, but a limitation of only 
four standard shrubs — we are presenting them with an ash tree to commemorate the visit. If they 
visit us, will they bring a bar? They, however, need a pub more than we do — at least we have The 
Fox and the hotel. Bovis is building a £70,000 village hall; at present, an empty shop is used for 
this purpose, and another for a village office. Maintenance charges are high, but these include 
road and footpath maintenance (the residents want to keep their ways private), and a quadrennial 
external house paint. 

The following day, I toured Bar Hill again, and admired its compactness, its variety, its 
freedom from traffic. I envied, though, New Ash Green’s shopping centre. 

‘Observer’ Bar Hill News, November 1974 


The construction of Bar Hill was based on what appeared to be a sound principle. The central core of the 
village - the shops, Village Square and Village Green - would run along the floor of the shallow valley 
with phases of houses on the adjoining hillsides. The industrial area would also be adjacent to the 
shopping centre, where facilities such as the bank and post office would be situated. Housing develop- 
ment would be in twelve distinct phases, each of which would conform to the Radburn Principle, that 
there should be no vehicular access between them or to the village centre, except by the perimeter road, 
and the complete segregation of traffic and pedestrians. 
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Map of Bar Hill as originally envisaged 
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A Village Centre 

The shopping centre would consist of an arcade stretching as far as the Village Square (approximately 
the end of the Tesco car park today) with an extension at a right angle (parallel to the present-day shops). 
Surrounding the Village Square would be the school, library, church, health centre, village hall, ‘open 
market square, market store and pub’. That the shopping and village centre would be constructed along 
the same time-scale as the housing development was the basic flaw in the overall concept; at New Ash 
Green these had been built at an early stage. This was based on the premise that Bar Hill would be 
developed according to plan over the period of eight years, with the second phase of the shopping centre 
built at the same time as the flyover over the A604 (A14) when 200 houses had been built. At the end of 
this time, further shops would be added in the more outlying parts of the village (now Stonefield/Little 
Meadow, Chestnut Rise/Hillcrest). 
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SHOPPING 


Bar Hill Shopping Centre as originally conceived 


When residents of Bar Hill visited New Ash Green, the narrowness of this concept was apparent. At 
New Ash Green, a shopping centre had been constructed with ‘lanes’ of shops converging into a village 
square. This was developed separate from housing, some of the shops being ‘snapped up’ by businesses 
not dependent on the residents of the village (such as antique shops), taking advantage of low rents, and 
others remaining empty or used for a variety of community purposes. Such a scheme in Bar Hill, the 
Developers claimed, would not have been viable, though community facilities, apart from those in the 
school, did not exist. The development of Bar Hill’s ‘central core’, therefore, became a victim of the 
slower-than-anticipated sales of houses in 1967-68, and the consequent cessation of house-building 
after the sale of the site to the Ideal Building Corporation. Moreover, the ‘master plan’ had not ensured 
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that detailed plans for the construction of the centre of the village had been part of the outline planning 
permission. 

Following the resumption of house building in 1970, attention to the design of the centre of the 
village featured in discussions between the Parish Council, the Residents’ Association and the Develop- 
ers. In July 1972, a few months before proposals to build a superstore in Bar Hill were known, it was 
being envisaged by the Developers that a village hall would be situated close to the ‘clinic’ and the 
church. The extent of the village centre would depend on ‘the overall scheme and balance of the com- 
mercial area’. At the same meeting, the Developers announced that they were planning the ‘unfinished’ 
(unbuilt) south end of The Mall, and plans would be published in due course. When these plans emerged 
about a year later, they included the provision of a large superstore. Absent was the concept of a village 
square; there would be a ‘recreation area‘ between the superstore and a new car park. The part of The 
Mall already in existence would lead into this, with the superstore on the left; at the other end would be 
the market and village hall area. Facing down the ‘recreation area’ would be the church and the clinic, 
with a path between them leading to the Village Green and beyond. 
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The Mall, Photo WHS Norton 


The creation of a village or a small town, had, therefore, been abandoned in favour of a piece of suburbia 
in the Cambridgeshire countryside. Only in the hearts and minds of its residents did this vision survive. 
In order to accommodate the views of residents, the superstore was re-positioned on the previously- 
termed car park side of the recreation area, with the site of a village hall and ‘future commercial devel- 
opment‘ (offices) opposite to it. These plans, published in February 1974, also included a ‘space for 
open market’ between the ‘site for village hall’ and the church, a provision, which, even now, a quarter 
of a century later, still remains in place, but which is unlikely ever to be realised. 

Although the imposition of a superstore in the centre of Bar Hill was an inevitability from the time 
of the Developer’s review between 1968 and 1970, ancillary development envisaged during the plan- 
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ning process was part of the compromise that they and Tesco had to reach with residents and the plan- 
ning authority. Opposition to plans for office development between Gladeside and The Mall continued 
during 1974 and 1975, local residents complaining about the lack of privacy if it was built, and the 
amount of noise and traffic that would be generated. Permission, however, was granted early in 1976, 
though practical considerations eventually precluded detailed permission being sought. As a result, the 
entire area between The Mall and the school was eventually sold to Tesco. The Developer’s insistance 
on retaining the site allocated for a village hall led to the decision to build the Village Hall on the other 
side of the Village Green the following year. When Tesco’s plans to expand across the Spine Path were 
thwarted at the beginning of the 1980s, it meant that, even with Tesco’s Garden Centre on this site, the 
perception of a village centre still remained. Residents’ opposition to a ‘large retail unit’ and a pub ina 
Village Square on this site in close proximity to the school in the early 1990s led to Tesco abandoning 
the project of a village centre altogether. At the close of the century, the Parish Council sought to retain 
the vestige of one in its original position. The vital ingredient of it, however, of the Village Hall, had 
long been sidelined to the other side of the Village Green, and the market area subsumed by part of the 
Tesco car park. The village centre that emerged, in the fullness of time when the trees planted there have 
matured, will be little more than an area where paths crossing the village converge, where the village 
ends and Tesco begins. 


The Mall, June 2002 
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Bar Hill Village Centre (The Square), June 2002 


Housing Development 

One of the main problems confronting Bar Hill’s original developers in the 1960 was how to build a 
‘village’ rather than an ‘estate’ Although they and other developers had experience with housing estates, 
they had none where a village was concerned. The Radburn Principle appeared to be the key to this, with 
each phase separate and distinct from the others, giving the impression of the piecemeal development 
characteristic of traditional villages. Houses were generally built of brick and slate, or brick and wood- 
work. Ingrained into this was a paradox. To create this impression, houses had to be radically different in 
style from the red-brick monotony of post-war housing development, and so, in the eyes of estate agents 
and purchasers alike, they became perceived as ‘futuristic’. 


Houses in the futuristic garden-village settlement ! Cambridge Evening News 23rd 
Sept. 1971 


This factor was compounded by the general economic downturn of the late 1960s. This distinctive and 
piecemeal development came to an end when house building was resumed in 1970, houses being built to 
more uniform, all-brick designs and situated closer together that would be the case in a typical village, 
and more typical of a city housing estate. An architects’ panel declared that ‘the designs were suburban 
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in character and totally out of character with the rural environment and the design of the dwellings 
already erected’. Bar Hill Developments justified their designs by stating that they wished to ‘develop a 
small group of traditional [house] types which would give greater variety to the development as a whole’. 
Despite the strictures of the architects’ panel, however, the planning committee approved the plans, 
concluding that the slowness of sales had been partly due to the novelty of the original houses. Inevita- 
bly, to safeguard privacy, high wooden fences began to be erected at the sides and rear of houses, detract- 
ing from a village environment. The Radburn Principle, though compromised by the increased density 
of houses and the fact that not all rear entrances opened on to paths leading into the centre of the village 
without the crossing of roads, essentially remained intact in that none of the phases (with the doubtful 
exception of Field View/The Spinney) could be accessed from one of the others by vehicular means. 

By this time, only Phase One (Acorn Avenue /Almond Grove/Gladeside/Robin Close) and part of 
Phase Two (Otter Close and Gardens) had been completed. In 1971, the construction of the remainder of 
Phase Two (Pheasant Rise), with the extension of the perimeter road, was commenced, as well as the 
start of Phase Six (Foxhollow). Despite the Parish Council’s objections, plans for Phase Seven (Hol- 
lytrees) were approved in November 1972. By April 1970, the development of Bar Hill was being 
undertaken by New Ideal Homes and J. Nunn and Sons of Ipswich (East Anglia’s largest private builder), 
both subsidiaries of the Ideal Building Corporation. Mr. Kenneth Nunn became a familiar figure in the 
village, smoking ‘cigars in a silver holder’, and driving a blue Rolls Royce, registration number KCN 1. 
In March 1975, after a year of uncertainty, however, Nunn’s went into compulsory liquidation, having an 
outstanding balance of £462,000 on work being carried out by them in Bar Hill. They left unfinished the 
street lighting and roads in Pheasant Rise and all but fifteen houses in Hollytrees. As a result, for the 
second time, house building in the village came to a halt. The Developers endeavoured to assure resi- 
dents by stating that the development of Phases Four and Eight would begin ‘once interviews and stud- 
ies are completed’. By December, Alan Reason Homes were completing houses in Hollytrees on behalf 
of the ‘finance house supporting Nunn’s’, and the following month they applied for planning permission 
to develop fifty-five houses on the far (The Brambles) side of Dam Brook. 
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Foxhollow and Acorn Avenue 1978, Photo WHS Norton 


Between the liquidation of Nunn’s and 1979, only New Ideal Homes (apart from Alan Reason) were 
constructing houses in the village. Building was slow, only 173 houses being built in this period. It was 
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at this stage, when 600 out of the planned 1,250 houses had been completed that builders’ disregard for 
the concept of Bar Hill as a village became transparently clear. At a time when the Parish Council did not 
meet in August, the Developers sought and obtained planning permission to build twenty-seven houses 
outside the perimeter road. This was in direct contravention of the original plan, but, despite the opposi- 
tion of the Council and that of Dry Drayton, it was, nevertheless, successful. It emerged that outline 
planning permission for The Fairway had been part of the re-negotiation of the plan with Cambridge- 
shire County Council some years before without either Bar Hill or Dry Drayton Parish Councils being 
informed. It also meant that the most expensive houses in the village, of no more than four per acre, 
would be aloof and apart from the village community as a whole. Subsequently, New Ideal Homes 
applied to build a further fifteen house nearby, an area within Dry Drayton parish. After South Cam- 
bridgeshire District Council had sought to restrict it to ten, permission for a compromise of thirteen was 
eventually granted by the Department of the Environment. As this area - Fairway to Thruffle Way — was 
intrinsically part of Bar Hill, Dry Drayton Parish Council agreed to concede it. 

On the other hand, planning permission sought for Stonefield in June 1975 was for 171 houses on 
12.5 acres. Although this was later reduced to 157 houses, the Parish Council’s objections were con- 
firmed by the planning authority’s rejection three months later. The eventual result was a reduction in 
the number of houses to 113 (from 13.68 to 9.04 houses per acre), which were opened by the television 
personality Noel Edmunds who arrived by helicopter. During the latter half of 1975, a number of plan- 
ning applications for the development of sixty bungalows on part of Phase Eleven (Appletrees) was 
received. These would have involved the destruction of most of the part of The Drift, within the perim- 
eter road. After having been repeatedly rejected by the planning authority, permission was granted for 
land on the east side of The Drift only. 

New Ideal Homes were the developers of Phase Eleven, and they attempted to assure residents by 
hosting an open evening. In the words of Trefor Mitchell of the Residents’ Association committee, ‘We 
[residents] could have had a little less sales talk and a little more of the effects of the new development 
on the current residents of the village’. The success of the Parish Council, in persuading the planning 
authority to curtail over-development in Bar Hill was also evident when permission to develop the part 
of Hollytrees fronting the perimeter road was required. This area was not included the two previous 
planning permissions for Hollytrees, and, partly due to recurrent objections by Hollytrees residents who 
valued this area of open land, permission to develop it was constantly refused during 1976. This was 
confirmed when Alan Reason Homes appealed to the Department of Environment in September 1977. 
The limited development eventually permitted on this site was the result of a considerable climb-down 
by the Developers. 

Similar action by residents, the Parish Council and District Councillors was necessary when plans 
for Phases Nine and Ten (Chestnut Rise, Hillcrest and Watermead) were announced. Originally, the 
density of houses was too great, and would have involved the destruction of much of the copse (the end 
of The Plantation along the crest of Crafts Hill) between what is now Chestnut Rise and Hillcrest. As a 
result of a public meeting in July 1982, the plans were revised, and the road leading into Hillcrest re- 
routed. Five years later, when the same builder, Wilcon Homes, began building houses closer to Dam 
Brook, the ditch separating Watermead from Appletrees, than the approved plans indicated, officers 
from South Cambridgeshire District Council failed to authorise their removal, opting, instead, for a 
mere reinforcement of the brook. The aesthetic and recreational reason for leaving space between the 
houses and the ditch was clearly of little consequence. In an area at the far end of Watermead, not 
included in the original plans, Wilcon’s proposed to build a four-story block of flats. This time, the 
Parish Council’s and the planning authority’s views concurred, and eventually the fourteen houses now 
known as Brookdale were constructed there instead. 

So ended a conflict of interest which had lasted nearly twenty years, between the concept behind 
the construction of a ‘new village’ and builders to whom Bar Hill was just another development. Bat- 
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tered, bruised, undaunted, their ideals somewhat tarnished, the residents of Bar Hill — particularly the 
ones who could remember the early days — believed they had emerged with their vision intact. In the 
1990s, Charterhall Properties proposed the expansion of Bar Hill in the direction of Lolworth, with a 
local relief road linking the village with the next flyover along the Al4 at Swavesey. Implicit in this 
proposal was ribbon development along the A14, which, in the eyes of the planners was totally unac- 
ceptable. It served, however, to remind residents that Bar Hill, as a ‘new’ rather than ‘traditional’ village, 
will continue to attract attention of developers hoping to capitalise on the demand for houses in south 
Cambridgeshire. Even with the village ‘complete’, vigilance to safeguard it against its being considered 
a focus for this will be needed far into the future. 


The Industrial Landscape 
At first, it was intended to develop the employment area of the village in strict accordance with the 
industrial location policy set out in the County Development Plan. It would be used to meet the needs of, 


‘Industries already located in Cambridge and wishing to move or expand but unable to do 
so due to the policies of the Development Plan 

‘Research and laboratory concerns closely linked with the needs and activities of Cam- 
bridge University 

‘Such uses as maintenance work areas and distribution centres. 


Cambridge Consultants initially cast a lonely furrow in the designated industrial area of the village. This 
company, founded to apply ‘the brains of Cambridge University to the problems of British industry’, 
occupied a unit standing alone on the edge of the industrial area. Cambridge Consultants had been 
founded in 1960 by Tim Eiloart, occupying first ‘a bed-sitting-room in Ram Yard, Cambridge’. Two 
moves later, it had a site at 69 Histon Road Cambridge, which was a ‘ rabbit-warren, 3,500 square feet 
of converted house, a bakehouse and sheds divided into twenty rooms of all shapes and sizes...very 
pally, but horrendous, credibility-wise, when showing people round’. Moving to Bar Hill on 13" January 
1968, Cambridge Consultants soon became members of the Residents’ Association. 


Our [The Residents’ Association’s) first industrial members are a young and vigorous firm of 
scientific consultants whose speciality is the solution of other firms’ electronic and related prob- 
lems. Several of the staff are already residents, and senior members of the firm will soon be 
moving in. 


The Editor, Bar Hill News, February 1968 


At the other end of the industrial area, Cambridge Consultants were joined by a handful of small busi- 
nesses; among them were the bookbinders and print finishers, D.R. Skinner and Co. Viking Husqvarna, 
the Swedish sewing machine distributors, who moved into the village in July 1969. A village park 
separated them from Otter Close and Gardens, but many units remained empty. In the late 1960s, not 
only were houses difficult to sell, but, in the difficult economic conditions at the time, there were no 
businesses coming forward to lease or build premises. Part of the industrial area, before the Village 
Green, was, in fact, the village football pitch. 

When conditions eased in the early 1970s, a number of businesses arrived. By 1973, there were ten 
of them, employing a total of 145 people. 
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The entire company — CCL Sth April 1968, Cambridge Consultants in the News 


Employees 
Cambridge Consultants 60 
Scanthread 6 
Skinners Print Finishers 7 
CB Tools 25 
Green Shield Stamps 1 
Viking House 21 
Vema Products 10 
Rolls Plastics 7 
Scanning (Precision) 3 
Direct Mail Consultants 5 


They were soon joined, among others by the book publishers, Patrick Stephens, who moved from Lon- 
don to purpose-built premises in the village, and C & H Tool Supplies who purchased from the Develop- 
ers 3,600 square feet of land on which to build their premises, plus another 2,000 square feet for further 
expansion. In July 1975, permission was sought by HH Electronic to build the largest industrial unit in 
the village of 15,000 square feet. This was granted the following November. By 1979, HH had grown 
considerably, and received a visit from Britain’s first Prime Minister with a science degree, Mrs Thatcher. 
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Mrs Thatcher described HH Electronic as a ‘wonderful success story’ that ought to be repeated 
more often. The company, which began ten years’ ago with £200 capital, now employs more than 
300 people and has a sales target of £6.5 million this year. A further expansion of its Bar Hill 
factory, providing possibly 100 jobs, is planned within eighteen months, claimed its founder and 
managing director, Mike Harrison. The firm makes a range of audio electronic sound equipment 
used in television, radio, the theatre, recording studios and by professional musicians, being 
particularly strong on the sort of silicon chip microprocessor technology, which, Mrs Thatcher 
said, will be one of the lifelines of British industry. It exports almost three quarters of its turnover 
to fifty-two countries; Mrs Thatcher was more than impressed when she saw two lots of HH 
equipment on the point of being shipped to Japanese customers 

‘That’s what I like to see.’ she told employees, ‘The modern version of taking coal to New- 
castle.’ 

Cambridge Evening News, July 7" 1979 


With a superstore planned for part of the industrial area, Trafalgar House obtained permission to build a 
warehousing area on the other side of the perimeter road, where most residents of the village would have 
preferred the superstore to be situated. Unknown to them, this area had already been designated for this 
purpose. Among businesses to show interest was Queensway, who sought to build there a 40,000 square 
foot warehouse. This was considered out of proportion to the site and the village, and turned down by 
the planning authority in July 1976. (Tesco’s however had already been given permission to develop a 
59,000 square foot superstore in the centre of the village, increased to 84,000 in 1981 and 139,000 in 
1998. Why, cynics asked, was building of 40,000 square feet ‘out of proportion’ on the fringe of the 
village while a larger one, fulfilling a similar function, was permissible in its centre.) 

In the same month, in one of the industrial units built speculatively by the Developers, the Rev. 
Gladys Seymour became the Free Church Minister in Bar Hill as there was insufficient space in Bar Hill 
Church Centre for the congregation and guests. (This had also occurred five years earlier when Rev. 
Donald Mcllhagga had been installed as the Free Church Minister.) Besides selling the centre of the 
village to Tesco, the Developers also sold off the freeholds of many of the industrial sites, and a jigsaw 
of freeholds in the industrial area developed; while some of these belonged to the businesses on the site, 
others were attached only to the freeholder by a variety of leases and sub-leases. Another result of this, 
with no single organisation responsible for the upkeep of them, is that the industrial areas of Bar Hill 
have always appeared, with one or two notable exceptions, litter-strewn and untidy. Landscaping, al- 
though initially put in place, has often been destroyed, or generally been allowed to become part of the 
area’s unkempt appearance. This was exacerbated by Trafalgar Way and, to a lesser extent, Viking Way 
becoming free overnight stops for heavy lorries. 

One notable exception to this has been Domino Printers. Founded in 1978, they occupied, during 
the next ten years, five small industrial units in the village, and became a leading manufacturer in ink-jet 
and laser printing. Having ‘floated’ on the London Stock Exchange in 1986, they applied to build their 
headquarters on Great Meadow in the far north-west corner of Bar Hill. Among residents, the develop- 
ment of this area caused some misgivings, as several species of wild flower grew there. With the pros- 
pect that Domino would re-locate elsewhere should permission be refused, they were allowed to create 
there a new £5.8 million headquarters during 1988-1989. The general appearance of the building and the 
landscaping surrounding it would have enhanced Bar Hill considerably had it been replicated elsewhere. 
Another prominent arrival in the same area was the Cambridge Optical Company. In their case, apart 
from maintaining a generally well-kept appearance, they have done little with landscaping to enhance it. 
When trees were removed to create access for ‘important’ visitors, these were not replaced as promised. 
Finally, in 1991, ‘The Links Industrial Estate’, 42,250 square feet of production and warehousing units 
between Trafalgar Way and the mounding by the A604 was developed. 

On the other side of the perimeter road, the litter caused by the arrival of Tesco was one of the 
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reasons behind the departure of Cambridge Consultants in 1979. Another, more obvious reason, was 
that, despite expanding them in 1974, the company had outgrown its premises in Bar Hill. Having been 
taken over by the American consultancy company, Arthur D. Little, it moved to purpose-built premises 
on the Cambridge Science Park. Their departure left a blot on the face of the village, a building, a lonely 
symbol of Bar Hill’s early years, was allowed to remain empty for almost twenty years until demolished 
in 1996. By the end of the century there were thirty-nine industrial units in the village; both industrial 
areas were thriving, though their general landscape value still left much to be desired. 


The Domino Building June 2002 
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Development in the 1960s, whether urban or rural, was characterised by a desire to sweep away what 
already existed and replace it with what was new and fresh. In Cambridge, Lion Yard and one side of 
Petty Cury, which had grown piecemeal over several hundred years, were demolished, and replaced by 
an undistinguished 1960s-style shopping centre. From the outset, the retention and enhancement of the 
natural features of Bar Hill played little part in the designs of builders and developers. It was left to the 
residents, and to members of the Parish Council in particular, to attempt to create the arboreal, garden- 
like ambience of a typical English village. Inevitably, only ten years after development began, a resident 
of Dry Drayton drew attention to what had needlessly been lost, but only grudgingly acknowledged what 
had been preserved and was being created, seeing in Bar Hill only the context of a ‘pig’s ear’ being 
created ‘from a silken purse’. 


It is therefore heartening to read that they [the Developers] have at last decided to preserve what 
is left of The Drift. The pity is that only a short section of the original Drift [in Bar Hill] remains. 
At one time, it was the bridleway from Dry Drayton to the Longstanton road, but the developers 
saw fit to destroy the section from the main road to the new school when the Bar Hill village first 
began. 

Rural villages thrive on their historical heritage; Bar Hill had little enough to start with. Only 
The Drift and a memory is left. The memory of Maddle Pond, filled with crystal-clear water and 
reed covered a sanctuary for small water birds and winged insects. When the developers filled it 
in, they had no care for future landscaping; it was a hole to be filled with rubble and builders’ 
rubbish, a place to build on. 

Already wildlife has gone from The Drift. The magpies and jays, yellowhammers and linnets 
have flown. But the green leaves are still cool to walk under, and the hemlock smells of early 
summer as it did when pack horses walked that way in mediaeval times. 

English villages lie cosy beneath their sheltering trees. Plant a thousand now; oaks, ashes, 
pines and beech, the rich soil will accept them. Then one day Bar Hill will fit into the age-old 
pattern, and cease to be a commuter estate (with light industry). 

Peter Jeevar, Cambridge Evening News, 5" April 1976. 


Peter Jeevar was already being proved wrong. Most of The Drift through Bar Hill was to be preserved; 
most species of birds, including magpies and jays, had not flown; the Maddle Pond was to be re-created, 
and thousands of trees were being planted. He was expressing a nostalgia for what itself had been 
created, that the Maddle Pond was the result of gravel being extracted to construct the Dry Drayton to 
Oakington road and that hedgerows had been planted to create fields enclosed in 1811. His was a failure 
to understand that, although villages thrive on their historical heritage, the creation of a ‘new’ village is, 
in itself, with the tree-planting and the garden features that go with it, an enhancement of that heritage, 
a part of a perpetually changing landscape. 


Natural Features 
With boulder clay at its northern end, the shallow valley in which Bar Hill is situated may be the remnant 
of a prehistoric glacier, its waters, at the close of the Ice Age, flowing into the vast estuary of the River 


Rhine (the North Sea) before it entered the Atlantic. It possessed, by the time the village was conceived, 
few natural features, with only one natural boundary, that with Lolworth to the west. Hedgerows marked 
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the boundary of Bar House Farm, and some of the fields within it. There were two small pieces of 
woodland; the end of The Plantation on the Dry Drayton boundary as it petered out to a hedgerow, and 
on either side of a bridleway which bisected the site. Known as The Drift (or Drayton Drift) since before 
1800, this bridleway was Bar Hill’s chief artery, part of an ancient fieldway between the villages of Dry 
Drayton and Longstanton. Not being among the busiest of thoroughfares, it became a bridleway linking 
the parts of it classified as roadways in Dry Drayton High Street and leading from Longstanton to the 
Huntingdon Road. It was also a farm track, and early residents of Gladeside complained to the Parish 
Council when farm vehicles churned it up in the late 1960s. Nevertheless, it was a natural feature which 
should have figured prominently in the development of Bar Hill. Instead, part of it was obliterated; 
though others, due mainly to action by the Bar Hill Parish Council, survived. Also resisted, were sugges- 
tions that it should become the ‘second’ access road into Bar Hill, to which, in any case, the inhabitants 
of Dry Drayton were strongly opposed, being contrary to the assurances they had been given at the time 
of Bar Hill’s inception. 


The Drift looking North from the Village Hall, June 2002 


Bar Hill’s other natural features were the streams that run through it. Dam Brook originates at the 
southern end of Dry Drayton parish, and flows, after leaving Bar Hill, through the village of Oakington, 
eventually into the River Cam. First recorded in 1331, it was originally the boundary between two of the 
pre-enclosure fields on the site, Long Field and Stone Field (and probably between the holdings of Dry 
Drayton‘s two major landowners at the time of the Norman Conquest), and is Bar Hill’s only completely 
‘open’ stream, flowing between Appletrees and Watermead, dividing Hollytrees into two, and then across 
the golf course. Flooding by Dam Brook is prevented by the balancing lake at the south-eastern corner of 
the village. Created as a ‘storm lagoon’, it is intended to resemble a lake each winter, as water, due to 
heavy rainfall or melting snow, floods into it. During heavy rain in November 1974, it was calculated 
that it contained fifteen million gallons of water, and 150 million gallons passed through it in forty-eight 
hours. Rainfall such as this, it was said at the time, occurs once every twenty years. In November 1992, 
excavations to make it Bar Hill’s Nature Reserve began. These involved creating a pond, which would 
not dry out even in the driest of weathers, and a wetland area around it. Ironically, this pond is near the 
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Maddle Pond, where two members of Dry Drayton Baptist Chapel were baptised by immersion on 10" 
May 1874 on ‘a very cold Sunday, the unusual spectacle drawing a large concourse of people from the 
neighbouring villages’. The reserve was the brainchild of Nick Richardson, who, until he resigned in 
1997, was Bar Hill’s first and, so far, only Nature Warden. 


The Drift looking South from the Village Hall, Jane 2002 


Childerley Creek, on the other hand, is entirely concealed as it goes through the village. Its original 
course was by the footpath linking Bar House Farm with Lolworth, across what is now the Village Park 
and the edge of the Village Green, before flowing along the edge of the school playing field then down 
Gladeside, where it was still ‘open’ during the late 1960s. It emerges at the balancing lake by the A14. 
When this balancing lake was being dug in November 1974, there were many amusing contributions to 
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the Bar Hill News as to its purpose. These ranged from an ‘underground superstore’, a ‘gigantic pad- 
dling pool’, a ‘lake for Irishmen on water-skis’, ‘just another hole’, to a ‘large pit for the developers to 
bury their heads in’. In fact, it was being constructed so that parts of the village would not flood during 
periods of heavy rain. This was, in fact what had happened two years earlier when, the stream having 
been imperfectly filled in as it crossed the future Village Green, water penetrated above ground and 
flowed into the school. Nearby, there was a pond in what is now Tesco’s car park, shaped like a twig with 
branches coming out of it; it is not possible to tell whether this was, in fact, connected to the stream. 


Inside Sweetchestnut Wood, Spring 2002 


Another major waterway going through Bar Hill is Cow Pasture Brook, which, having crossed Beacon 
Field and Cow Pasture (the names of the fields between Bar Hill and Lolworth) forms the boundary of 
the Domino site and the remainder of Trafalgar Way on its way towards Longstanton. Several under- 
ground streams cross the valley floor of the village. Most of these, like Childerley Creek, were covered 
in when the area was used for fruit growing, as was, presumably, the twig-like pond. The emergence of 
some of these in wet weather has made the football pitches on the green sometimes unplayable. A land 
drainage consultant was employed by the Parish Council in July 1995 as part of an attempt to resurrect 
this natural drainage system. 
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Trees 

Trees, or rather the lack of them, were Bar Hill’s other natural feature. Most of the trees were originally 
around the outside edges of the village, with only two on the valley floor. These were the two at the 
junction of Acorn Avenue and Almond Grove, which, because of the village’s almost treeless landscape 
in its early days, had a symbolic significance for many residents. The ravages of Dutch Elm Disease 
began to ravage the elms along the Lolworth boundary in September 1975, and affected the two in the 
village the following year. In April 1977, the Parish Council was forced to agree to the felling of these 
trees, and, though it seemed possible that one of them might be saved, the disease finally had its way. 


Acorn Avenue and one of the famous Elms 1978. Photo WHS Norton 


It was realised at a very early stage in the planning of the village that a massive tree-planting programme 
would be necessary. Developers failed to implement this, and apart from a few desultory efforts such as 
planting willows (which caused problems with drainage and subsidence many years later) in the Village 
Park and other parts of the village, and scattering other (sometimes unsuitable) trees almost at random, 
little contribution from them was forthcoming. After all existing trees in the village had been covered by 
a Tree Preservation Order in 1972, an ‘Arboretum’, with two each of fifty varieties of trees were planted 
along the Lolworth boundary. This was funded partly by Trees for People and the Cambridgeshire County 
Council. Residents were exhorted to ‘plant a tree in Bar Hill in Plant a Tree Year 1973-1974, and, in 
August 1975, the Brownies counted 740 living trees and 155 dead ones in the village. During the next 
few years, each Spring and Autumn, hundreds of trees were planted; 261 trees were planted in Novem- 
ber 1977 and in December 1983, the Residents’ Association were assisting in planting 2,000. This was 
part of a tree planting programme known as The Ten-Thousand Tree Project, initiated by the Village’s 
principal tree enthusiast Tom Flanagan who planted the 10,000th tree to coincide with the twenty-first 
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anniversary celebrations in 1987. Eventually 17,000 trees were planted, some of which replaced those 
which had died through natural circumstances or acts of vandalism. 


An Oak Resplendent (at the corner of The Spinney), June 2002 


Even then, tree planting was far from complete; the offer of 750 trees to reinforce the boundary with Dry 
Drayton opposite Hillcrest and Watermead, thus creating the buffer promised at the time of Bar Hill’s 
inception, was accepted late in 1988. In the industrial areas of the village, it was a mixed picture. As a 
result of the development of Trafalgar Way, hundreds of trees were planted on the mounding which 
separated it from the Al4. The Domino site was heavily landscaped, especially in the reinforcement of 
the bridle path which wound its way around it. On the other hand, some companies cared little for the 
green environment, especially Tesco who had to be asked to complete the landscaping originally sched- 
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uled for their site. Finally, in October 1989, Rosamund Wills completed a highly detailed landscaping 
survey of Bar Hill which provided a vision of the natural environment of the village when the thousands 
of trees which had been planted reached maturity. 


Dam brook flowing through Hollytrees, June 2002 


Almond Grove from Pingle Corner (the traffic island), Jane 2001 
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An Ecological Survey (1990) 
This survey, conducted in 1990, highlighted the important differences in Bar Hill compared with 1966 
before building began. 


All figures relate to hectares 


Arable 

Woodland 

Scrub 

Grass planted with trees 
Golf Course with trees 
Playing Fields (Village Green) 
Marsh (Balancing Lakes} 
Pond 

Gardens 

Buildings 

Roads 


All figures below refer to metres. 


Hedges (mixed species) 
Hedges (hawthorn) 
Hedges (elm) 

Hedges (remnant) 
Uncanalised streams 


1880 
3140 
2680 
2700 
1220 


* mainly consisting of dead trees and suckers 


Actual number 


Hedgerow trees 


47 


The conclusions reached at the time were as follows: 
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1988 Change % 
2 (Allotments) - 99 
0.8 - 45 
1.0 new 
8.0 new 
21.0 new 
1.5 new 
15 new 
0.2 new 
c 30.0 +300 
c 30.0 +300 
c 40.0 +400 
1540 -18 
1990 -37 
2242* -16 
1100 -59 
310 -75 
24 -49 


‘Without the Green Belt Bar Hill would have a more impoverished flora and fauna. Partly 


as a result it is now richer in species than the original farmland 
‘The small gardens were insufficient to support wildlife 


‘The newly-planted trees do not support much life, but retained ones are adequately bridging 
the gap until the new trees develop 

‘The lake with marshy edges (in the balancing lake) is successful and an important feature 

N. Moore, 1990, quoted in Deanne Oyston, An Evaluation of New Settlements 

Policy and Provision in Cambridgeshire 


Four years later, the following birds were seen at Bar Hill’s new Nature Reserve 


Blackbird Blackcap 
Chaffinch Crow (Carrion) 
Fieldfare Goldcrest 
Heron (Grey) Jackdaw 
Kingfisher Magpie 


Partridge (French) Pheasant 


Rook 


Snipe 


Sparrow (Tree) Starling 
Thrush (Mistle) Thrush (Song) 


Bunting (Reed) 
Cuckoo 
Goldfinch 

Jay 

Mallard 
Redwing 
Sparrow Hawk 
Swallow 

Tit (Blue) 


Bullfinch 

Dove (Collared) 
Greenfinch 
Kestrel 

Martin (House) 
Robin 

Sparrow (House) 
Swift 

Tit (Coal) Tit 
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(Great) Tit (Long-tailed) Unlock Wagtail (Pied) 
Wagtail (Yellow) Warbler (Garden) Warbler (Sedge) Warbler (Willow) 
Whitethroat Whitethroat (Lesser) Woodpecker (Great Spotted) 

Woodpecker (Lesser Spotted) Woodpigeon Wren 


N. Richardson, Bar Hill News, February 1994 


Bar Hill could therefore, feel pleased that so much of its natural landscape and ecology had been pre- 
served and enhanced. A generation later, measures to curb the excesses of developers would have been 
in place from the outset, but, at the time, it was left to the Parish Council, assisted by the planning 
authority and, until the end of 1975, the Bar Hill Developments’ representative in the village. Consider- 
ing the size and complexity of the task, it was an achievement of which the village could feel proud. 

A similar ecological survey was conducted as part of the Millennium History of Dry Drayton in the 
late 1990s. The purpose of this was to compare how the area had changed since a similar ecological 
survey had been included in Francis Walker’s History of the Parish of Dry Drayton in 1876. In Bar Hill 
Nature Reserve, a small colony of Bee Orchids was discovered, a total of seventeen flowering spikes 
being counted in the summer of 1999. In addition, common sedges were discovered in or near the pond; 
these included Greater Pond-sedge with black-brown flower-heads, and the tawny-yellow False Fox- 
sedge. Also found nearby were the Common Spike-rush, Hard-rush and Soft-rush. 


The Tesco re-development 

In The 1990s, a regression to the 1960s mentality was experienced. The magnitude of the Tesco re- 
development necessitated a large car park dominating the entire centre of the village. Fears were ex- 
pressed that unless massive and imaginative screening and landscaping was put in place, this would 
resemble an immense metallic and concrete prairie. Unfortunately, during the construction of the car 
park, all the visually significant trees which existed on it - apart from one which housed a colony of bats 
- were felled. Included was a ‘magnificent row of fir trees, a picture fit for the cover of a book or 
magazine’ surrounding what had been the Tesco Garden Centre; in the eyes of some, the purpose was to 
replace the scent of pinewood by the stench of exhaust fumes’. Prevented, however, was the destruction 
of the mature trees on the traffic island at the entrance to the village. The subsequent planting of hun- 
dreds of semi-mature trees did nothing to mitigate the barrenness of the site in the short-term. Screening, 
apart from the boundary with the school (the purpose of which was to prevent children rushing from the 
school into the car park), such as that surrounding parking areas at the Cambridge Science Park or that 
between the Trafalgar Way industrial units and the Al4 was not put in place, despite assurances that it 
would by Tesco personnel. There was, therefore, nothing to prevent large amounts of rubbish from the 
Tesco site being blown into nearby gardens. Admittedly, most of the planted trees will develop canopies 
as they reach maturity within a few years, and an attractive car-park area will result; as most of the trees 
are deciduous, however, it is a pity that the effect will only be apparent for part of the year. 


Walking the Bounds 

What is seldom appreciated is the fact that tree-lined footpaths and bridle paths now almost sur- 
round Bar Hill and snake off in the direction of surrounding villages, a feature rarely found elswhere. 
The bridle path linking The Drift to the road to Longstanton had failed to exist in any meaningful way by 
1980 when it was re-directed to follow the line of the perimeter road. This meant, for the most part, it 
meandered through newly-planted and mature trees, and even when Domino constructed their new 
premises in Great Meadow, the company confirmed its line by planting trees along its boundary. It was, 
therefore possible, to walk around two-thirds of the three-and-a-half-mile perimeter of the village in a 
necklace of woodland. Even so, there were those dry-foot walkers who, in November 1985, requested a 
footpath all the way around the perimeter road, which, as a new century opens, may well come to 
fruition. Only along the line of the golf course was it necessary to walk along the road. Despite assur- 
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ances that residents would be able to walk along the fringe of the golf course, the club constructed a 
fence along the limits of their land, which, for the most part, was at the road edge. 

The bridle path to Dry Drayton, outside the perimeter road, was, at the same time a subject for 
debate in the two communities. In the early years of Bar Hill, a Post Office van used The Drift in summer 
as a means of going from one village to the other. At the same time, contractors’ lorries often used it, 
churning up the surface in inclement weather, reducing it to such a state by March 1973 that it was 
almost impassable, and a meeting between the two parish councils was held on the subject of a ‘made- 
up’ path. That it should be a cycle path was an idea requested later by residents for whom cycling to work 
in Cambridge along the A604 was continually fraught with danger. This was repeated twelve years later, 
during which time little had been done to The Drift, mainly because most of it was in the parish of Dry 
Drayton and the maintenance of it was the responsibility of the owners of the land on either side; also, 
wet, oleaginous surfaces have a habit of drying out in summer, and thus being a less contentious subject. 
Moreover, many people in Dry Drayton accepted the muddy nature of The Drift as a matter of fact: 


In this house [the Old Farmhouse] lived Philip Dodson, a horse-keeper, all alone. In 1899, he fell 
from a manure cart and died in hospital. When the day of his funeral came, the horse-drawn 
hearse could not get down The Drift to the remote house because it was too muddy. The only 
solution was to clean up the tumbril cart, to put Phillip’s horse in the shafts, and lay the coffin on 
corn sacks for the slow drive to [Dry Drayton] churchyard. 
Ruth Edwards, et al., ‘A Thousand Years of Farming’ in Gallows Piece to Bee 
Garden, 2000 


Some residents of Bar Hill, aware that an accident on approaches to the flyover might bring the village 
to a standstill, advocated the making of The Drift a public road between the two villages. To this the 
residents of Dry Drayton were implacably opposed, unaware that their own Parish Council had pro- 
posed this in 1927. However, in March 1988, the two parish councils agreed that The Drift should be 
returned to a fit condition, restoring the ditches and hardening the surface. A gate was erected at the Dry 
Drayton end to prevent entry by motor cycles, closing it completely to vehicular access. Late the follow- 
ing year, the Bar Hill Parish Council decided to pay half the cost of providing a macadam surface for 
cyclists, work which was undertaken by young offenders supervised by probation officers. Even then, it 
was July 1995 before the path was finally completed. 

Strictly speaking, this is not part of the footpath linking Dry Drayton and Lolworth. The footpath 
lies on the other side of the hedge, and correspondence was exchanged with the farmer on several 
occasions when insufficient space for the footpath remained after ploughing. More significantly, the 
situation was replicated along the footpath linking Bar Hill and Lolworth. Originally, this joined that to 
Dry Drayton near the Old Farmhouse, the footpath through the Village Park and along the edge of the 
Village Green being part of it. Like the part of it leading to Dry Drayton, that towards Lolworth lies 
along the boundary of a field, but here the hedgerow had been grubbed out prior to the building of Bar 
Hill. In the early 1970s, residents walked the path, risking the farmer’s ire if they or their dogs strayed 
from it. They were supported by members of the Ramblers’ Association, who trampled down the crops 
while sticking rigidly to the footpath as indicated on Ordnance Survey maps. Eventually, ploughing and 
planting ceased at the path’s limits, and in 1999 the Lolworth Parish Meeting sought and obtained the 
permission of the farmer to install a hardened surface between the two villages as their Millennium 
Project. 

No description of ‘walking the bounds’ around Bar Hill can be complete without the walk through 
the woodland at the top of Crafts Hill known as The Plantation. Although this is not a designated foot- 
path, Bar Hill and Dry Drayton residents have been instrumental in making this a right of way, having 
walked their dogs through it for more than a quarter of a century. At the junction of Dry Drayton High 
Street with The Drift, a track leads to the site of the old fruit sheds on the edge of the field which was an 
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orchard in Bar Hill’s early days. Entering The Plantation at this point, a distance of about half a mile 
leads into Bar Hill, where it is bisected by the perimeter road at the junction with Thruffle Way. In this 
wood, there still occurs ‘the rather inconspicuous small shrub, Spurge Laurel’ (neither a spurge nor a 
laurel, but belonging to the daphne family), noted by Francis Walker in 1876: ’Daphne Laureola, Spurge 
Laurel, occurs in what is known as Mr. Daintree’s wood along the ridge midway between Drayton Drift 
and the lane leading to the Five Bells’. 


Of Gardens and Allotments 

One of the earliest societies formed in Bar Hill was the Horticultural Society, founded as the Gardening 
Club at the beginning of 1971. Two high points on their calendar emerged during the first few years: the 
Flower and Vegetable Show in September each year and the annual Best Garden competition. The Hor- 
ticultural Society was among those who clamoured for the provision of allotments, as gardens were 
generally too small to grow a wide range of fruit and vegetables. In September 1974, the Parish Council 
approached the Developers as to a suggested area for these in the extreme south-western corner of the 
village outside the perimeter road. The land was consigned to the Parish Council the following Spring, 
and work on it and the legal documentation was well underway by mid-summer. By November, allot- 
ments were being allocated, and the first meeting of the Allotments’ Association took place on June 4" 
1976. It was reported at the meeting that eighty plots had been let, and there was a waiting list of eleven. 
Three years later, in September 1979, there was the (probably inevitable) merger of the Horticultural 
Society and the Allotments Association. 

During this time, the annual Flower and Vegetable Show was held at the same time as the Bar Hill 
Féte. In 1984, however, the féte was switched to the last Saturday in June, and the Show retained the 
September date. Interest in it was, at the same time, declining, and the one in that year was the last to be 
held. A further blow to the organisation had occurred three months’ previously when the shed on the 
allotments’ site had been broken into and all members’ tools stolen. To the Best Garden competition was 
added the Best Window Box Competition (for the residents of Hanover Close) in July 1982, This did 
not, however, long outlast the Flower and Vegetable Show, and by the end of the 1980s, it had ceased to 
take place. The Horticultural and Allotments Association, however, continues to thrive, and by the end 
of the century most of the allotments were being worked. 

Space ‘for the repose of those departed’ is an occasional requirement in the village. Although there 
is provision for residents of Bar Hill to be interred in Dry Drayton churchyard, that there should be a 
cemetery in the village itself has sometimes been thought desirable. At times, it has been maintained that 
the legal requirement to provide one exists. The possibility was explored in depth in 1996. Analyses of 
water-table levels, soil suitability and drainage were made on a site adjacent to the allotments; these, 
however, were more costly and complex than had been expected, and following the church’s decision 
not to share in the cost of the project, it was finally abandoned the following year. Realistically, as most 
of the deceased are cremated, such a provision is unlikely. A Memorial Garden, where ashes could be 
scattered, which was also a site for quiet contemplation, was set up on the instigation of the then Clerk/ 
Treasurer to Bar Hill Parish Council in May 1978. It was, however, covered over when the new church 
was built in the 1990s; although the provision for a replacement exists, none by November 2001 none 
has materialised. 

One of the underlying principles behind the concept of Bar Hill was that of ‘open planning’, that 
front gardens should not fenced or hedged in. Despite the many changes since that time, this has largely 
been adhered to, and the plants and trees residents have planted in them have made a significant contri- 
bution to the appearance of the village. Although houses are closer together than in most traditional 
villages, it has, together with the green public areas to which some private gardens are connected, pro- 
vided the impression of spaciousness in many of Bar Hill’s cul-de-sacs. Finally, native wildlife has often 
been in evidence: foxes raiding rubbish bags left out overnight, a badger making a nocturnal crossing of 
the perimeter road, muntjaks making their nervous way into the village, grey squirrels jumping from one 
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tree to another in residents’ gardens, hedgehogs bustling along village paths on summer evenings, moles 
creating their ‘hills’ on manicured lawns, bats darting across the skyline at dusk, house martins returning 
year after year to the Old Farmhouse, and finally rabbits suddenly proliferating around their warrens on 
the outskirts are constant reminders of Bar Hill’s rural heritage. 


Post Script 

As many trees, planted during the course of the previous thirty years, were reaching maturity, problems 
caused by many of these having been planted too close to property began to manifest themselves. De- 
mands for them to be cut back or removed altogether escalated, compounded by insurers attributing 
every subsidence problem to the existence of nearby trees, whereby, in actuality, the nature of the ground 
on which Bar Hill had been built and a succession of dry summers were the real reasons. To many, who 
had seen the village mature from an almost treeless landscape, these developments were met with more 
than a tinge of regret. 

At the beginning of 2002, an arboriculturalist was commissioned by the Parish Council to report 
on every tree in the village, almost a repeat of Rosamund Wills s survey thirteen years before. This time, 
however, the commission was to include recommendations — whether trees should be retained as they 
stood, whether they should be pollarded, or whether they should be removed and a more suitable spe- 
cies planted in its place. At the same time, a ‘Green Spaces Management Plan’ for the streams and 
woodland areas in the village was devised. This was undertaken with the assistance of Rob Mungovan 
of South Cambridgeshire District Council. The first areas covered were those of The Drift and the 
Nature Reserve on the eastern and south-eastern edges of the village. 

Rainfall in excess of that in 1974 occurred in October 2001. On this occasion, due to years of 
neglect, the balancing lake did not hold the fifteen million gallons it had held on the previous occasion, 
and parts of Bar Hill as well as Oakington were flooded. Although it was reported in the November 
1980 issue of the Bar Hill News that the ‘legal procedure for the adoption of the brooks has almost been 
completed by the Anglia Water Authority, and from then on the Authority would be responsible for them’ 
little or no attention had been paid to the sluices regulating the outflow of water from the balancing 
lake. In a letter to the author in late 2001, the Anglia Water Authority denied that they were in any way 
responsible for the open watercourses in Bar Hill 

It was, therefore, appearing increasingly likely that, unless correspondence existed confirming the 
entry in the Bar Hill News, responsibility for maintaining them would be the Parish Council s. It seemed 
unjust that those same watercourses north of the Al4 were officially designated rivers, and were thus 
the responsibility of the Environmental Agency. 
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The Provision of a Village Green and Village Hall 


1967-1979 


Independent of both the church and the major landholder, historically the Village Green and Village Hall 
have been vital elements in the identity of an English village. Although they have often been provided 
and maintained by the landowner, they have always been there for the recreation of the villagers them- 
selves. They are indeed what differentiate a village from an urban or suburban settlement. The natural 
collateral of these has been the villagers’ sporting scene, which, although it may have had the patronage 
of the landowner, was the visible sign of the villagers themselves at play. It was important, therefore, 
that in creating a new village in the Cambridgeshire countryside, there should be provision for each of 
these. According to the outline planning permission granted in 1965, a village green would be situated in 
approximately its present position, adjacent to the school and a village square. Cynically, it may be said, 
the Developers positioned the green in this area being the least suited to housing development, knowing 
that, in future years complex drainage problems would have to be overcome. 

From the outset, both the Residents’ Association and the Parish Council frequently discussed the 
creation of a village green and village hall. The very first Bar Hill News records that the (Residents’ 
Association) committee had ‘examined the question of a sports centre, tennis courts, cricket pitch and 
bowling green’. The Developers, however, were unhelpful, stating in September 1969 that they had ‘no 
plans to provide these facilities (though it might be possible to formulate a plan in conjunction with the 
Parish Council and Residents’ Association), having already invested one and a quarter million pounds in 
Bar Hill (on which the interest was a hundred thousand)’. In early 1971, it was reported that the Devel- 
opers had agreed to ‘convey the land [for a village green] to the [Parish] Council, and the [Chesterton] 
Rural District Council will assist with the cost of levelling, draining and seeding’. The only issue to be 
resolved was whether the Developers would assist with this cost. By the end of the year, however, the 
Developers had informed the Parish Council that work by them on the preparation of a village green 
would not begin for at least six years, and it would not be usable for at least eight. At a Special Parish 
Meeting on February 1“ 1972, the Parish Council proposed that a special parish rate amounting to 
£2,500 should be levied so that preparation could start immediately. Faced with the prospect of the area 
designated being eroded before the Developers could begin, there was a clear majority in favour. 

The principal ‘sporting’ feature of these early years was the annual football match on Boxing Day 
each year between the Uphills (the ‘top’ of the village and the Downhills, the ‘bottom’. Turning out for 
the latter was the singer, Rod Stewart, whose brother lived in the village. It was not certain whether the 
crowds (mostly male) which assembled on these occasions were there to see the football, or catch a 
glimpse of Rod’s girl-friend, the actress Britt Eckland. 


Not a remarkable game [the Downhills won 6-1], this, except that two of the winning team’s 
goals were scored by pop star, Rod Stewart, watched from the touchline by his girlfriend, Britt 
Ekland. What, you may ask, were rich and famous celebrities doing in Bar Hill over Christmas? 

Apart from the football match, they were also drinking in The Fox public house. The land- 
lord, Mr. Bill Thompson, however, refused to say a word about the visit. The mystery was cleared 
up when I spoke to Mr. Donald Stewart, Rod’s brother, an accountant who lives in Bar Hill. After 
Rod’s live televised concert from Olympia on Christmas Eve, he and Britt spent a family Christ- 
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mas with Donald and his wife Patricia before attempting a concert in Glasgow. 

‘After the game we went round to the pub with our mother and father and Rod met most of 
the lads there. He couldn’t give them a song because of his throat. He’d had to postpone his 
concert in Glasgow, but he’s going to try again tonight.’ 

In spite of his tax exile in America, Rod manages to see his brother frequently when playing 
concerts in England. ‘It’s not the first time he’s been to Bar Hill,’ Donald added. ‘He’s probably 
been to see us four or five times in the six years we’ve lived there.’ 

Cambridge Evening News, 31‘ December 1976. 


Rod had donated the ‘Rod Stewart Cup’ (a shield which is now above the bar in the Social Club), which, 
not suprisingly was regularly won by the Downhills. As the Village Green took shape, in August 1972 
both the village cricket and football clubs were founded. The cricket club arranged their first two games, 
and the football club applied to enter the Cambridgeshire Sunday League. It was the football club which 
initially prospered. Under the guidance of the village newsagent, Peter Small, who had played first- 
division football for Leicester City and Nottingham Forest in the 1950s, their ‘home’ matches were 
played on Coldhams Common, Cambridge and the Sports Field at Longstanton. Their progress during 
these years was rapid, and they progressed, almost season-by-season, up the various divisions. They 
played their first match on the Village Green in Bar Hill at the beginning of the 1976-77 season. A youth 
team had been formed in time for the 1974-5 season, and a Second X1 followed for the 1977-8. 

Towards the end of 1973, it was decided to purchase a swing, merry-go-round and six seats to go 
into ‘a corner of the Green near the Old Farmhouse’. At the same time, the Parish Council discussed the 
means of raising the money needed for a village hall and sports pavilion, and agreed to consult potential 
users prior to making a decision. A year later, the play equipment was erected, and in March 1975 had 
begun gathering ideas for adventure playground equipment. Also, a tarmac path connecting the play 
equipment with the Spine Path had been finished, and trees cupressocyparis ceylandii were planted on 
the Village Green/School boundary. Although at first the Developers had refused to fund the construc- 
tion of the Village Green, eventually they paid half, including the cricket square. The cricket club, 
formed in 1972, had by May 1976 ceased to exist, and the Parish Council urged a re-formation (it was no 
use having a cricket square without a cricket club to play on it). Not until two years later was there a plea 
for cricket gear, and the first ball was bowled on the square in May 1980. In their first season, the new 
club played 19 friendly games, won 13, lost 5 and drew 1. Sport away from the Village Green prospered. 
The eighteen-hole championship golf course attached to the hotel opened in September 1974, having 
cost £200,000 to construct (by Bar Hill Developments), with the British Ryder Club player, Bryan Huggett 
as Tournament Professional, and his brother Geoff as Sports Manager. Besides golf, squash, tennis, and 
swimming were available at the hotel, and badminton, chess and table tennis all took place either in the 
school or Church Centre. A cycle-race around the perimeter of the village took place to coincide with the 
tenth anniversary celebrations in 1977, which was repeated for several years afterwards. 

Problems of drainage on the Village Green began to arise; if flooding on one part of the Green was 
solved, then it would inevitably occur on another - at one time, the children’s playground was under 
water too. Soon, it was also prey to the malevolence and misuse inflicted on green spaces everywhere. 
Vandals struck at the play equipment and football posts; residents had also to be reminded that the Green 
was for those exercising on foot, not on two wheels, or for those seeking to satisfy the lavatorial needs of 
their canine friends. The prospect of a village hall had, meanwhile, lain dormant in view of Parish 
Council assuming the functions of the Developers. This was finally realised in December 1976 when the 
Parish Council took over the responsibility for the maintenance of the Village Green and the provision 
of the Village Hall towards which the Developers contributed an endowment of £50,000. Accordingly, 
a Village Amenities Planning Committee was set up by the Parish Council and Residents’ Association to 
oversee the Village Hall’s development. With the aid of government grants, it was hoped to triple the 
£50,000. The committee set about the task of raising this sum, and also sought ways of working out how 
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the running costs of the hall should be financed. Having visited other village halls, it was decided that a 
social club on the premises was essential. No longer could the Village Hall be in the centre of the village 
(opposite the church) as this was the price the village had had to pay in return for the Developer’s 
contribution; having to serve the dual purpose as a sports pavilion, it was re-situated alongside the Old 
Farmhouse. At the same time, Mr. Keith Garbett was appointed as architect. 

During 1977, shadows began to hover over Bar Hill as a whole, and, in particular, over the Village 
Green and the embryonic Village Hall. Bar Hill Developments applied for outline planning permission 
for housing which would include about two acres of the Village Green, and, as a result of objections 
from the County Council, the site of the Village Hall had to be changed so that access would be through 
The Spinney from the Dry Drayton end of the perimeter road. Nevertheless, outline planning permission 
was obtained in June, and the first meetings of the Village Hall Management Committee, comprising 
representatives of participating organisations, took place under the chairmanship of John Wills. 

Eventually a compromise was reached with regard to the Village Green. Tenders for the building of 
the Village Hall, however, proved higher than had been anticipated, due partly to the change in location 
and means of access. Plans were amended to bring costs down to an acceptable sum. Finally, of the 
£134,000 needed, £27,000 still had to be raised. Nevertheless, the Parish Council decided that the project 
should go on, and work would begin on the site in the summer of 1978. Agreement with regard to the 
transfer of land between the Developers and the Parish Council was reached in August, and, on the ninth 
of the following month, on the day of Bar Hill Féte, the Foundation Stone of the new Village Hall was 
laid by Mrs Margaret Shaw, the Chairman of Cambridgeshire County Council. The occasion was tel- 
evised on BBC’s Nationwide, and the Residents’ Association donated the profits of the day to the nas- 
cent Village Hall. 

A battle had been won, but the campaign was not yet over. Upwards of £20,000 had to be raised 
before the Village Hall could be declared open. Fund raising again began in earnest: door to door collec- 
tions were organised; weekly raffles, with the assistance of Tesco’s, took place; various donations were 
sought and received, So as to ensure that the Village Hall opened on time, a bridging loan was arranged 
with the National Westminster Bank. By April 1979, the sum to be raised had narrowed to £10,000, and 
pleas went out to all villagers with plastering or painting skills to donate their services. At the same time, 
the Bar Hill Social Club took shape. At the inaugural meeting on February 12", it was emphasised that 
this was a club for the village besides being a means of providing part of the running costs of the Village 
Hall. Membership was fixed at £1 for all living or working within the village, £2 for those outside, and 
in July its constitution was ratified. 

Finally, the Village Hall was finished apart from some internal decoration, and on September 8'"it 
was formally opened by Mr. John Burton, Project Director of New Ideal Homes. This again was on the 
occasion of the Village Féte. Although there had been a disappointing response to the appeal for volun- 
teers to decorate the interior, the Social Club opened its doors on December 8", and on January 1* 1979 
the Village Hall was at last available to all who wished to use it. 


1979-2001 


Such is the cost of land that provision of open space and community facilities are seldom a priority in 
any development. This was particularly so when Trafalgar House Investments took over the construc- 
tion of the village in 1968 and the Developer’s obligations were re-negotiated with the planning author- 
ity. As a result, they were unwilling to construct the Village Green until 1977 (ten years after the first 
houses were occupied), which would not have been usable for a further two years after that, and a village 
hall was not a tangible part of the village equation until the Parish Council took over the amenity areas 
in December 1976. It was, therefore, not surprising that both the Village Hall and Village Green were 
soon to be seen inadequate for a village with a population of nearly 5,000. The catalyst where the Village 
Hall was concerned was the Social Club, a victim of its initial success. At its first AGM on March 17" 
1980, it was reported that membership stood at nearly 700, of whom fewer than 50 were from outside 
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Bar Hill. This constituted over a quarter of the village population. In addition, the annual turnover in the 
first year was likely to be about £50,000. Not surprisingly, later in the year, the Club proposed to the 
Parish Council that the Village Hall should be extended. Equally not surprisingly, after consultations 
with the Hall’s architect, the Council turned this down, proposing that the Village Hall Management 
Committee should look into the matter of space and consult users of the Village Hall such as the Pre- 
school Playgroup. 


Despite its success, an unforeseen event almost brought the Sports & Social Club to its knees at the 
beginning of 1985. Its treasurer had financed a ‘Walter Mitty existence by stealing £6,700 from mem- 
bers’, squandering the money on “presents, gaming-machines and motor-racing lessons’. The Club plunged 
to more than £18,000 into debt, beset with constant VAT and PAYE demands. A combination of dedi- 
cated management and the support of suppliers - mainly the Greene King Brewery - enabled the Club to 
pull through, and debts were paid off by the summer of 1988. The problem of space led to Club members 
intruding into private events in the Village Hall, and it became increasingly necessary to separate it 
physically from the Social Club. This was highlighted in October 1988 when a ‘hen-nite’ and ‘stag-nite’ 
featured on the Club’s programme, featuring striptease artists. Beginning at 8.30 pm. when children 
were not only permitted to be present in the Social Club, but also in the Village Hall itself, this led to a 
number of protests. In 1989 Domino sponsored an extension to the Village Hall, which resulted in the 
Social Club being isolated from the remainder of the building and receiving its own entrance. The Club 
had been mistaken at the beginning, believing that the numerical increase in membership in the first few 
months would continue in line with the rise in the village population. Until the mid-1990s, the member- 
ship remained at about 700, rising to only about 1,000 by the end of the decade stabilizing at about 
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I am pleased to report that the Club continues to thrive as a financial and socially viable institu- 
tion with over 1,000 members. To reiterate my point for those of you with a love for statistics, the 
membership consists of over 900 full members, over 100 senior citizens, and a few Honorary 
Members. If you are interested in gender, over 400 females and 600 males. If you wish to be 
parochial, over 800 members come from Bar Hill and over 200 from elsewhere, both near and 
far. So I think, whichever way you wish to look at our membership, we attract a good represen- 
tation of the people of Bar Hill. 
Graham Sadler, Chairman Bar Hill Sports and Social Club, Minutes, Annual Parish 
Meeting, April 2000. 


The above then went on to refer to another function of the Sports and Social Club, that of supporting 
other village organisations. The previous year, these were itemised as follows: 


In addition to our traditional support for the Football Club (£400) and Cricket Club (£100), we 
have supported the Colts Football organisation (£500), the Cricket Club for mower repairs (£350), 
Bar Hill School for IT equipment (£500), Children with Leukaemia (£100), Children’s Giant 
Activity Afternoon (£150), Happy Hours Tombola Stall (£50) plus sponsoring a Golf Society 
day, the Darts team and the Royal British Legion poppy appeal. We think our backing for village 
organisations remains strong, wide-ranging and varied. Our donations totalled £2,150-00. Last 
year’s chosen charity was the Papworth Hospital Heart Foundation for which we raised £200. 
Currently, the chosen charity is the Bar Hill Pre-school Playgroup and hopefully we can, with 
your support, raise similar funds for them. 


The Social Club, along with the church was largely instrumental in ensuring that, in 1992, thirty-eight 
per cent of the population still spent a quarter of their leisure time in the village. Although this contrasted 
with over seventy-five per cent in 1973, it still made Bar Hill a relatively self-contained community. The 
Management Committee of the Village Hall, however, were still having difficulty in making the hall 
viable to run. In 1990, there were no nominations at the Annual General Meeting for Chairman and 
Secretary, and it was proposed that the Hall should be merged with the Social Club. Eventually, more co- 
operation between them was considered a better option, officers were found, and different ways of 
promoting the Hall established. 

Throughout the first few years, the Social Club had to surmount innumerable problems, both in 
creating ‘a recognised social centre for the village’ and managing a turnover in excess of that of many 
small businesses. To quote from the report of its first Annual General Meeting: ‘There have been prob- 
lems, which is no surprise for such a large venture being run by amateurs. We hope we have learned 
quickly, and made improvements where we have seen them to be necessary and possible.’ Help and 
advice was sought from the Parish Council on several occasions. In 1993, the constitution of the Club 
was changed so that it would ‘allow it to be managed by a Chairman/President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer’. To these might be added two trustees, and the ‘status of Steward/Stewardess be changed to Man- 
ager/Manageress’. These would ‘enable the Club to be run as a business (which could be in the form of 
a limited company)’. At the same time, the name of the Club was changed to that of the Bar Hill Sports 
and Social Club. Besides offering a wide range of family entertainment and also sustenance in a liquid 
form for members, the Club had had flourishing sport sections for some years - football, cricket, quiz, 
dominos, darts and crib sections as well as a golf society. Its Darts Club were active members of the 
Willingham Darts League and in 1986 members had taken part in a twenty-four hour pool marathon in 
aid of Cancer Research. 

Sport had blossomed in the village in the 1980s. Plans for a Sports and Leisure complex costing 
£750,000 were announced in April 1986, and published the following September. The Sports Hall would 
include a swimming pool, for which there was considerable support; a site on the Village Green was 
identified, and fund-raising began in earnest. Public support in the village was enthusiastic, but official 
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sponsorship proved to be a major stumbling block, mainly because Bar Hill was part of Swavesey 
Village College’s catchment area where most of these sporting facilities were already provided, and also 
the proximity of Cambridge. Eventually, plans for a swimming pool were deferred, and then the project 
abandoned altogether. Later, the money raised was spent on a ‘trim-trail’ constructed around the Village 
Green, and, at the same time, new play equipment was installed. Included among other items were two 
multi-play units. The prospect of a swimming pool for Bar Hill has been a recurring theme since the 
1960s. Investigations into it have always come up against the same obstacle; that the cost of maintaining 
it is beyond the means of the Village and also, with the proximity of swimming pools both in Cambridge 
and at Swavesey Village College, financial support from public authorities is difficult to obtain. There 
was the inescapable fact, that few swimming pools are entirely self-supporting. Inevitably, the subject 
recurred when the village received £1.3 million as a result of sale of land to Tesco; it was suggested that 
some of this money should pay for the construction of the pool, and Tesco to provide the means of 
maintenance. Again, for various reasons, not least of which was Tesco’s unwillingness to support the 
idea, the project was quietly shelved. In the Parish Council’s own words: ‘With one exception, all swim- 
ming pools in the county run at a loss. The pool at Impington (Village College) has to be subsidised by 
£220,000 a year. Substantial refurbishment in addition is required every ten years.’ Another project 
seriously considered but then quietly abandoned was that of a Bowling Green on the corner of the 
Village Green opposite Hanover Close. 

A proliferation of boys’ football was experienced in the village in the 1980s. In 1982, the football 
club announced the formation of a Junior Football Club. Following a successful first season in the 
Cambridgeshire and District Colts League, a second (Under-12s) team was established, and by October 
1986 over one hundred ‘children’ (presumably there were some girls too) were either playing or practis- 
ing in teams ranging from Under-7 to Under-13. Such was the demand, that, with the cricket club in a 
period of inactivity, the cricket square was moved and a further football pitch created. By 1992, numbers 
had risen to over one hundred and fifty, Under-14, 15 and 16 teams having been added. Although, from 
time to time, one team had to be placed in hibernation, due to the lack of a ‘manager’, by the end of the 
century there were thirteen Colts boys’ teams and one of girls. Sadly, the behaviour of some of those who 
should have been their role models was reflected on the field of play, and a Code of Conduct to counter 
disciplinary problems had to be introduced. Where adult football was concerned, a Second Team was 
established in the 1980s, and a Third in 1994. The number of football teams in the village was causing 
problems by this time, not only because of the limited number of pitches, but also because the Village 
Green was often unfit to play on; due to its waterlogged condition in March 1994, the First Team had 
played only two games in nine weeks. As a result, teams had often to play ‘home’ games ‘away’. 

The cricket team’s chequered career continued. Following its impressive first season in the Cam- 
bridgeshire Cricket League, in which it won promotion, the club had eventually to drop out of the league 
and confine itself to friendly matches only. In May 1987 it was re-formed, and, at the beginning of the 
1989 season, re-entered the league. That season, it repeated its predecessor’s 1981 success by winning 
League 6B, but also won the Midweek League as well as the Bar Hill Trophy (Smoothies versus Wrinklies). 
A Second X1 was established in readiness for the 1992 season, towards the end of which Jonathan 
Simpson became the first batsman to score a century for Bar Hill in a league match. At that time, the club 
was well-established, having forty-three members, and the First X1 promoted three times in four years. 
Despite this, however, it had the indignity of being beaten by fifty-four runs by a Social Club 16-woman 
team. 

Bar Hill’s Chess Club, founded in 1975, moved itself to Toft in 1981, most of its members now 
coming from that area, and re-named itself the West Cambridgeshire Chess Club. Four years later, 
however, it moved back into Bar Hill. Rugby was seen as a sport which the village was singularly 
lacking; in 1992 a club was formed, and the following year permitted to play six matches on the Village 
Green during the season. Partly due to limitations of space on the Green, and that most players were 
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regularly involved elsewhere, the club did not prosper. One which did, however, was the Tennis Club. 
The season 1991 was its first, and the following year it requested the construction of grass courts on the 
Village Green. Instead, hard, all-weather courts were first played on three years later. It took some 
people years to realise that golf was not a suitable game to play on the Village Green. When a dog was hit 
by a golf ball on the Green, some people thought this was just retribution as some dog-owners still 
persisted in using it to exercise their pets. Following a number of pleas in the Bar Hill News, that one day 
it might be a child who would be hit, a model bye-law was passed in 1991 making the playing of golf on 
the Green illegal. When the all-weather floodlit area came into use, there was, apart from rugby, barely 
a sport it was impossible to partake of in the village. Netball had been founded as the ‘Arrows’ in 1991, 
and became the ‘Comets’ in 1994; a Judo Club was formed in 1996, joining Karate which had then been 
in existence for over twenty years. And Bar Hill had its own baseball and BMX ‘Vert’ stars. Philip 
Walmsley, aged fourteen, (who had resided in the USA) represented Britain at baseball, and Shaun 
Eglington was the World Champion in ‘Expert Vert’ in 1999, and, at nineteen, was one of the youngest 
ever to qualify for the X-Games (the Grand Prix of BMX Freestyle competitions). 

Plans by developers to expand Bar Hill in the direction of Lolworth invariably included the provi- 
sion of extra plain fields to make their proposals more palatable for the residents of the village. Also, 
they under-estimated the ability of members of the Parish Council and many residents to see through 
them, that, in time, the extent of the playing fields would be considerably diminished, or would still be 
inadequate for the extended community. The problem, therefore, of the limited size (of eleven acres) of 
the Village Green remained; it could not be expanded, or could the village afford to buy unwanted 
agricultural land adjoining it. But at least the number of times games were cancelled due to the Green 
being waterlogged was steadily reduced; considerable expense by the Parish Council had traced the 
streams and rivulets and the water was channelled into an effective drainage system. 

Even after the modifications in the late 1980s, however, the inadequacy of the Village Hall re- 
mained. The hall itself was not big enough for theatrical performances, or were there adequate changing 
rooms and other facilities. Its general ambience was generally unsuitable for those who wished to use it 
for conferences and, in some cases, weddings or other receptions. This, in its turn led to financial prob- 
lems. In September 1995, Project 2000, a proposal to extend the Village Hall was announced; this would 
cost about £250,000 exclusive of VAT, and it was hoped that funding would be obtained from the Na- 
tional Lottery, the brewery supplying the Social Club, the Parish and District Councils and loans. When 
Tesco revealed their plans for the village, the prospect of a guid pro quo was assumed to be in the offing, 
“you scratch my back, I’ll scratch yours’. Before the end of 1996, outline planning permission had been 
received from South Cambridgeshire District Council. By the middle of 1998, the feasibility study to 
consider the extension had not been completed. In Tesco’s words, if village projects could be started 
before Carter’s, their developers had completed the new store, then considerable savings could be achieved 
if they constructed a new Village Hall. Extensive consultations took place throughout 2000 with regard 
to how the £1.3 million received from Tesco should be spent, and although the new Village Hall was 
clearly among the most feasible of the proposed projects, and plans for it were already partly advanced, 
they failed to keep up with the erection of the new store. 

The reasons for the delay were obvious: that the budget and space required for a new building were 
insufficient and an the extension required to the one existing already would be more expensive, partly 
due to Value Added Tax which would then have to be paid. Necessary compromises would mean that 
history would be repeating itself, a Village Hall inadequate for a village of nearly 5,000 and the Sports 
and Social Club needed to make it viable. The outline planning permission expired, and the entire 
process began over again. As a result, a new Village Hall will not now be ready before 2004, four years 
since the opening of the millennium, and eight after it became the Millennium Project. 
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The Village Green and cricket pitch, June 2002 


The Village Green and Pre-School Play Area, Jane 2002 
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The Residents’ Association 


1967-1971 


The inaugural meeting of the Residents Association took place on October 20th 1967 attended by twenty- 
seven residents. The Rev. Bill King, newly appointed as the Free Church Minister in Bar Hill, chaired 
the meeting, and it resolved to form a residents’ association to be known as the Bar Hill Residents’ 
Association. Its objects, draft rules and constitution were distributed and adopted. The objects were:, 

To promote the interests of Bar Hill 

To act when necessary as an intermediary between residents and other bodies, 

To raise funds for the purpose of promoting the interests of the village,. 

To keep residents informed of matters of interests to them in and around the village. 
And the first elected officers and Committee comprised: 


Mr. R. A. Burry Hon. Secretary 
Mr. J. D. Palmer Hon Treasurer 
Mr. T. Barnes 

Mrs P. A. Cassim 

The Rev. W. H. King 

Mrs M. Palmann 

Mr. J. E. Payne 

Mr. K. Prandy 

Mr. B. Russen 


As a means of providing the fourth of the objects, the first Newsletter (many years later, the Bar Hill 
News) was published in December 1967. It reported that 


a great deal of work had been done by the Committee, and a number of matters are in the pipeline 
—if not yet obviously solved —and these included a ‘bus service into and out of the village, bus 
shelters, a letter box, library service, repairs to properties, street lights, muddy areas, footpaths 
and the A604’. 

The [Residents’] Association has been accepted by the Developers and their consultants as 
the vehicle for community problems, and plans are going ahead for a Preliminary [Village] Trust 
next year — the Association will be asked for nominations for representation of the residents and 
this will be a matter for discussion at the next General Meeting. In addition, the provision of a 
sports centre, tennis courts, cricket pitch and bowling green have been examined by the Commit- 
tee: much information and advice is being obtained, and this too is a matter for the next General 
Meeting. The Committee has also discussed questions on the Leasehold Reform Act 1967, op- 
erative from 1“ January 1968 

Changes made by this act could affect the final character of the village unless steps are taken 
to preserve amenities and conditions as to use of property now leasehold which may become 
freehold. The Developers too are very conscious of this, and if the Trust is not in being to act 
within the statutory time limit, then the Association will be the body representative of the com- 
munity. 

Bob Burry, Editor, Bar Hill Residents’ Association Newsletter (Bar Hill News) 
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General meetings were to be held every three to four months as Committee meetings were not to be in 
public. The first of these was held on 26" January 1968, and Bill King was appointed Chairman of the 
Meeting. At the first Annual General Meeting the following November, it was resolved that committee 
members should be elected in proportion to the number of resident householders per road: Acorn Av- 
enue (3), Almond Grove (2), Gladeside and The Mall (2), Robin Close (1), Otter Close and Gardens (4). 
Not until May 1969 did Bar Hill have a Parish Council, and so the Residents’ Association was the 
principal organ for concerns expressed by the nascent community. 

In the second edition of the Newsletter published the following month, it was reported that over 
two-thirds of residents were members of the Association, and, tucked away at the bottom of the page 
was that ‘as a fund-raiser for a swimming pool, tennis courts and all other ingredients of a good sports 
centre, a garden féte on the Summer Bank Holiday has been suggested’. This was the first Bar Hill Féte 
held on 2" September 1968, and ‘after many pangs and doubts, and much hard work by a devoted few, 
the Féte was a success beyond the most optimistic forecast of the organisers...’ and ‘...plans are being 
made for a bigger and brighter (and better organised) one next year’. The programme for the 1968 Féte 
was as follows 


2-30 Official Opening (pyrotechnics by Rodney Dale, Esq.) 
2-45 Baby Show 
2-45 onwards: Police 

Road Safety 


Fire Service 
Marshalls (Cambridge) Ltd 
British School of Motoring 


Balloon Race 

Stalls and Competitions 
3-45 Display of Dancing by Ladies from Oakington and Girton 
4-45 Bar Hill’s Middlesex v Fairersex Football 

(Mr. Crunch appears by courtesy of Cambridge Consultants) 
5-45 Prize and Raffle Draws 
Stand-up RefreshmentsIce Cream and minerals near Shopping Arcade 
Sit down teas Cambridge Consultants canteen (go there by roads, not across country) 
Toilets Cambridge Consultants building 


The main item of the afternoon, the football match between the men of the village, the ambiguously- 
termed Middlesex Eleven, and the women, flamboyantly calling themselves the Sex Eleven (amended 
on the programme to Fairersex Eleven) was refereed by Mr. Crunch, ‘the squarest, blindest, fairest, 
dumbest referee that never trod a football field’. ‘He’ was just a small box of computer magic who 
judged the game from a window overlooking the game - the first time that a football match had been 
refereed by a computer. ‘His’ name was an acronym, standing for Consultants’ Refereeing, Umpiring ‘n 
Computing (H)apparatus, developed by a team lead by Rodney Dale, a local resident. 

The 1969 Féte was ‘bigger and brighter’. Unfortunately, the attempt in 1970 to change it into the 
‘Bar Hill Festival’ (or Fair), the theme of which was Bar Hill, Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, was 
cancelled owing to lack of support. Not for the first time, some were saying that the Residents’ Associa- 
tion’s days were numbered, that its role would be taken over by the Parish Council. A meeting between 


them in February 1971 agreed on a ‘division of responsibilities’. 
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although the Parish Council is to some extent handicapped by the fact that most of the 

land in the village is owned by the Developers, and neither the roads nor the footpaths have been 
taken over by the local authority, it does have some statutory powers, and there are a number of 
ways in which it can be effective. It was agreed that it could cause only irritation and confusion 
if both bodies pursued the same objectives simultaneously, and the following division of respon- 
sibility was agreed. 

The Parish Council to negotiate as appropriate with the County Council, the Rural District 
Council and the Developers on 

The overall planning and development of the village 

The Village Green, Park and Playing Fields 

The Health Centre 

Library facilities 

The flyover, roads and street lighting 

Attraction of industry and commerce to the village 

Other matters, which are usually the concern of Parish Councils, and may or may not apply 
to Bar Hill, include allotments, public baths, mortuaries, boating pools, war memorials and pub- 
lic clocks, to name but a few. Where the Parish Council has no powers, it can bring pressure on 
the County and Rural District Councils. 

The Residents’ Association should 

Act as a ‘ginger group’ regarding the above and bring matters to the attention of the Parish 
Council and the Developers 

Negotiate with the Developers over maintenance of communal areas, maintenance charges, 
and the television aerial 

Provide assistance to clubs and societies in the village 

Foster community spirit, welcoming new residents 

Publish the [Bar Hill] Newsletter 

Provide playground equipment on the Village Green when completed 

The Editor, Bar Hill News, March 1971 


The Bar Hill News 


The Bar Hill News, at first published bi-monthly when the population of the village was fewer than a 
hundred, was the brainchild of the Residents’ Association founder, Bob Burry who became its first 
editor. In 1969, he handed over the editorship to John Wills, number nine in June being the first he 
produced. From then until the end of 1974, John, with the able assistance of his wife, brought out sixty- 
three monthly issues, gaps occurring only at holiday times. At first, they compiled and produced the 
magazine themselves, and also delivered it. Gradually, a team of helpers emerged, and, from sometimes 
having to write much of the copy himself, John was able to devote himself to the task of editing it as it 
grew in size and content. 

At the beginning of 1975, an editorial team took over from him. The most immediate and obvious 
change was the change of name from the Bar Hill Newsletter to the Bar Hill News, and a brand-new title 
page. In addition to the continuation of regular items such as the Parish Council’s and Residents’ Asso- 
ciation’s reports, and news of village clubs and societies, items such as an editorial, a children’s section, 
letters from readers and advertising made their appearance. The consequence of this extra workload was 
that the duplicator began to show signs of strain, and, after a short period of uncertainty, access to the 
duplicator and other facilities at the school was obtained. The growing village, however, meant that over 
7,000 sheets were being printed monthly, and soon these facilities were inadequate. For two months, the 
Bar Hill News had to be printed outside, thus doubling the costs. Obviously, this could not continue, and 
the future seemed bleak when a generous contribution by the Parish Council enabled a new duplicator to 
be purchased. It had been Bob Burry’s vision that the Bar Hill News (letter) could provide the linchpin, 
not only to enable the Residents’ Association to fulfill its four objects, and particularly the fourth of 
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them, but also to weld the village together as a community. It was, therefore, important that it should be 
delivered free of charge to every house in the village, whether a member of the Association or not. Until 
the Developers closed down their office in Bar Hill in 1978, the names of newcomers were published in 
each issue. (Some families appeared two or three times as they moved to newer parts of the village.) 
Subsequently members of the Residents’ Association committee visited them, handed them a welcome 
pack to introduce them to the many village organisations burgeoning at this time. 

Another basic principle was that it should be delivered each month, with the exception of the 
combined December/January issue. This has been achieved throughout the thirty years or more of its 
existence; the copy-date of the fifteenth of the month has always been ‘elastic’ in the eyes of some 
village organisations, requiring editors’ dexterity in squeezing copy in. Advertising, of course, is what 
has kept the Bar Hill News financially afloat, augmented by a proportion the small sum residents pay to 
be members of the Association, many of whom believe this to be their Bar Hill News subscription. Its 
reputation is such that there is always a waiting list of prospective advertisers, the size of the magazine 
being restricted only by the number of sheets that can be stapled together. Housing the printing room has 
always been a problem. For many years, it was situated in one of the disused flats over the shops in The 
Mall. Despite requests for facilities to be provided as part of the Tesco shops’ development after the 
demolition of The Mall - to which Tesco originally agreed in principle - this was eventually refused, 
temporary premises not even being provided until the new Village Hall was built. It was stated that 
monies obtained from the sale of land should go towards this purpose. At the end of the century, 1,925 
copies were being printed, approximately 1,800 of which were being delivered to houses in the village 
(amounting to 29,000 sheets of paper each month, 335,000 a year). The remainder was going to the 
industrial units, the shops, various ex-residents and to the library. It was an editorial task which required 
ten days of work each month, the advertising and regular featues having been prepared in advance, with 
printing, collating, distribution and delivery taking at least another week. It was a tight time-table fraught 
with hazzards, the merest delay at one stage having inevitable knock-on effect. Nevertheless, with the 
publication data of the Bar Hill News having been as close to the beginning of the month as possible 
since 1978 major delays or cancellations have been rare. Since 1967, three hundred and eighty-two 
editions had been published. 


1971-2001 


Despite the sudden and untimely death of the village’s first resident, the founder of the Residents’ Asso- 
ciation and the Bar Hill News’ first editor, anyone looking through the number of items discussed by the 
Association committee would conclude that, following the agreement between the Association and the 
Parish Council, the 1970s was its ‘golden age’. One of its principal aims under that agreement was to 
fund new village organisations. In July 1972, moves to bring these together under the umbrella of a 
Community Association were discussed at a special village meeting. The proposal that the Residents’ 
Association be asked to ‘expand’ itself to fulfill this role was defeated by two votes. In September, the 
Community Association became part of the new Community School. In the same month, the Village 
Féte (on this occasion, a ‘Fair’) was revived to co-incide with the Horticultural Society’s Summer Flower 
Show, and in November the following year the first Guy Fawkes evening was held. So strong were the 
feelings against the proposed superstore at this time, that some residents suggested burning a model of 
the store on the bonfire instead of a guy. Soon afterwards, the Residents’ Association published the first 
Village Directory. Regular dances still took place, to which new residents were specifically invited. 
They continued until February 1978 when they became ‘financially unsustainable’. Items on the asso- 
ciation’s ‘agenda’ for 1975 included: 
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the Village Trust, improving the Newsletter’s format, layout and contents, printing and issuing a 
new Village Directory, the summer féte, the fireworks display, dances and other social functions, 
and building and installing children’s adventure playground equipment. We shall also continue 
to maintain a watchful eye on issues such as village maintenance and amenities, the superstore, 
the Village Hall, office blocks, shopping facilities and 101 other items. 

Ken Anderson, Chairman BHRA, Bar Hill News, December 1974 


During these years, the Residents’ Association worked with the Parish Council more closely than at any 
time since. Joint meetings took place with the Developers with regard to the new superstore, village 
maintenance, a village hall and other matters. Other issues discussed included mud on the roads, a 
made-up road to Dry Drayton, postboxes, the ‘lagoons’ in the Village Park, the untidiness of The Mall, 
Tesco trolleys, the youth club at the Old Farmhouse and the lack of street lighting. The Association was 
also closely involved with the celebrations to mark the village’s tenth anniversary and the Queen’s 
Silver Jubilee in 1977 


Mrs. Norma Major (wife of the Prime Minister) at the Bar Hill Féte, Photo NHS 
Norton 


At the decade drew to a close, however, with the functions of the Developers having been taken over by 
the Parish Council, the temporary ending of the Tesco saga and the impending opening of the Village 
Hall and Social Club, questions began to be asked whether the Residents’ Association still had a part to 
play, and whether the Bar Hill News, the organisation of the summer Féte and the fireworks evening 
could be taken over by the Parish Council. It was the Council which decided that it could not effectively 
discharge these functions without imposing an extra workload on the Clerk and a handful of Council- 
lors. It offered ‘every assistance’ for the Association to continue. Subsequently, however, not for the last 
time in 1979, too few residents turned up at the Annual General Meeting to form a Committee, made up 
afterwards by co-options and late volunteers. A similar exercise was repeated the following year, but this 
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time a higher proportion of those attending volunteered to serve. 

Apart from its four major functions — the Bar Hill News, the Summer Féte, the Fireworks Party and 
the Village Directory — it still attempted to represent residents’ interests. A questionnaire sent out in the 
Bar Hill News in April 1982 revealed the principal causes of dissatisfaction about the village. 


Rubbish — not enough bins, no garden skip 68% of replies 
Dogs — fouling play areas and paths 41% 
Trolleys — too many left around the village 27% 
Small shops needed — especially a chemist 27% 


Others mentioned a poor Sunday bus service, a permanent library, vandalism in general, more bus shel- 
ters required and the desolate appearance of some areas of the village. Over fifty five per cent of replies 
were satisfied with the content of the Bar Hill News. In August 1989, members of the Committee un- 
veiled a new village sign. It depicted a bustard, a bird which had originally lived in East Anglia, and 
which Bar Hill Developments had used on their letter-headings. Having lived on open steppes and 
plains and weighing as much as four kilograms with a wingspan of up to two and a quarter metres 
[seven and a half feet], it is the largest known European bird. 

It was the four principal functions of the Committee, however, which took up most of their time. 
Members complained of the lack of support they received from other village organisations and of the 
grumbles received from those unwilling to help in any way. Even members of the Parish Council were 
conspicuously absent from events such as the Village Féte. The events, however, remained as successful 
as they had been ten or fifteen years before - fifteen guys were paraded at the 1991 Fireworks Party for 
example. Such satisfaction did not last long, the events of November 5" 1994 presaging the near-anar- 
chic situation which were to envelope the entire community a year later. 


Not only did the fireworks get wet, so that some would not go at all, but the Residents’ Associa- 
tion was subjected to other irritations. A fire extinguisher was stolen, let off and dumped, the 
perimeter rope was dragged round to Appletrees, fence stakes were bent and one was thrown on 
to the bonfire. Local residents were terrorised, and some people refused to leave the bonfire 
alone after they had been warned (for their own safety) to stand clear. Even then, there was one 
[daredevil] who ran into the fire. A Tesco trolley had been hidden in the bonfire the previous 
night (it was removed). On top of all, I was appalled at the language directed at those trying to 
keep order. 

Before you blame the older teenagers -I would like to say that they were, for the most part 
that they were fairly well behaved — it was the ten to fifteen age group who were responsible. 
Even then, I would not blame them for being immature and irresponsible because that is just 
what they are. Where were the parents exercising supervision? Do you know where your chil- 
dren were? I sometimes wonder if you even care. 

The bonfire in late Autumn has been an easy way of getting rid of garden rubbish, as well as 
a meeting point for the village ever since I moved to Bar Hill. I am not a member of the Resi- 
dents’ Association Committee, but I have been helping out each year because I felt it was giving 
pleasure and building up community spirit. I would say have some fireworks — as it hopefully 
discourages people from buying their own — but forget the bonfire. 

Colin Burton, Bar Hill News, December 1994 


This, indeed, parallelled what had happened over twenty years before: 
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Due to the prevailing tide of vandalism that seems to be running through our society at the 
present time, the bonfire that the youngsters of the village had built for the enjoyment of all was 
set on fire in advance of its official date. The look on some of those youngsters’ faces the follow- 
ing morning told its own story, and I wish that some of those vandals had been there to see them. 
It was with a sense of pride that I saw those same boys and girls start to build a second bonfire in 
pouring rain, not just in defiance of the weather but of those who had sought to spoil their 
enjoyment. I would like to finish this tale with a big thank you to the youngsters of this village 
who worked so hard, sometimes in filthy conditions, to give us all such an enjoyable evening. 
Gerry Craske, Bar Hill News, December 1974, 


Colin Burlton’s advice was heeded; most correspondents to the Bar Hill News agreed with him, and the 
bonfire has not been held since. A firework display has been held in its place, but the magic of that night 
has gone forever. How long the expense of the fireworks can be justified is questionable, with the 
gigantic display in Cambridge often on the same night, and Tesco’s irresponsibly selling fireworks for 
several weeks beforehand, many of which reach the hands of children too young to buy them over the 
counter. 

In spite of the almost-annual problem of finding enough Committee members, a general recogni- 
tion of the role of the Residents’ Association was evident in the answers to a questionnaire in the Bar 
Hill News in July 1996 


‘All replies felt that the publication of the Bar Hill News was the major role of the Resi- 
dents’ Association, with many saying they would pay more to ensure it is published. 
Ninety seven per cent said it was good or excellent. 

- Eighty-three per cent of residents applauded the Village Féte, and the prospect of re- 
introducing Welcome Packs. 

- Three-quarters felt that the Fireworks Party is a good idea, and that Information Eve- 
nings for residents are necessary. 

- Two-thirds felt that support for other village organisations was a good idea, but only a 
third supported Street Introductions. 


There is every reason to believe that four years later this remains so, and charts a significant role for the 
Residents’ Association in Bar Hill in the twenty-first century 
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Post Script 
To mark the new millennium, the Residents’ Association embarked on a new approach to the Village 
Feéte. The first ‘thematic ’féte was held in June 2001, featuring the ‘Wild West’. Features around the féte 
were also introduced, including a series of musical sketches by RADSOC on the evening of the féte, a 
flower festival, a commemorative church service with Bar Hill residents past, present and future in 
mind, and a cricket match, Bar Hill Cricket Club versus Bar Hill Church, 

The theme for 2002 was ‘Merrie England’- to be precise, a representation of English life between 
1327 and 1415 - which co-incided with events celebrating the Golden Jubilee of the Queen s accession. 
The Residents’ Association presented a Golden Jubilee mug to all the children at Bar Hill Primary 
School. 
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An Ecumenical Experiment 


The Early Years 

When the decision to launch an interdenominational church was agreed by the Cambridge and Histon 
Council of Churches in 1965, that it should be situated in the new village of Bar Hill, then at an ad- 
vanced planning stage, seemed ideal. 


You will have heard that a new village called Bar Hill is to be built between the old village of Dry 
Drayton and the Cambridge/Huntingdon road. It is in the parish of Dry Drayton, but it is felt that 
it cannot be adequately served by the present parish church or the Methodist church there. It has 
been agreed that we should make Bar Hill ‘an area for ecumenical experiment’ and give very 
serious consideration to taking joint action to provide facilities for the Christian community 
there. Informal conversations have been sponsored, and it is clear that there is much goodwill for 
a joint experiment. Of course, much thinking will require to be done about the form such an 
experiment should take. 
Rev., Ronald D. Speirs, quoted in B. and A. Pitman, From Experiment to Experi- 
ence (1998) 


Although the idea of an inter-denominational church had already been put into practice in various parts 
of the country, only two or three denominations had been involved. At Bar Hill, there would be one 
church, serving Anglicans, Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, Presbyterians and members of the 
Society of Friends. The decision by the Cambridge and Histon Council of Churches had been inspired 
by the declaration of the Faith and Order Committee of the British Council of Churches for ‘visible unity 
among the main denominations in Britain by 1980’ and for pilot schemes known as ‘areas of ecumenical 
experiment’ to make this idea viable. The cornerstone would be the Christian community, not a church 
building. 


We will have a Christian community centre rather than a church building. This will bring the 
church closer to ordinary life. The centre will be in use all the time, with, perhaps, a coffee bar 
installed. It is a tremendous challenge, and I think the climate in the church is just right for this 
kind of interdenominational church. This is the way it ought to be. 
The Rt. Rev. Hugo de Waal: A New Village, A new Approach to Religion, A Cam- 
bridgeshire and Peterborough Life supplement, September 1967 


In a Statement of Aims by a steering committee of the Council of Churches, it was emphasised that 
members of the new church did not cease to be members of their own denominations, and that ‘differ- 
ences must be faced, not glossed over’. Commitment to enter into the experiment at Bar Hill was at first 
slow, but eventually there was sufficient support to make the idea a reality. Envisaging that the new 
church would eventually require a building, a private company, Shared Churches (Ely) Ltd. was formed 
with representatives of each of the denominations involved as directors. This would meet twice a year to 
monitor Bar Hill Church as an Area of Ecumenical Experiment. 
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The first Communion in Bar Hill, Whitsunday 1968 


One of the first houses built in Bar Hill, 19 Acorn Avenue, was purchased by a lay member of St. 
Columba’s Prebyterian Church in Cambridge for the use of a Free Church minister. The Rev. W.H. (Bill) 
King, a retired Congregational minister and formerly Deputy Chaplain General to the Forces moved into 
it in September 1967. The Rev. Hugo de Waal, who had been chaplain of Pembroke College and priest- 
in-charge of Dry Drayton since 1964, was appointed rector of Dry Drayton and Anglican minister in Bar 
Hill by the Bishop of Ely at about the same time. Together, they were responsible for the pastoral minis- 
try in the new village; from the outset they endeavoured to visit every home, and to draw all Christians 
into the life and witness of the Church. 

At first, in the Autumn of 1967, members of the new church met at 19 Acorn Avenue (Church 
House), then in a builder’s hut where, on November 26th, four babies, Joanna May Duce, Mark St. John 
London, Bryan Paul Merrifield and Katherine Jane Prandy were baptised. When the school opened in 
September 1968, the church used a classroom and later the school hall. The church itself, at this time, 
owned nothing apart from some copies of a psalter, which were never used, and an electric kettle, which 
was put to good use when the congregation met for coffee after Sunday morning worship. Dry Drayton 
Parish Church lent a cross, hymn books and collection plates. On 2™ June 1968 (Whitsunday), the 
Bishop of Ely had celebrated at a joint Communion service in a shopping arcade, The Mall, attended by 
almost two hundred representatives of all the participating denominations, formally inaugurating the 
new church. This followed a period of uncertainty on the issue of Holy Communion; separate services 
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by each of the denominations, as envisaged by the Steering Committee, was unacceptable to the congre- 
gation, and it was not the practice of the Church of England to have regular inter-communion with other 
denominations 


Four Baptised in the Builder s Hut, Cambridge Evening News, November 27" 
1967 


It was quite clear from the very beginning that all of us felt very strongly that we ought to be able 
to worship together. Now the Bishop [of Ely] was sympathetic towards this, but felt that the time 
was not right and, after a long dialogue discussion, we decided that rather than break at this time 
and fragment into separate communions, we would have no communion at all except at such 
times as we could worship together. Now this, I think, was the right decision. We tried to say, 
“Yes, we respect the disciplines of the church from which we come and which we represent, but 
we also have been called to go ahead, to experiment, to see where the Spirit leads us when we 
work together....’ And so it continued like this until Whitsunday when the Bishop himself cel- 
ebrated at a joint communion service and gave us the mandate to meet together in communion... 

The Rt. Rev., Hugo de Waal, from a sermon in Great St. Mary's Church, Cam- 

bridge, June 1969. 
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From the Bishop of Ely Telephone: Ely 2749 


THE BISHOP’S HOUSE, ELY, CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
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A message of support from the Bishop of Ely 
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Out of this fellowship, there developed a vision of a Shared Church Centre, which would serve the 
community needs of the village as well as make provision for Sunday and weekday worship. A financial 
appeal of £35,000 was launched in December 1968; after the original plans had been rejected, two 
architects from the congregation were asked to produce a smaller, cheaper building, with a revised 


appeal for £26,000. The architects’ brief was as follows: 
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Introduction 

It was agreed that the architect’s brief should, with minor amendments, be in the form al- 
ready presented in the report dated January 1968. The only basic change is in the incorporation 
of a chapel. 


Entrance (330 square feet) 

This will be the stable unit from which the church will expand. It will need to serve the later 
as well as the earlier phases. The entrance is the meeting place of church and community, a 
concourse and a prelude to prayer. It is hoped that this are will maintain the impression of space. 


Chapel (160-180 square feet) 

The chapel should be the ‘cornerstone’ of the final church. Its impact should be felt from the 
entry to the church. This is considered to be a major feature. Access should be possible from 
inside the building, without the need to traverse the worship area. People should be able to use 
this room for prayer without being disturbed by the activity of the worship area. 


Baptistry (part of Worship Area) 

The baptistry should be so placed as to serve as a focus in the worship area when needed. It 
should be at the entrance end of the worship area, and be able to be absorbed into the main area 
as desired. For reasons of space as well as safety, it should be possible to cover or reveal the 
baptistery quickly. The font could be incorporated in this area. There should be easy access to 
robing facilities. 


Office (60 square feet) 
Some office functions could be performed in the chapel in the initial stages. Thus, a small 
area is suggested to supply room for storage (filing, safe, linen, etc.), a desk and a chair. 


Meeting Room (700 square feet) 
This are would be multi-purpose, Functions may include 
- Playgroup 
- Youth activities 
- Junior Church 
- Creche 
- Informal gatherings 
- Social facilities for elderly people 
Provision should be made for washing and minor cooking purposes, which may be incorpo- 
rated later into a kitchen. Future expansion of this area should consider the provision of storage 
space as well as an increase in the overall area. The possible activities suggest a need for a form 
of internal division, and, in the immediate future, the need for ‘dual-purpose furniture’. Future 
expansion might include the provision of ‘bays off’ the main area. 


Worship Area (1,200 square feet) 

This is the centre of the church and future expansion will be mainly in this area. The future 
increase in space should be up to 2,500 square feet. Within the Worship Area, symbols should be 
related to walls, windows and ceiling, and should be fixed. Furniture should be moveable. 
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The three major areas, Worship Area, Meeting Room and Entrance, are to be designed in such a 
way that on occasion they can be linked. There should be a good sound barrier between the 
Meeting Room and the Entrance, using doors as the linking feature. The division between the 
Entrance and the Worship Area should not be as strong acoustically, but there should be a strong 
visual link. 
Bar Hill Church Centre Building Sub-Committee, Architect's Brief, 8" January 
1971 
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Hugo de Waal (left) and Donald Mcllhagga (right) look at the site where the new 
Bar Hill church is going to be built, Cambridge Evening News 1971 
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Bill King cuts a cake to commemorate the opening of Bar Hill Church Centre, 
Cambridge Evening News 1972 
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The purpose of the new church was expressed in the foundation plaque: ‘This house is built so that 
together in Christ we may worship God and serve the community’, which was unveiled by Bill King in 
January 1972. The name of the new church was the cause of some debate; eventually, the unimaginative 
but appropriate Bar Hill Church Centre was the one on which everybody agreed. 


An early church service in a contractor s hut 


This vision became a reality on October 7th 1972 when the Dean of Ely, the Very Rev. Michael Carey, 
who had been one of the main instigators behind the project from the outset, opened the doors of the new 
Church Centre for the first time. The opening was attended by the Bishop of Ely who celebrated Com- 
munion, the Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of England who preached, and other representatives 
of all the participating churches. The hub of its activity soon became the Sunday shared service at 
10.00am, which included special provision for children, whether in the form of a creche or Junior Church. 
Denominational acts of worship emphasised the fact that the church was not non-denominational, and 
Prayer Fellowship at 8.00pm gave an opportunity for all to pray for the needs of the village and its 
residents. Roman Catholics in Bar Hill slowly became involved. Having met together for the first time 
in May 1972, a monthly Mass was celebrated for the first time in the Church Centre in February 1974. 
On almost every day apart from Sunday, one end of the building was filled with the steady buzz of the 
Pre-school Playgroup or Mother and Toddler Group. The Newcomers, then Allcomers met on Tuesday 
afternoons for tea and chat. It provided a useful and friendly introduction to the village for mothers who 
had had a job, and were in a new home and environment with young children to look after. It also 
enabled mothers with not-so-young children to keep in touch with one other. A monthly lunch was a 
valuable means of bringing old and young together, and the cub-scouts, Youth Club, ballet classes, and 
the Table Tennis, Karate and Slimming Clubs all found a home at the Church Centre. For a short period, 
Bar Hill had its own cinema; feature films, beginning with Fiddler on the Roof, were shown from 
September 1973 (discontinued when correspondents to the Cambridge Evening News maintained that 
X-rated films might be shown) as well as a Dance Club with a couple from BBC’s Come Dancing as 
instructors. The building was sometimes used by local companies for meetings and social events, and 
the acoustics were ideal for musical evenings. The Coffee Bar, though intended for all generations, 
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became an impromptu youth centre, continuing until 1980. 


The Rev. Richard Smart and the Rev. Gladys Seymour 


By the end of the decade, the original clergy had moved on. Bill King had retired in September 1970, and 
in January 1974 Hugo de Waal became Vicar of Blackpool, to be replaced by the Rev. Richard Smart. 
The Rev. Donald MclIlhagga, a Presbyterian, succeeded Bill King, and his induction took place in June 
1971 in an empty factory unit; the Moderator of the Presbytery of London North conducted the service, 
the Bishop of Ely preached, and the Rev. Ronald Speirs (himself a Presbyterian) celebrated Commun- 
ion. In June 1976, he was succeeded by the Rev. Gladys Seymour from the Baptist Union. By this time, 
the euphoria of the early years had died down, and the loss of key, founder-members of the church as 
well as financial problems created responsibilities which increasingly became a burden to a few. Even- 
tually, a more regular habit of worship developed, plus a desire to think more deeply about the church, 
its purpose and its future; and new members arrived from outside the expanding village as well as from 
within. During his short tenure as an Associate Minister in Bar Hill while studying for a PhD in theology 
in 1975, the Rev. Bill Scutter from New Jersey, USA, had observed that most organisations and activi- 
ties in Bar Hill had been initiated by people belonging to the church. This, occurring to someone from 
overseas and in Bar Hill for a relatively short time, was a true indication that the church in Bar Hill was 
already fulfilling its true purpose. 


A Beacon for Bar Hill 

By 1980, Bar Hill Church had reached a turning point. The difficulties of the mid-1970s had largely 
been overcome, and when both Richard Smart and Gladys Seymour departed, the Church Meeting made 
recommendations to Shared Church (Ely) on future ministerial appointments in Bar Hill. These were 
simply that they should be ‘acceptable to all parties in the ecumenical experiment who would minister 
with the full backing of each participating denomination’, and that they, if possible, should live in the 
village. Such recommendations proved, however, more difficult to implement. It was Hugo de Waal, by 
then the Principal of Ridley Hall Theological College who suggested that both Bar Hill and Dry Drayton 
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should each have a part-time Priest-in-Charge, both of whom would have academic duties at Ridley 
Hall. The Rev. James Newcombe arrived in the village in July 1982, and Ronald Speirs, who had been 
involved in the early discussions about Bar Hill Church in the 1960s, and who was living in the village, 
joined him as Assistant Minister. Five years later, following the announcement of Ronald Speirs’ resig- 
nation, the Diocese of Ely offered to provide an assistant minister for three years. Although Bar Hill 
would have two Anglican ministers of similar backgrounds, the offer was accepted, and James Law- 
rence moved into the village and was ordained deacon in October 1987. 


A veeie 


Bar Hill Church Centre under construction, Photo WHS Norton 
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Since its beginning, candidates for confirmation had been allowed only to be ‘received into the fellow- 
ship of Bar Hill Church’. Early in 1983, the situation changed, and 


June 8" will be a very special day in the history of Bar Hill Church. For the first time ever, there 
will be a service of confirmation at which the candidates will be received into all five of our 
sponsoring denominations at once. The Bishop of Ely will be the preacher, and the service will 
include a baptism by immersion, and the laying on of hands. This will truly demonstrate one of 
the objectives of our church, the bringing together of sponsoring denominations in acts of wor- 
ship. 

Ron Meadows, Bar Hill News, June 1983 


Problems, however, unforeseen even ten years before, were looming around the corner. The church was 
faced with being a victim of its own success. With a choice of increasing the number of services, using 
Portacabins or building a new Church Centre, the folly of opting for a smaller church sixteen years 
before was being cruelly exposed. Despite the costs involved, a new Church Centre seemed to be the 
answer, but there was little unanimity as to the type of building required. Help came from an unexpected 
source. The Roman Catholics had always kept themselves at arm’s length from Bar Hill Church, re- 
stricting themselves to a monthly celebration of the Mass at the Church Centre. They had been seeking 
to build their own church in Bar Hill for several years, but, as a result of ‘historic and timely meeting it 
was decided that they would join the other five denominations in developing the present site’. This was 
confirmed by a Local Covenant which the six churches signed in March 1989. 


Bar Hill Church Centre completed. Photo WHS Norton 


The plan was to undertake in stages both the construction of the new building and an extension to the 
existing church. One of the church’s own members was appointed architect, and a public appeal ‘beacon 
for Bar Hill’ was launched. Estimates of £150,000 then £500,000 both proved inadequate, but by the 
Autumn of 1989 a final design was being drawn up, and building began a year later. The Service of 
Dedication and Thanksgiving for the new Church Centre took place on 8" November 1991, at which 
representatives of all the denominations, local churches and previous ministers were all present. Phase 
one had cost £682,000. Phase two was added by the beginning of 1995, and all loans paid off by the end 
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of the year. The construction of Phase three will involve the linking together of the old and new churches; 
unfortunately, as this classifies as an extension, rather than a new building, it will involve the payment of 
large sums of Value Added Tax. Finally, renovations and extensions to The Octagon took place in the 
wake of the Tesco re-development in 2001, the church taking advantage of Tesco’s contractors while 
they were ‘still on the site’. At the same time, the stained-glass windows were placed in the new build- 
ing. 

The ‘beacon’ of Bar Hill was the culmination of a unique experiment, the bell tower of the new 
church now being among the village’s more prominent features. The new Church Centre was designed 
like the original building, but on a larger scale ‘not to be a place apart, a special retreat for Sunday 
worship...[but] a church in the world, open to all’. The size and facilities of the new building was a 
reminder of the days when the church was the hub of the social life of an English village, before the days 
of church halls and village halls, with only a small area, the sanctuary, reserved entirely for religious 
purposes. The words of the church’s foundation plaque ‘This house is built that together in Christ we 
may worship God and serve the community’ remained as true in 2001 as if they had been placed in the 
porch of a country church several hundred years before. Increasingly, Bar Hill Church has had to recog- 
nise that there are those in the village indifferent or even hostile to its pledge to ‘serve the community’ 
and those with a similar point of view within its own congregation. Moreover, there are those who 
believe that serving the community is a euphemism for proselytizing - ‘yes, there is the Pickled Parrot 
[youth club] but very few children enjoy religion being forced upon them in the guise of a social club’ 
(Ben Somers, Bar Hill News, April 1996). 
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Bar Hill Shared Church Centre under construction 1972, Photo WHS Norton 


Nevertheless, both The Octagon and the church are the home of many social activities in the village, just 
as The Octagon alone was in the mid-1970s. Church members are involved in many of these - as Bill 
Scutter observed in 1975 - as well as working with others of different denominations - or of none at all 
but consider themselves Christian - in a variety of church activities. An ‘It’s a Winter Knockout’ raised 
£2000 for Children in Need. Holiday Clubs for children between five and eleven have been held each 
year in the Church Centre since August 1989. Although these clubs are open to all children, preference 
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is given to those whose parents are church members as the events are always massively over-subscribed. 
Since June 2000, church members and others have welcomed groups of children of between eleven and 
sixteen years from Belarus into their homes for a week, the church organising excursions and entertain- 
ment for them. As a result of the Chernobyl disaster in 1986, some of these children are suffering from 
severe health problems especially thyroid cancer, and some of them will not survive until adulthood. 

The ecumenical experiment can be seen as a microcosm of Bar Hill itself in that people from 
different backgrounds can work together to create a compassionate and caring community, virtually 
from scratch. In achieving this, the experiment has been uniquely and unequivocally successful. 


The Tree of Life. A stained-glass window in memory of Bob Burry, Bar Hill’s first resident and 
founder of the Residents’ Association. Photo by Bill Norton 
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Post Script 

Like The Octagon, the new Church Centre has been built so that those using it may ‘worship God and 
serve the community’. At the beginning of 2002, a production of ‘Joseph and his Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat’ was a practical realisation of this aim, which was also seen as a paradigm as to how this 
vision could be fulfilled, in various ways, in the twenty-first century. 


The production [of Joseph and his Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat/, born out of a vision to 
bring community and church together on a joint project, was a complete success in every sense 
that is measurable. The show was a sell-out, the audience appreciated the professionalism of the 
actors and the musicians, the staging and props were of the highest order, and the cast thor- 
oughly enjoyed what they were doing. Those things were obvious, and have been repeated to me 
time and time again in the village. And rightly so. 

But there is an aspect to the production which is not so obvious, and that can t be measured, 
but which, in my mind, made the show so worthwhile. That is the quality of the relationships that 
were engendered as people from all corners of our village worked together on a common task. 
They did this because they wanted to present to our village something that we would both enjoy 
and be proud of. 

They put in countless hours of time and energy — most of it unseen — and gave us something 
of immense worth, something more that the sum of the parts. I believe that ‘Joseph’ showed our 
community at its best. It made us feel good about ourselves and our community. The relation- 
ships that were realised across so many divides provide another firm foundation on which more 
can be built in the future. 

The building of relationships across the divides has also been behind my vision to both 
initiate and build up a Community Forum, a place where different agencies and institutions in 
the village can come together with the common purpose of enhancing and improving our corpo- 
rate life. This is why the church has happily played host to the meetings 

Some of the items on the agenda are more aspirational than others — such as the development 
of a Business Forum so that local retail and business units can take pride in being located in Bar 
Hill, and show a proper responsibility for the community and its development. There is still much 
more for the Forum to do, and will demand effort. But I believe there are obvious, potential 
benefits from working together for our community. Iam determined to play my part in seeing this 
dream realised even more. 

The Rev. Gary Renison, Minutes, Bar Hill Parish Meeting, 25" April 2002. 
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1967-1988 


From the earliest days, education in Bar Hill was perceived as one organic whole. At first, it was as- 
sumed that, starting from a Mother (later Parent) and Toddler Group at the age of about eighteen months, 
a child would progress through the Pre-School Playgroup to a primary school and then to a village 
college to be built on what is now the golf course (or, before 1974, for those gifted academically, to one 
of the grammar schools in Cambridge). The following article (slightly abbreviated), written by Mrs Jean 
Prandy, describes how the Pre-School Playgroup (from which, in its turn, grew the Mother and Toddler 
Group) originated as a result of the vision and hard work of its residents: 


When we arrived in Bar Hill in August 1967, most families had children under five. There were 
not many of us, so we quickly got to know each other. We established a baby-sitting group and 
informal arrangements for our children to play together. As the school neared completion, we 
began to explore the possibility of setting up a playgroup in one of the spare classrooms. A 
meeting of five mothers on 23rd May 1968 - the first committee - decided that each should 
donate five shillings (25p.) to start things off, and subsequently all worked hard at fund-raising. 
We made Christmas decorations and toys to sell at a stall on Cambridge market. We also had a 
jumble sale there, which involved arriving at 7.00 am. to catch the college “bedders’ as they 
arrived for work. Inevitably, on those mornings, it was always cold, foggy or raining. A dance 
was organised, the prizes for the Grand Draw donated by local businesses. The Developers do- 
nated £25.00. 

We were lucky to acquire the services of Janet Hook, a trained NNEB. to act as play-leader, 
and the Bar Hill Pre-School Playgroup formally opened in 1968 [1* October]. There was little 
equipment at first, and we decided to buy good quality toys which would stand up to robust use. 
Tables and chairs, each costing about two shillings (10p.) were acquired from the county store of 
redundant school furniture. Two shillings and sixpence per session was charged, payable a month 
in advance. As the school grew, the classroom was needed, and we moved to the Studio. We had 
to cover the floor to protect it, unrolling and rolling up carpets at each session. 

The time came when we had to find accommodation outside the school. Many different 
alternatives were explored. Eventually, the Developers offered us the use of the hut which had 
been their Sales Office, but it had to be moved from the site near the entrance to the village to 
where Hanover Close is now. In the meantime, the Playgroup moved to Pam Lakin’s house in 
Almond Grove, and then to mine in Acorn Avenue. Teams of parents worked at re-erecting and 
then re-decorating and re-wiring the hut to make it ready for the Autumn term of 1969. The big 
problem, however, was water: containers had to be carried from the stand-pipe on the site of 
what is now the Church Centre for hand-washing, flushing the loos, and other needs of small 
children. Thermoses of hot water were brought each morning for drinks and washing purposes. 
Of course, with such primitive toilet arrangements, the Social Services refused to register us, and 
sessions had to be limited to three hours. The hut was heated with calor gas heaters, and, one 
morning, the paint having frozen in its pots overnight, was placed in front of the heaters to melt. 
Overlooked for a short time, the pots began to melt as well as the paint! (These mis-shapen pots, 
however, remained in use for a long time.). 

During 1972, we were sustained by the view of the emerging Church Centre. We worked 
closely with the church, and the Meeting Room was designed with the Playgroup in mind. When 
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we moved in early October 1972, we thought of the increased facilities we could offer our chil- 
dren, and all the hard work and burdensome chores of the last six years seemed worthwhile. 
Jean Prandy, 1999 


The Pre-school Playgroup formed a link between its Mother and Toddler Group (which it established 
soon after its move to the Church Centre) and Bar Hill School, to which children were formally intro- 
duced during their last term to ease the transition between the two. Into the 1970s, a nursery school was 
also envisaged for the village, to be provided by the Education Authority. This, however, was not real- 
ised until April 1996 when Little Acorns opened in the Church Centre, offering a more structured, 
educational approach to pre-school learning. 

In February 1968, it was reported that: 


Mrs H.K. Leakey, our County Councillor, Mrs K. Palmann, the Rev. W.H. King and Mr R.A. 
Burry have been appointed Managers of our school. [Mr. T.J. Barnes and Mr. Eric Lancaster 
joined then in June, elected by the Parish Meeting, the ‘minor authority’]. A head teacher will 
shortly be appointed, other staff soon after, and the school will open in September 1968 with 
about sixty children on the role. 

Work is going well on the first phase, comprising four classrooms, assembly hall, two group 
study rooms, teachers’ rooms, boiler house and two paved teaching verandahs. Total capacity of 
this phase will be 200 children, but there will eventually be room for nearly 500 children in 
twelve classrooms with cloakrooms, and administrative offices. 

The playing field will be to the east of the school behind the end of Acorn Avenue - the 
Village Green will be behind the school (on the Dry Drayton side of the farm site). 

The Editor, Bar Hill News, February 1968 


The Primary School came under the benevolent care of Bill Norton who arrived in Bar Hill in August 
1968, having been headmaster of Dullingham Primary School. Still in his thirties when he arrived in the 
village, he was a non-university educated late-entry in teaching. The task he faced was a formidable one: 
to develop a school in a new community which had only twenty-nine children and one other teacher in 
two halls and four classrooms. His intention, he proudly asserted, was to ‘make this [Bar Hill School] in 
the tradition of the best village schools, with the individual approach in teaching methods’. Coinciding 
with the cessation of house-building in Bar Hill, the number of children grew slowly, only exceeding 
one hundred pupils in the summer term of 1970. It accelerated, with the addition of extra teachers when 
it began again, reaching two hundred by the time the school officially became a Community Primary 
School in October 1972. The numerous clubs and societies which the new village spawned found a 
natural home in the school after school-hours — and during them in the case of the Pre-school Playgroup. 
Bill Norton’s vision was that the school, as the only public building in Bar Hill, should be the centre of 
the community. The following statement of this is taken from an appreciation by members of the Com- 
munity Users’ Association on his retirement in 1988: 


From the very earliest, Bill Norton was a tower of strength to the community, opening up the 
doors of the only public building in the village to the playgroup, library, church, health clinic, 
scouts, cubs, brownie and guides. As the village grew and public space became greater, some of 
these groups found other venues, but were soon replaced by other clubs and societies which 
members of the community wished to found. Bill always welcomed these into the school and 
encouraged them. His favourite quote has always been that he welcomed all ‘from cradle to 
grave’. 


Bar Hill News, March 1988 
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The May Queen, Photo WHS Norton 


First evening classes at Bar Hill School (Autumn 1968) 


Monday Art 
Fencing Club 
Ladies Keep Fit 
Tuesday Camera Club (monthly) 
Drama 
Dressmaking 
Wednesday Badminton Club 
Wine Appreciation 
Thursday Car Maintenance 
Mainly for Women (monthly) 


It was a natural development, therefore, that it should be chosen as one of the first six experimental 
Community Primary Schools. These derived from the village colleges, first established in Cambridge- 
shire in the 1930s, which by day served as a school for a fairly wide catchment area, and by evening 
catered for the educational and recreational needs of the wider community. Parts of the school were 
equipped with facilities for adult meetings - some of those using the school had no longer to sit on infant 
chairs - and coffee from a servery was provided; the second hall was converted into a part-classroom, 
part-lounge. Tom Simpson was appointed the first Community Tutor. By early 1969, a public library 
was based at the school and three years later twenty-six clubs and societies were using it. Of course, 
there were the inevitable frictions between the two. For example, in October 1974 it was reported that 
the school managers had decided that bars at functions in the school should close at 11-30 pm. The 
Community Users’ Association protested that this was an unfair restriction on those members who used 
the school hall for dances, and the manager of The Fox reported that it would be uneconomic for him to 
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run a bar which closed at 11.30. Although clubs and societies were advised to use the Church Centre 
until the matter was resolved, the following month the Residents’ Association was able to announce that 
their Christmas Dance would take place as usual in the school. 

The following article (slightly abridged) by the Chairman of the Community Users’ Association 
appeared in the Bar Hill News in November 1978: 


The Cambridgeshire County Council, as you are in no doubt aware, are well to the fore in the 
educational sphere. The village college concept has enabled expensive buildings and equipment 
to be used for all age groups, rather than solely by 11-16 year olds. 

Admirable as these arrangements are, there are inevitable shortcomings in catering for small 
groups of people for specialised interests in the colleges. Accordingly, five years ago, it was 
decided to complement the village colleges by designating selected village schools as Commu- 
nity Primary Schools, and Bar Hill was one of them. An absolute minimum of hard and fast rules 
allowed each of them to develop community activities in a manner best-suited to their own 
particular needs. The success of the scheme has resulted in its expansion over the years, so that 
there are now fifteen Community Primary Schools in rural Cambridgeshire. These ‘community 
schools’ have provided such a valuable service in rural areas that they are now beginning to 
expand into urban areas where large housing estates have been developed to provide a centre for 
community activities — the Cherry Hinton Community Primary School, for instance. Here in Bar 
Hill, a Community Users’ Association was formed to co-ordinate community activities among 
adult groups using the school for evening activities, working in close collaboration with the 
school staff. The chairman of the Community Users’ Association also attends meetings of the 
school managers, acting as spokesman for the community aspects of the school’s life. At present 
time, there are twenty-odd groups, with interests ranging from karate to wine and beer making. 
The Users’ Association is not primarily a fund-raising organisation, but members are required to 
pay a moderate subscription. Small loans are, therefore, made available to member groups if 
required, and facilities of benefit both to the school and members are provided, such as a projec- 
tion screen and lighting at strategic points around the school building. 

Applications form new groups are always welcome. Fees are very reasonable — less than 
£1.00 per member — for which the use of a room one evening per week for a year is obtained. The 
Community Users’ Association won’t interfere with your activities, unless they, of course, in- 
convenience others. The Community Tutor is always available with advice and assistance. 

Terry Collins, Bar Hill News, November 1978 


The advantages which the school had over neighbouring village schools were considerable, and, until 
comprehensive education was introduced in September 1974, a higher percentage of children ‘passed 
their eleven-plus’ and went to grammar schools in Cambridge. In addition to teaching aids being new 
and up-to-date, many of these advantages were tied in with the fact that it was a community school, and 
parents were therefore involved with school-life as a whole. This, of course, largely resulted from the 
largely ‘middle-class’ structure of the population. 

The type of education for their children that these parents demanded, and was the norm at Bar Hill 
School, was the antithesis of that pursued at Swavesey Village College, which had been designated as 
the local comprehensive school. Here the ethos was that children should be allowed to find their own 
levels in their own time with a corresponding lowering of emphasis on academic achievement. In May 
1974, the Parish Council’s representative on Swavesey’s governing body, Rodney Dale, sought to re- 
assure parents at a private meeting. The Warden, Mr. Philip Toogood met the parents subsequently, and 
a leaflet was distributed listing the advantages of the new ‘comprehensive’ village college. In spite of 
this, several families who had lived in Bar Hill since the early years moved to catchment areas where 
there was a village college more to their liking, and others were prepared to drive their children to other 
schools and colleges. 
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The Pre-School Playgroup 1976 


In fact, it was the comprehensivisation of secondary education in Cambridgeshire which was the death 
knell of the prospect of a village college in Bar Hill. By their very nature, comprehensive schools need 
to be considerably larger than the old secondary modern schools. Within the area, there was clearly not 
the capacity for two such schools, and, as a school was already in place, having been founded as recently 
as 1958, and there was room on its site for expansion, Swavesey was the obvious choice. The choice of 
Swavesey was further facilitated by the fact that the commitment to build a secondary school in Bar Hill 
was one of the undertakings which the new Developers of Bar Hill wished to relinquish. This resulted, 
however, in an inconsistency, which eventually was to prove more costly to tax payers in Cambridge- 
shire than the building of a new village college in Bar Hill. By the middle of the 1980s, over forty per 
cent of the pupils at Swavesey Village College were from Bar Hill, and required conveying there and 
back by public transport each day, while only about six per cent were in walking distance in Swavesey, 
and, for many years, there was also transportation to the Village College Youth Club. The perception of 
poor academic standards at the Village College persisted throughout the 1970s, a manifestation of the 
deficiencies of the comprehensive system in the purest sense rather than teaching methods. The depar- 
ture of Mr. Toogood at the end of the decade helped to restore confidence, and parents gradually ceased 
to look elsewhere for their children’s secondary education. 

During this time, close links between the Bar Hill and Swavesey schools were maintained and 
children in their final year at primary school spent a day at the Village College. Despite this, it was 
widely perceived until well into the 1980s that Bar Hill children had to mark time academically for a 
year to allow children from other village schools to match what they had achieved at Bar Hill. At the 
other end of the spectrum, children from the Pre-school Playgroup were seen to graduate smoothly into 
school life. Early in 1979, the Playgroup moved yet again, to larger, purpose-built premises in the Vil- 
lage Hall. These, however, soon proved to be inadequate, and, by March 1982, sessions were almost full 
to capacity. There was obviously the need for another playgroup in Bar Hill, and on March 22™ there was 
an open meeting at which the Sunshine Pre-school Playgroup was officially born. A group of parents 
engaged on an enthusiastic display of fund-raising, emulating that of those who created the existing 
playgroup a decade or more before. Premises were the major problem, and eventually they had raised 
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enough money to buy a redundant classroom terrapin, which was placed in position next to the Old 
Farmhouse. In October, not only were there eighty-seven children on the books of the Pre-school Play- 
group, making it the largest in the Cambridge area, but also the Sunshine Playgroup was full to Easter 
1983. Contacts between ‘Sunshine’ and the school were established, and easy transition between the 
two became a regular feature. Shortly after the 1979 General Election, several children from the school 
were introduced to the Prime Minister, Mrs Thatcher. 


As her cavalcade of official cars came to rest outside the factory [HH Electronic], Mrs Thatcher 
went over to speak to the children of Bar Hill Primary School who had lined up to greet her. She 
talked to the children, asked them questions about their school and their work, and was asked lots 
of questions by some of the braver youngsters. Five-year-old Elizabeth Parker even showed the 
china ornament around her neck to Mrs Thatcher 


Cambridge Evening News, July 6" 1979 


Mrs Thatcher admires Elizabeth Parker’s china ornament, Cambridge Evening 
News, July 6th 1979 


During the 1970s and well into the 1980s, two events in Bar Hill seemed to mark the beginning and end 
of summer: one was the school May Day Féte and the other the Residents’ Association Bar Hill Féte in 
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September. The first May Day Féte was held on May 17" 1969, and in 1985 it was replaced by an annual 
Fun Run and a ‘smaller féte’. These have been organised by the Bar Hill School Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion which celebrated its first AGM on 16th July 1970. The raison d’etre of the association has been to 
devise programmes of educational and social meetings, and to work for the school, being open to all 
parents, teaching staff and ‘all people interested in the well-being of the school’. Proposed activities for 
the year 1971, in addition to the May Day Féte, included talks on the teaching of reading and decimal 
currency, coffee parties and assistance with the renovating and tidying up of the school sheds. 

In The Bustard a magazine published twice a year by the school, the following format for the féte to 
be held on May 19 1973 was announced. 


You can test your SKILL rolling pennies, darts, bowling, ringing bells, which are only few of 
our sideshows. 
HAPPENINGS include: The crowning of the May Queen 
Country Dancing 
Tug of War 
Inter-sex football 
and many other surprises yet to be announced. 
There will be STALLS OF ALL KINDS 
Forms for the FANCY DRESS COMPETITION will be allocated in the programme 
which will be ready soon. 
Small children can be left safely in the TODDLERS CORNER 
And then, of course, you can refresh yourself with drinks or ice-creams, 5p 
DON’T FORGET TO MAKE A DATE 
The Bustard, Spring 1973 


In the same issue, Year Seven children were recorded as comparing the lives and work of two contrast- 
ing poets, Geoffrey Chaucer and Sir Stephen Spender, and Year Six wrote on the subject of Children’s 
Rights and Freedoms. In 1982, Bar Hill school children took part in the Central Television programme 
Starting Science in which they built compressed air rockets and worked on ‘a project which involved 
exploring the forces involved in model vehicle testing’. Four years later, pupils won £250 worth of 
sports equipment for their school by answering fifty general knowledge questions in a competition 
organised by Teacher’s Assurance. In the same year, others won first prize in a competition organised by 
the University of London Centre for Statistical Education, in which they compiled a survey of what 
residents thought of the village, sending out 800 fifteen-point questionnaires, of which 600 were re- 
turned. (The result was resounding: ninety-seven per cent of those asked liked living in Bar Hill.) 

These achievements, however, were set against the background of ever-increasing numbers, and 
space available to fit them into. Additions to the original four classrooms were made in the 1970s, and, 
in July 1982, a new extension of four classrooms for 120 children was opened. One pupil at the school 
remarked that ‘it was like being in a hotel’. 

By the beginning of the 1983 Autumn term, however, the school was almost full again. Three 
terrapins, which had been used for community purposes, had been removed during the summer, and one 
had to be brought back again. As school numbers grew, these temporary facilities had to suffice until a 
proposed new extension to provide three extra classrooms and community facilities was announced in 
June 1986. Before this happened, however, the acquisition of a mobile classroom from the Mayfield 
Primary School in Cambridge being used for music teaching was prevented when the chairman the 
Mayfield governors obtained a High Court injunction. One class of middle infants had, for a time, to be 
accommodated in one of the school halls. When the new extension was finally completed, the school’s 
facilities were then compatible with the projected size of Bar Hill. 
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John Wills, the chairman of the school governors, cuts the tape on the opening of 
the new extension, July 21* 1982, Cambridge Evening News 


An Open Evening, Photo WHS Norton 
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1988-2001 


Times were changing. The 1980s had introduced OFSTED visits, Local Financial Management, the 
Common Curriculum and regular monitoring of educational standards to schools. Attitudes of parents 
were changing as a result: while the demands of some were more focused, among others there was 
complete indifference: the polite interest of a decade or two earlier had all but disappeared. Teachers 
were no longer treated with the deference which they felt their professional status deserved, or often 
with respect. At the same time, it was often not parents who brought children to school, but increasingly 
friends and childminders, thus another strand of contact between parents and between parents and school 
was irretrievably lost. 

Reconciling these new developments with the belief that a primary school should be at the heart of 
the community it served was a difficult one for Bill Norton, aggravated by a constant pressure on re- 
sources, such as the shortage of classrooms, for a decade or more. He decided in February 1988 to 
announce his retirement. He had served as headmaster for twenty years, each of them having seen the 
addition of about two-thirds of a class of children. To have piloted the school over such a long period of 
expansion was no mean achievement in itself. On the occasion of his retirement party the following 
month, the Cambridge Evening News labelled him one of Bar Hill’s ‘founding fathers’. Other, but no 
less troublesome waters lay ahead for the school and education in general, and he felt it an appropriate 
moment to allow others to take the helm. The following September, Mr. Roger Kilsby, who did not live 
in the village, and, therefore, did not have the same affinity to it, was named as headmaster, and Mrs 
Irene Abrahams, who had served the school for eighteen years as School Secretary and Community Co- 
ordinator decided to retire, thus, effectively, ending an era for the school. 

Apprehension about the standard of education offered by Swavesey Village College had all but 
dissipated by the time Pat Talbott became Warden in 1985. The developments in education in the 1980s 
- Local Financial Management in particular - enabled it to draw on local expertise and talent to become 
one of the foremost state schools in Cambridgeshire. GCSE results gradually improved: in 1993, fifty- 
six per cent of pupils obtained A-C passes, with seventeen per cent at grade A, and the school appeared 
in the Sunday Times Good State Schools Guide, one of only six in East Anglia. Three years later, sixty- 
seven per cent of entries obtained five or more A-C passes, and was the only school in the county where 
boys performed better than girls. An OFSTED report on the college the following year stated that (sic) 
‘the ability of the intake is broadly average, but the attainment of pupils is well above the national 
average’. In 1998, the College celebrated its fortieth anniversary. During a week in November, it not 
only looked back at the developments over those forty years, but forward to its ambitions for the future. 

Nowhere, however, was the anomaly that the College was situated in other than the largest popula- 
tion concentration of its catchment area more transparent than in community education. The decision 
that Bar Hill School should become one of six Community Primary Schools in Cambridgeshire went 
some way in redressing this. The Education Reform Act of 1988, in which governors of schools were 
prevented by law from allowing lettings which did not cover costs, threw the status of these schools into 
jeopardy. Its effect was that all vocational courses (those resulting in a qualification) would be concen- 
trated in one place. When Irene Abrahams retired, it was decided not to replace her as Community Co- 
ordinator, with all community activities organised on a ‘patch’ basis from the Village College. In April 
1991, the designation Community Primary School was formally ended. 

Providing the costs of each individual letting were covered, schools were able to open their doors 
to all members of the community, without recourse to the Village College or the local education author- 
ity. In May 1989, the Community Users’ Association was disbanded, to be replaced by the Community 
Association on which all village clubs and organisations were represented. At the same time, plans for 
the new extension to the school, costing £400,000, were published, an ingredient of which would be a 
new Community Room and servery. This opened two years later, as well as a floodlit court for football, 
netball, basketball and tennis as a result of a £14,000 donation by the District Council. Letting fees were 
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structured so that, even though members of the Association received discounts, they all adhered to the 
law and covered costs. This often worked to the school’s disadvantage, however, as other letting facili- 
ties in the village, such as the Church Centre and the Village Hall, were able to charge considerably less. 

While the school hummed with activity on most evenings of the week it was having to vie with the 
Village Hall and the Church Centre to fulfil its community commitment. Although the programme sched- 
uled for the Autumn of 1988 was similar to that of ten years previously, by 2001 there had been a 
considerable reduction in the number of organisations using the School. 


SPARC in situ, August 2002 
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1978 1988 2001 
Mon. Brownies Brownies Rainbows 
Guides Guides 
Keep-Fit Keep-Fit 
Residents’ Association* Residents’ Association* 
Tue. Red Cross Cadets Red Cross Cadets Residents’ Association* 
Karate Table Tennis Table Tennis 
Drama Karate Parent Teachers’ Association* 
Chess Club Women’s Institute* 
Bridge Fermenters Guild* 


Parent Teachers’ Association* Parent Teachers’ Association* 
Fermenters Guild 


Wed. Badminton Good Neighbours* Slimming World 
Good Neighbours** Badminton Badminton 
Karate Bridge 
Cubs Brownies 
Workers Education Association Chess Club 
Horticultural Society Indoor Bowls 


Community Users Association 


Thu. Badminton - Youth Karate Guides 
Eight O’Clock Club Brownies Eight O’Clock Club** 
Royal British Legion Eight O’Clock Club* Brownies 
Fri. Scouts Indoor Bowls Indoor Bowls 
Colts 
Sun. Under 11 Football 
Occasionally Pre-School Playgroup All-weather Football 
Parish Council 
Football Club 


* = monthly, ** = bi-monthly 


The school continued to be well-served by its Parent-Teachers’ Association. Even though the May Day 
Féte was an event of the past, the Fun Run continued to be a highlight of the school’s year. Other events 
organised by the association provided funds which, otherwise, the school would not have had. The 
proximity of Tesco’s also benefited the school; in 1993, over 13,500 Tesco Computer Vouchers were 
donated to the school, enabling it to ‘purchase’ over £3,500 of computer equipment. The school also 
endeavoured to build up a relationship with local industries, Domino, Videojet, the Cambridge Optical 
Company, Kitchen Range, Kitchensmiths, Elliott Engineering and Bar Hill Motors among others con- 
tributing to a sponsorship appeal. Celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary in 1994, the high educational 
standards maintained by the school continued. The OFSTED report in 1996 stated that ‘This is a suc- 
cessful school’. Among the points highlighted were. 


‘The high quality leadership provided by Roger Kilsby and his deputy, Dorothy Betts 

‘Fifteen per cent of the teaching observed was in the highest category, and ninety-four per 
cent as satisfactory or better. 

‘Throughout the school, behaviour is very good, and pupils were polite and courteous 
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with excellent attitudes to work.’ 

‘The school has worked hard to achieve a strong, caring, sensitive ethos in which all 
pupils and members of staff feel able to contribute.’ 

‘No pupil had been excluded from the school during the nine years Roger Kilsby had been 
in charge. 

‘Children had reached the standards expected nationally and in many cases above this in 
all subjects except information technology in which the school needed more equip- 
ment and the teachers more training. 

‘Children were very good at Key Stage Two science, and were good at speaking, listening, 
reading and handwriting. 

‘Jack Fleming, the caretaker, was praised as enthusiastic and hard-working, and a com- 
mitment to maintaining the building as a high-quality, learning environment 

‘Parents and volunteers helped to provide a full range of out-of-school activities which 
enriched the education of the children. 


By the time the OFSTED report was published, Miss Betts had acquired headship of her own in Cam- 
bridge. In February 1997, Roger Kilsby, after forty-one years as a teacher, announced his retirement, and 
he was replaced by Lin Whyte, who, as Miss Brown, had begun her teaching career at the school in 
1974. 

At the end of the year, three determined pupils made an appeal to the Cambridge News’ *‘Commu- 
nity Challenge’ to help them to fulfil their own Charter of Rights: 


‘Children have the right to have a friend 
‘To be treated kindly 

‘To be listened to 

‘Not to be bullied 

‘Not to fight 

‘To play football and join in games 

‘To feel wanted 

‘To be special. 


They maintained that their charter ‘sometimes fails to sort out problems and a new playground may 
help’. 


We are trying to make the school grounds more stimulating. We don’t have much equipment to 
play on or play in. Children have to make up their own games, as we have not a lot of play 
equipment. The only play equipment we have consists of five tyres, a painted island, two punts, 
one wooden train and a wooden set of noughts and crosses. Over the years we have tried to make 
the playground a better place to play in. We have our charter of rights, but they don’t sort some 
problems out, even though we have worked together with Mrs Lin Whyte, our headteacher and 
Miss Marguerite Richards, our deputy head. Our school motto is “Many hands make a house as 
many hearts make a school”. Our headteacher says children always come first at the school. 
Cambridge Evening News, 3" December 1997 


The Parent Teachers' Association responded by campaigning to raise money for the enhancement of the 
playground. In addition to the £7,000 which they themselves raised, £23,000 was donated by the Parish 
Council as well as a grant by the local education authority. The result was that the playground was 
transformed into a ‘physical and creative learning environment’. 
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School children singing, Photo WHS Norton 


Although it was the school that was successful in raising funds for the playground equipment, a success- 
ful bid for the ‘Community Challenge’ award the following year won for the pupils the first prize of 
£1,100; this was for their “Going Green Project’ which promoted cycling to school instead of children 
being driven, the money being used for providing cycle racks in the playground. A second Community 
Challenge award was won in 1999 by a group of children wishing to develop the school’s wildlife area. 
These achievements were part of the practical realisation of the school’s own ‘Mission Statement’. 


‘We are determined to create a culture of learning, where children are happy, enthusiastic, 
motivated and ambitious supported by committed, professional staff. 

‘We will foster respect, support and collaboration between adults and children, both within 
the school and the wider community. 

‘We shall strive to provide a secure, caring and stimulating environment for all our chil- 
dren. 


A homework policy was introduced in October 1999, ranging from one hour a week in years one and 
two to thirty minutes a week in years five and six. 
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Extra-curricular activities also featured: 


Music Specialist music tuition in keyboard, brass, woodwind (years 3- 
6), and stringed instruments (years 2-6) 

ICT Club Years 5 and 6 

Gymnastics Club Years R-6 

Latin Club Years 3-5 

Book Club A mail-order club for the purchase of books, children receiving a 
pamphlet three times a term which illustrates and describes the 
books 

Dance Club Years 3-6 

Football Club Years 5-6 

Booster Club Year 6 

Cricket Club Years 5-6 (summer term) 


The concept, promoted by Bill Norton, Lin Whyte’s predecessor and mentor, of the school as a part of 
the community, was given sharper focus. The designation ‘Community Primary School’ was revived, 
and not only was the Rev. Gary Renison of Bar Hill Church co-opted onto the governing body, but also 
the manager of Tesco, Richard Hilcock. The OFSTED Report of 2000 was even better than that of 1996. 
Six inspectors stated that: 


Bar Hill is a good school. The leadership of the headteacher, deputy head and key staff are (sic) 
very good. Standards have improved in all subjects since the last inspection and are now above 
average in English across the school, and in science by the end of Key Stage 2. The quality of 
teaching is good. The school gives good value for money. 

Bar Hill Community School, /nformation for Parents, 2001 


On this occasion, no part or aspect of the school was found to be unsatisfactory or deficient in any way, 
and the high standards achieved by the pupils were noted. At the end of the 2000/2001 academic year, 
the achievements of Year Six confirmed OFSTED’s assessment: 


Bar Hill children National 
achieving the three results 
highest levels (4,5 & 6) 
English 77% 75% 
Mathematics 76% 71% 
Science 86% 87% 


In particular, it had become one of the first primary schools to have its own central computer suite, as 
well as twenty-two PCs in the classrooms, a digital camera and data projectors; a bid has been made (in 
2002) for four interactive white boards to enhance the teaching of the older pupils. In February 1990, the 
Playstation Out-of-School Club had opened, a visible sign of the changing but caring environment in the 
village. Open until 6.00 pm after school, and between 8.30am and 6.00pm during school holidays, it was 
designed to support working parents by providing a ‘fun environment for all primary school aged chil- 
dren’. 

Links with the three (immediate) pre-school groups in Bar Hill continued. Little Acorns was the 
most ‘educational’ of these. This was described (in February 2000) as follows (abridged and slightly 
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Little Acorns is a privately-run pre-school for children from two and a half years. Sessions are 
held each day except Monday in the Church Centre; those on Monday are in the School Studio 
for those children due to start school. We have three members of staff (a qualified teachers and 
two NNEBs) who provide a caring, sociable and educational environment where all children are 
treated as individuals. 

We have a system of record-keeping, which helps us to monitor a child’s progress. Each 
child also has a key-worker, who specifically monitors that child. Parent consultation evenings 
are held throughout the year, ensuring that parents are kept up to date with their child’s progress. 
Also, we are willing to be telephoned at home to receive calls from parents. Each child works 
through a series of workbooks, and is able to take reading or workbooks home at the end of each 
session. 

Our OFSTED nursery inspection report is available on request. 

Bar Hill News, February 2000 


Sunshine Pre-School (the word ‘playgroup’ ceased to appear) functioned as a well-run parents’ co- 
operative, parents being obliged to take an active part in maintaining the premises and facilities. It 
offered a ‘secure and comfortable environment for young children to learn and develop at their own 
pace’. The first half of each session was devoted to activities associated with a playgroup, and the 
second concentrated on the ‘development of numeracy, literacy and social skills’. Feeding into ‘Sun- 
shine’ were ‘Sunbeams’ for children younger than two and a half, offering an opportunity for these 
children to discover a ‘feel’ for playgroup life. The Parent and Toddler Group continued to function at 
the Church Centre for children between one and three years, children being able to attend it as well as 
going to one of the playgroups or Little Acorns, thus easing the difficult transition between the two. 

As the new millennitum dawned, the SPARC (the Sunshine and Playstation Activity Rooms for 
Children) project was announced. A new building to be shared by the Sunshine Pre-school and the 
Playstation out-of-school Club would take shape by the Old Farmhouse during the summer of 2002 
replacing the classroom terrapin which was showing signs of age. But what is education without chil- 
dren? Buildings and facilities would be sterile and useless without children inside them. This chapter 
ends, as it began, with a description of the Pre-School Playgroup, this time by (or, in the manner of) one 
of those children. 


Are you are 2 4 and looking for some time away from parents? 

Look no further 

I am 3 years old and I go to the playgroup on the Village Green. I love it because it mixes 
playing and learning really well. 

This is what you need to know 

1 Heather, Jenny and Gill are really lovely and no matter how badly you scream they 
always smile and are pleased to see you (Believe me, I know!) 

2 There are 2 rooms which is brilliant because you don’t feel cramped. In one room we do 
fun crafts and writing and play dough. In the other room, we play and do puzzles and singing. 

3 Insome sessions, we have a Drama teacher, and she does drama and singing and dancing 
which is brilliant. 

4 If you are going to school next year you get to stay until 12-45 on Fridays. We take 
packed lunch to get us ready for staying at school. 

5 Sometimes your Mummy and Daddy might help which is really nice because they get to 
see what its like too. 


See you in September !!!” 
Bar Hill News, July/August 2000 
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Bar Hill School, 2000 


Post Script 

After seventeen years as the warden of Swavesey Village College, Pat Talbott announced his intention to 
retire as from July 2002, years which had seen the College become acknowledged as a ‘high achieving 
school locally and nationally.’ During the 1990s, the number of pupils had increased from 700 to facili- 
ties being in place for a total of 1200 in 2004. On a self-help basis, it had successfully addressed the 
challenges of the National Curriculum and IT provision. 

In January 2002, he announced the school’s intention to become the first in Cambridgeshire to 
achieve ‘Specialist Status’ in science. Specialist School Status had existed nationally since 1994, and 
science was one of the specialisms to be introduced in September 2002. A specialism involves a school 
developing a distinctive ethos, working with others, whether with businesses within its own community 
or with other schools, to raise standards in a specific subject area. 

Building on high achievements in Science in Key Stages three and four - not only in examination 
results but also, for example, in the girls of Year Ten becoming the ‘Top Young Science Presenters’ of 
2001 - it involved the school in raising £50,000 through sponsorship, and drawing up a four-year plan, 
showing how the money will be used to achieve its objectives. If successful, it will receive a further 
£100,000 capital grant and a £123 per pupil recurrent grant, thus increasing the school’s budget by 
about four per cent. This would also benefit primary schools such as Bar Hill in establishing mini- 
laboratories at the schools with a mobile laboratory technician. 

In conclusion, the schools objective was ‘... with the support of our parents and community inter- 
ests, to take on this particular challenge, to create a centre of excellence for science education within a 
comprehensive school, to be of considerable benefit to current and future generations of young people 
within our community’. 
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A Tesco Village? 


The Coming of Tesco 

At the beginning of 1973, retailing in Bar Hill was at last showing signs of realisation. All the shops 
apart from one in The Mall had been let, including that of a chemist which had been long awaited. Even 
dents were appearing in Keymarkets’ ‘Restrictive Covenant’ with a mobile greengrocery business pro- 
viding a popular service around the village. Despite the obstacle of the Restrictive Covenant, specula- 
tion had begun to grow as to when plans would appear for the second phase of shops. When plans were 
published a document ‘Shopping in Bar Hill’, on display at the Information Centre, attempted to per- 
suade residents of the beneficial effects of a superstore in the village. This would be situated between 
The Mall and the Church Centre, with a three-storey office block in the car park at the back of The Mall. 
Opposite, between the Health Centre and the perimeter road would be the car park necessary for a store 
of this size. Mounding and landscaping would surround the whole area. At the Annual Parish Meeting in 
April (attended by 110 residents, about fifteen per cent of the village population), the motion, ‘This 
meeting opposes the proposal to open a superstore in Bar Hill’ was carried by forty-four votes to twenty- 
eight. 

A prospective tenant (Pricerite) had been found, who, while at first favouring a site between the 
perimeter road and the A604 (A14) on account of the passing trade which would result, had been per- 
suaded by the Developers that the village centre site was preferable despite the higher rent this would 
entail. The Residents’ Association listed its advantages and disadvantages. 


Advantages 
It will provide healthy competition to Keymarkets 
By attracting more customers to the village, it would help the other village shops 
The extra facilities would increase house-prices 
There would be sufficient traffic to support a service station 


Disadvantages 

It will reduce the land in the centre of the village available for a village hall, swimming 
pool, paddling pool, nursery school and formal gardens for which there is space 
allocated on the draft village plan 

The building proposed is out of scale with its surroundings 

The site chosen will not allow any expansion when this becomes desirable 

There will be increased hazard and noise due to increased traffic in the centre of the 
village 

On Friday evenings and Saturdays, upwards of 1,000 people may come into the village 
to shop 

There will be only congested access road to the industrial area 

The only road to Hanover Close will be through the industrial area 

A three-storey office block will face the inhabitants of Gladeside 

The present village shops may be harmed by its presence 

Bar Hill News, September 1973 
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A door-to-door survey by the Residents’ Association during early September asked three questions: 


Do you want a superstore anywhere in Bar Hill? 

If you want one, do you want it on the proposed site? 

If you don’t want one on this site, would you agree to it, 
a) across the Spine Path 
b) beyond the Perimeter road 
c) elsewhere? 


The results were unequivocal, giving a clear mandate to the Parish Council and District Councillors to 
oppose the plans as proposed. Almost eighty-seven per cent of the adult population of the village had 
given their opinion. 


For 
Do you want a Superstore in Bar Hill 55.7 
Do you want a Superstore on the proposed site 12.2 
Would you agree to one across the Spine Path? 4.5 
Would you agree to one between the Perimeter road and A604 35.3 


At a meeting at the Cambridgeshire Hotel, attended by representatives of Bar Hill Developments Ltd., 
the Residents’ Association and the Parish Council on 24" September, the Developers stated that 


- The Restrictive Covenant exercised by Keymarkets was preventing the building of the 
second phase of shops. 

- Many of the existing shops were having difficulty trading profitably, and were being 
subsidised in various ways. 

- The Restrictive Covenant did not apply to shopping facilities which were not part of The 
Mall or an extension to it. 

- Bar Hill was not a village, having, among other facilities, a shopping centre serving the 
surrounding area (to which the Parish Council and the Residents’ Association replied 
that it was a village like any other, that its heart should be on a human scale and not 
devoted principally to commerce). 

- The approach as at the new village of New Ash Green in Kent where over fifty shops, 
including a restaurant and two supermarkets served principally the needs of the com- 
munity was not viable. 

- Although the site between the Perimeter road and the A604 was the one most favoured 
by those residents of Bar Hill wanting a superstore (access not being via the village 
centre), this was not desirable, as few from outside the village would visit the exist- 
ing shops. 

- The proposed landscaping would be mature within six years, that part of the car-park 
would be made available for amenity areas to be determined by the Residents’ Asso- 
ciation and Parish Council 

‘If the superstore was a success, land was available for extra shops. 

‘Siting the superstore across the Spine Path would be less acceptable to an operator and 
would reduce the benefit to the existing shops. 


The scheme, as proposed, was subsequently withdrawn, and the revised outline planning application 
submitted to the Parish Council in December 1973 sited the superstore on the opposite side of the Spine 
Path, which they had rejected two months earlier. The Council noted that only four and a half per cent of 
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residents had been in favour of this (though it had intonated in its original comments that this would be 
an ‘improvement’ - see Appendix 7), and none of the suggestions made by the Council and Residents’ 
Association for the centre of the village had been included. At a Public Meeting on February 8th 1974, 
the Developers indicated that they would provide an acre of recreational land and give ‘favourable 
consideration’ to providing the shell of a village hall. Although the Parish Council remained opposed to 
the plan, a ‘very difficult problem’ remained. 


Industrial Area 


Proposed position of the Superstore, September 1973 
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From the survey conducted in the village, it is clear that the majority [of residents] do not want a 
superstore in the middle of the village. On the other hand, we have got to have something there. 
We can’t have a vast pleasure park, and the Developers want a return on the capital they have 
invested. I personally am sorry that the Developers have not been able to come up with some- 
thing suitable for the centre of the village. A superstore is being proposed there to serve the area. 
It is unthinkable that an out-of-town shopping centre will serve village needs. 

Rodney Dale, Cambridge Evening News, 4" January 1974 


Outline planning approval was subsequently granted in March 1974 by the Cambridgeshire County 
Council Planning Committee, though similar schemes off Milton Road, Cambridge and in Great Shel- 
ford had been rejected. No detailed application would, however, be considered until the contract for the 
flyover had been awarded later in the year. 

During the next eighteen months, a more significant figure than Pricerite appeared on the scene. At 
this time, Tesco were planning to establish themselves in the Cambridge area, and Bar Hill, ‘with an 
existing catchment population and space to develop and expand, offered an optimum out-of-town shop- 
ping location’. In September 1975 Tesco submitted an application for the building of a superstore, filling 
station and car park in the centre of the village, having arranged with Bar Hill Developments for the 
purchase of a ‘long leasehold interest in the supermarket site’. Despite being allowed only the minimum 
time with which to raise objections, approximately 150 people attended a hastily arranged in the school, 
and the Parish Council informed the District Council of the following points of concern: 


‘The architecture of the building is unsatisfactory 
‘The car park is too stark 
‘The service area access is wrongly sited and controls are required on usage times 
‘Controls are required on noisy equipment 
‘Vehicle access to the site is accepted by Tesco as poorly thought out and is being amended 
‘A car service facility, rather than a petrol station, would be an asset to the village and commer- 
cially viable 
‘Inadequate provision for new earth mounds and trees 
‘Signs and advertisements should be severely limited in quantity. 
Bar Hill News October 1975 


Later that month, mainly on the grounds of the poor architectural design, permission was refused. 

In January 1976, a second application was received with plans went on show in the school, and the 
following month Tesco received planning permission. Immediately, Keymarkets announced that they 
intended to surrender the lease of their supermarket in Bar Hill. Following their closure in March, the 
village was without major food outlet for over a year. The building of the Tesco store began on 26" April, 
and residents had to travel to Cambridge and elsewhere, where small shops in Dry Drayton and other 
villages enjoyed a brief Indian summer before Tesco’s opened their doors to many who had been their 
customers on 2nd July 1977. A combination of assurances, (few of which such as landscaping and the 
provision of extra small shops were kept), and the void created by the departure of Keymarkets, were 
enough for residents grudgingly to welcome the introduction of a Tesco Superstore into the centre of 
their village. 

Attitudes may well have been different had it been known that Tesco Stores Ltd. had options for the 
purchase of the entire village centre. By this time, the Restrictive Covenant, under which Keymarkets 
had traded, and, in effect, stymied the retail growth of the village was illegal. Tesco’s purchase of the 
village centre, however, enabled them to safeguard their own interests by placing an embargo the shops 
allowed to operate there — thus continuing the restrictive covenant though not in legal form. Residents of 
other villages began to look on Bar Hill with a mixture of delight and relief. That no longer had they to 
go into Cambridge for their weekly shopping, and the superstore had not been sited in the centres of their 
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villages. In the minds of the more unsophisticated among them, Bar Hill became known as ‘the Tesco 
village’, an image that now, over twenty years later it finds difficulty living down. 
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The Aggrandisement of Tesco 
So far as Bar Hill was concerned, the saga was over; or so everyone except Tesco thought. In April 1979, 


not two years after the opening of the store, Tesco’s applied for planning permission to enlarge their 
store from 59,000 to 97,000 square feet. 


Not all villagers may be aware that Tesco’s have submitted plans for the enlargement of their 
existing store complex. It was reported at the last Parish Council meeting that this expansion will 
lead to an estimated increase of some 70% in business. 

Apart from obvious extensions to their present building, no expansion of this size can be met 
without an increase in the areas required for public and personal car parking, lorry parking and 
unloading, and better access to the service station. None of these things was included in the 
application as submitted by Tesco. 

With this in mind, are we to assume that Tesco’s will now take up option on the building land 
on the opposite side of the Spine Path in front of the church and school? If this is what is in- 
tended, then it goes against all public opinion expressed in the original survey when the village 
agreed that extra traffic in the are around the school would be very undesirable. At the same time, 
are we to be faced with queues for the filling station extending onto the perimeter road at peak 
times? 

Is this our village called Bar Hill, or are we to change its name to Tesco Village? 

Editorial, Bar Hill News, April 1979 


Probably the largest number of people to date to attend an Annual Parish Meeting were present later in 
the month. According to an editorial in the May issue of the Bar Hill News, they were 


treated to a slide show selling Tesco interiors, to so many rows of dressings, furnishings, vegeta- 
bles and provisions that we thought, for one moment, that this was the commercial break! Not so, 
this was meant to represent the new super store that would result in an expansion of the existing 
store. 

But what will it look like from the outside? Will the new improvements be complemented 
externally by attractive landscaping around the store and car park area? The record to date sug- 
gests that it will not. 


Not for the first or last time, Tesco’s made the mistake that blandishments as to what the store would sell 
would obtain residents’ support. They failed to understand that the presence of the store in the village 
centre demanded an economy of scale, that the appearance of the store externally and appropriate land- 
scaping were as necessary as the services it would offer. The following month, planning permission was 
refused by the District Council. The Parish Council, however, aware that Tesco’s were likely to submit 
a revised application, announced their intention to form a working party, consisting of representatives of 
the Council, the Residents’ Association and Tesco, to discuss extensions and landscaping of the site. 
Hostility towards the proposals in the editorial columns of the Bar Hill News had ignored the fact that 
six years’ earlier almost fifty-six per cent of residents were in favour of a superstore in Bar Hill, and not 
a small proportion of these would not be averse to the extensions as proposed by Tesco. 


The writer [of the editorial] obviously assumes that we are all of the same opinion as him, or her, 
but I would like to state categorically that I, for one, am not. I am a resident of Bar Hill, am 
interested in all facts relating to the local community, but would like to emphasise the word facts 
not biased or juvenile assumptions. 

I would like to refresh the memory of the letter-writer of the difficulties and inconveniences 
experienced by local residents before the coming of Tesco’s. Bar Hill was without a grocery and 
butcher shop for twenty [sixteen] months after the sudden closure of Keymarkets. Mothers with 
young children, and people of the older age-group, who were without transport, were particu- 
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larly affected by this situation. Now they have a place where they can browse or buy, to meet and 
socialise with other residents, and to have a cup of tea or coffee if they so desire. 
I work at Tesco’s, and wear a badge saying, ‘Welcome to Tesco’s’. What a pity that our 
community which has benefited quite considerably cannot reciprocate similarly. 
Eileen Shears, Bar Hill News, June 1979 


In response, the chairman of the Residents’ Association stated that it had been the Parish Council which 
had objected to the application, and the District Council had refused it. 


Our association has said ‘Welcome to Tesco’s’ by asking them to send a representative to our 
committee meetings. In my terms of office as Secretary and Chairman, this offer has been ac- 
cepted on approximately three occasions out of eighteen. 

We have asked the questions to which we believe the residents of Bar Hill would like an- 
swers. What are Tesco’s future development and expansion plans likely to be [in the centre of 
our village]? And why have publicly displayed artist’s impressions of landscaping not come to 
fruition? 


A revised extension of the store was refused in the summer of 1980 in which it was confirmed that 
Tesco’s were negotiating to buy the land opposite the store bounded by the School, Gladeside and The 
Mall. The Parish Council accepted a revised scheme in July 1981 for which permission was granted by 
the District Council; the store was modestly extended to 84,000 square feet, the extra car parking space 
needed was accommodated, and a garden centre was built opposite the store, thus retaining the open 
space, ‘the acre of recreational land’, in the centre of the village. Although Tesco’s obtained planning 
permission for a large retail unit on the site of the redundant Domino (Cambridge Consultants) building, 
there was little reason throughout the 1980s for not believing that the Tesco store was the limit of the 
company’s ambitions in Bar Hill. The Garden Centre, surrounded by Leylandii trees, was rapidly be- 
coming a landmark in the village. Rumours that Tesco were planning to re-develop their site surfaced 
late in the decade, but these were thought principally to involve the Domino site and The Mall, which 
was in a noticeable state of dilapidation. When, however, these plans were presented to members of the 
Parish Council on 6" September 1990, they were seen to involve the store itself. 


Messrs. Edwards and Johnson attended from Tesco head office, and Messrs. Murdoch and Roberts 
from the Fitzroy-Robinson Partnership. Plans, elevations and photographs were presented to the 
Meeting, and full details were given of the proposed alterations. Both Tesco and Fitzroy repre- 
sentatives answered questions both from members and from the residents present [eight]. A manned 
stand will have to be sited in Tesco so that all residents will have the opportunity of seeing the 
plans and voicing their opinions. 

Bar Hill Parish Council, Minutes of the Meeting, 6" September 1990 


Besides involving the expansion of the store to over one hundred thousand square feet, The Mall would 
be demolished, and the ‘unit shops’, The Fox and the garden centre relocated to a village square - on the 
‘acre of recreational land’ - opposite the refurbished Tesco store. In addition, car-parking provision 
would be increased to 881 spaces. These plans were generally welcomed and approved by the Parish 
Council at their October meeting. 
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Much concern was expressed at the size of the large retail unit [having been inserted in place of 
three of the original shops], and the fact that a garden centre had been included would imply that 
the unit would be selling DIY products, thus requiring large service vehicles. Some of the Coun- 
cillors would like to see the new Village Square and shops sited on the other side of Tesco’s 
store, with the backs of the shops towards the industrial area. Others were strongly opposed to 
this suggestion. It was generally agreed that the previous plan [the one presented to the Parish 
Council on 6" September] had been approved, in principle, by the Parish Council, but the con- 
tentious issue was the size of the large retail unit. 
Bar Hill Parish Council, Minutes of the Meeting, 18" October 1990. 


At the same time, Tesco representatives were in consultation with planning officers of South Cam- 
bridgeshire District Council, but five days before the plans were due to be considered by the Planning 
Committee, they were withdrawn. In the words of the Parish Council Minute of November 15", they 
‘had been shelved indefinitely, and future plans will be brought to the Parish Council in the future’. 

Eleven years before, the Parish Council had called a village meeting to decide whether residents 
were in favour of this upheaval to the centre of their village. Now the proposals were treated like any 
other planning matter, and the only public airing they would have had would have been in the Tesco 
store. This, as it turned out, was a fatal error, as was proved two years later. Even before its completion, 
much of the urgency characteristic of a community growing into maturity was absent from the village’s 
deliberations. The committee of the Residents’ Association found it difficult to recruit sufficient mem- 
bers even to publish the Bar Hill News and organise the Village Féte and the Fireworks’ Evening. The 
casual approach by the Parish Council in taking its electorate for granted, instead of providing the 
leadership required, was typical of this general apathy. 

Lack of leadership on one hand and public apathy on the other often result in a hiatus - the demo- 
cratic deficit - into which unrepresentative groups can step. This occurred in the early summer of 1992, 
when a resident, on a visit to the planning authority on another matter, discovered not only that Tesco 
were intending to apply for planning permission for the development submitted to planning officers and 
members of the Parish Council in the Autumn 1990 on August 5th, but also that it included the large 
retail unit in close proximity to the school. The furore and frantic activity which followed originated 
from the school — it was even rumoured that the head teacher himself was behind it. At a public meeting 
on 15th July, the Residents’ Action Group was set up, and members attended a meeting of the Parish 
Council the following evening. 


A number of residents attended the meeting to show their concern at certain aspects of the Tesco 
redevelopment proposals. Representatives were invited by the chairman to address the Parish 
Council. The main concerns were that traffic lights may be erected at the main roundabout; 
anticipated extra traffic would be entering the village at peak times; the service road to the large 
retail unit and small shops would being HGVs within closer proximity to the school and residen- 
tial areas. 

The plans were to be put before the SCDC planning department on August 5", and Mr. 
Cleary, the planning officer, would be attending a meeting with the residents on the following 
Wednesday [July 22"] to which Parish Councillors would also be invited. 

Bar Hill Parish Council, Minutes of the Meeting, July 16" 1992 


The meeting on 22" July was, in many ways, an emotional and irrational tirade against the Parish 
Council; typically, only two members of the Council spoke up in its defence. The Action Group’s main 
contention was that these plans were of such significance that a Parish Meeting should have been called 
before they were approved by the Parish Council. On the other hand, it was stated that none of the Action 
Group Committee was among the residents present when the plans were considered by the Council, or 
had ever attended Council meetings; also, the plans had been on display in the Village Hall when none 
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of the two hundred or so residents who had viewed them had voiced strong objection. The Action 
Group’s main areas of concern were 


1. Onenvironmental grounds. Approximately 3000 additional vehicles a day, plus many extra 
heavy goods vehicles delivering close to the school and library. Increased air pollution from 
these, with traffic lights at the main village roundabout giving priority to Tesco traffic, and 
not residents of Bar Hill. 

2. Safety of the children and adults attending the library, school and playgroup 

3. Re-siting of the village pub within 10 metres of the school entrance 

4. The development will encroach upon land donated by Tesco and subsequently consecrated 
for village use as an area of remembrance for Remembrance Sunday. 


R. Stannard, Bar Hill News, September 1992 
Lorraine Silk, the chairman of the Residents’ Action Group, contended that 


The whole thing will be a disaster. It will bring heavy HGV lorries right past the gates of the 
school, which presents an obvious danger for the children. I work in Cambridge, and when you 
tell people that you live in Bar Hill, they say, ‘Oh , yes, that’s where Tesco is, isn’t it?’ Tesco 
owns a lot of land as well as The Mall. These latest plans will just increase that image of Bar Hill 
as being nothing but a supermarket. 

The village needs more social amenities, like a sports hall or swimming pool, not a 
bigger supermarket. Tesco should be expanding on a neighbouring site it has acquired from the 
local firm, Domino. 


Cambridge Evening News, 31% August 1992 


Consideration by the District Council’s Planning Committee was delayed until December 1992 and then 
to January 1993. According to Lorraine Silk, the planning officers informed the Action Group Commit- 
tee that they could not go back on their original recommendation ‘for fear of compensation claims, etc. 
from Tesco’. Additionally, she maintained that when Tesco were asked whether ‘they would move the 
large retail unit from outside the school and library to the Domino site, thus eliminating the problem of 
HGV traffic in that area and keeping to the original village concept, they refused’. An Extraordinary 
Parish Council Meeting was convened on November 13" 1992, at which members of the Action Group 
Committee, and merely six members of the public were present. 


The Chairman [of the Parish Council] advised that the Planning Application would be brought 
to the Planning Committee of the SCDC on 2™ December for their decision. He suggested that 
the Action Group should write to the Committee with their objections. [He was told] that the 
Action Group’s requests were for the large retail unit to be moved to the proposed petrol station 
site and a covered walkway provided for bus passengers. 

[For the Parish Council] Mr. Waldron said that he and two other Council members had 
spoken with many people who were in favour of the development. These views had to be repre- 
sented as well. Mrs Webb said that the main problem at the front of the school was the parking by 
parents in the ‘hammerhead’ and along the approach road. She was surprised that no concern had 
been shown at the amount (sic) of lorry drivers and commercial travellers who use the telephone 
situated by the library. 

[For the Action Group] Mrs Franks asked whether the fact that Tesco were giving £100,000 
towards upgrading Viking Way was affecting the Parish Council’s decision. The Chairman cor- 
rected her in stating that the amount was £75,000, and explained that the Viking Way matter had 
been proceeding for several years prior to the Tesco plan being presented. Mr. Stannard asked 
what other land Tesco owned in the village. The Chairman explained that they had sub-leases 
from four properties in Viking Way. 

[On being asked] whether the Parish Council would be fighting against the development, Mr. 
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Green said {that as a District Councillor] he would be supporting the Action Group at the Plan- 
ning Committee meeting. After some discussion by Parish Councillors, it was agreed that the 
Parish Council should write to the Planning Committee objecting to the increased size of the 
large retail unit as expressed in the minutes relating to the October 1990 plan. 
Bar Hill Parish Council, Minutes (slightly amended) of an Extraordinary Parish 
Council Meeting, 13 November 1992 


For the next few weeks, members of the Action Group Committee lobbied individual Planning Commit- 
tee members in an effort to persuade them to reject the plans. Their efforts, however, were to no avail, 
and on 6" January the Committee gave its approval. Tesco, however, had been chastened; development 
did not take place. In the words of the property advisors instructed by Tesco to submit the planning 
application in 1996 


Due to a decline in economic conditions and, in particular, concerns about the layout of the 1993 
scheme and its lack of cohesion and the effect on the amenity of local residents, the consent has 
never been fully implemented. Furthermore, the uncertainty surrounding the ultimate location of 
a regional shopping centre serving the Cambridge sub-area further undermined confidence in 
financial investment in Bar Hill. 
Peter J. Edwards of Debenham Thorpe, Letter to the Planning Director, South 
Cambridgeshire District Council, 24" May 1996. 


The 1996 application was an amendment to the permission granted in 1993. Land had been acquired by 
Tesco ‘to the south west of the former Domino Science (Cambridge Consultants) building and they had 
entered into negotiation with leading retailers regarding their requirements in the north Cambridge and 
Huntingdon areas’. Also, ‘in order to address many of the concerns relating to the 1993 consent, it was 
considered necessary to relocate the large retail unit away from the residential area of Gladeside, and to 
increase the size of the unit such that it was capable of attracting a quality retailer’. The development 
would 


- Extend the existing Tesco store and remodel its facade 
- Introduce a new quality retailer which will, in turn, enable, 
- the relocation of the existing filling station, configuration and extension of the car park, 
and enhancement of public transport provision 
- the re-siting and upgrading of the unit shop mall, creating a new village heart at the focus of 
pedestrian links into residential areas 
- the introduction of a community facility 
- the enhancement of the highway infrastructure 
‘Introduce extensive landscaping which will greatly enhance the setting of the centre, and 
‘Make significant amenity enhancements through the re-direction of all service vehicles along 
Saxon Way and Viking Way so that the service road adjacent to Gladeside will be used only 
for access to existing residential areas, the school and the library. 
Letter from Peter J. Edwards of Debenham-Thorpe (as above) 24 May 1996 


The naming of the occupants as Marks and Spencer immediately threw the entire project into question. 
This retailer was obviously an inducement for the scheme to acquire popular acceptance; although some 
residents expressed excitement that this facility should be on their doorstep, others were aware of the 
financial problems besetting the company, and knew that the chances of Marks and Spencer’s coming to 
Bar Hill were slim. It was Marks and Spencer’s themselves who confirmed residents’ scepticism, a 
spokesman maintaining that ‘Tesco’s had jumped the gun’. 

While the new proposals effectively separated traffic using the new facilities from residential ar- 
eas, and those adjacent to the school and the library, a dramatic increase in the number of vehicles 
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entering and leaving the village remained, with traffic lights at the main roundabout (and localised 
widening of the approaches to ‘improve the geometric parameters of the junction’). Tesco, by this time, 
had realised the need to ‘sell’ the re-development to local residents, consulting with Parish Councillors 
(and taking ‘on board many of their comments’) as well distributing a brochure to each house in the 
village detailing their proposals together with a reply-paid postcard. Somewhat patronisingly, they iden- 
tified the ‘significant challenges facing Bar Hill’ as 


- Poor physical environment and layout 
- Traffic and pedestrian conflicts 
- Commercial vehicles in residential area 
- Lack of real focal point or village heart 
- An outdated unit shop mall 
- Lack of youth, family and community facilities 
- Vandalism 
- The lack of recent investment pending our redevelopment 
Peter Edwards, Tesco Asset Management Surveyor, Letter to the Author, 24" May 
1996 


Although it would probably have been too much to hope that Tesco should admit that their presence in 
the village was, at least in part, responsible for many of these problems, the letter went on 


‘A new retail unit of 82,500 square feet which it is proposed will be occupied by Marks 
and Spencer and will be situated adjacent [at a right-angle] to the existing store. This 
will improve the range of shopping facilities available to local residents 

‘An extension of the existing Tesco store by 10,000 square feet which will enable a con- 
figuration to the front of the existing store and also give Tesco the opportunity to 
review the existing store lay out and retail offer as well as remodel the elevations to 
make the store more attractive and visually pleasing 

‘The above will enable Tesco to provide the investment to create an attractive village 
centre for the local community, which will include a new development of local shops 
in a landscaped setting together with a new community building 


The plans went on show in the Village Hall on the 13", 14" and 15" of June. They were, however, more 
conspicuous by what was missing than by what they contained. 


‘Traffic-flow figures for peak times were not available for any of the roads leading into and out of 
the village, including the Al4. I am concerned about traffic volumes on the A14 and adja- 
cent roads; these proposals will add considerable traffic to the already congested local road 
system. 

‘No environment plans were available for examination; are these available? 

‘The proposal’s site the public house arouses many concerns as it is too near to the school, hous- 
ing for the elderly, and the health centre. The public house will also generate much vehicular 
traffic, for which adequate parking is not provided. Can the siting be reconsidered? 

‘The community facilities proposed fall very far short of anything that is acceptable to local 
residents. Bar Hill Primary School and the community as a whole need a swimming pool 
and sports’ facilities, proposals which were part of the original plan thirty years ago. Sports 
and recreational facilities on one site are a must. Bar Hill has one last chance to rectify these 
past errors; the proposals fail to address these in the short or long-term. I would suggest a 
full round-table discussion with community groups, representatives of County, District and 
Parish Councils to discuss a long-term imaginative plan to launch Bar Hill into the twenty- 
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first century. 
Letter to Bar Hill Parish Council, Councillor John Reynolds, 17" June 1996. 


Also, Bryan and Anne Pitman, local residents of Bar Hill, pointed out that 


The most attractive and visually pleasing picture in the brochure is that of the present fagade 
which is low and restrained at the insistence of the Parish Council in the 1970s. It appears that 
the highest elevation on the proposed new facade will in two places equal that of the highest 
point of the new Church Centre building, and will be inscribed and lighted ‘Tesco’ and Tesco/ 
Marks and Spencer’. 

Letter to South Cambs. District Council, 21% June 1996 


In its response, the Parish Council voiced similar concerns, emphasizing that the traffic-flow figures 
were based on a survey carried out prior to the Al4 being extended to the M1, thus becoming a main 
east-west trunk road. Also, aware of Marks and Spencer’s publicly admitted financial difficulties, they 
warned that the local popularity of the scheme might diminish significantly if the large retail unit were to 
be occupied by a ‘less popular trader’. The pub, they contended, should be a ‘family pub’ not like ‘the 
existing facility provided’ (The Fox). 

By this time, the Residents’ Action Group had disappeared from the scene almost as suddenly as it 
had erupted on to it, though several members, including its chairman, had either been elected or co- 
opted on to the Parish Council. The Group, therefore, had clearly served its purpose in removing the 
large retail unit from near the school entrance. Its intervention, therefore, was shown to be one-dimen- 
sional, focusing on an issue which twenty years before might have been resolved by dialogue. Even 
though, as the Parish Council pointed out, the traffic figures which Tesco provided preceded the upgrad- 
ing of the Al4, and no peak-time assessment of traffic entering and leaving the village existed, the 
consequences of ‘3,000 additional vehicles’ accessing the village were constantly minimised. This, as 
events later proved, would be far more damaging to Bar Hill; unfortunately, at the time, few in the 
village really comprehended its impact. 

Discussions with both the Parish and District Council took place during the latter half of 1996. 
Some of these concerned the community facilities and, in particular, a swimming pool. 


The issue of a swimming pool for Bar Hill was raised by a number of local residents at the Public 
Exhibition and via the reply-paid comments card we delivered to residents. I have to say, how- 
ever, that legal advice we have had suggests that we would be possibly subject to a legal chal- 
lenge if we were to offer to provide a swimming pool as part of a planning benefits package. As 
you may be aware, recent court cases have considerably tightened the law in this area. The 
provision of community facilities on the first floor over the shops within the new village centre 
would form an integral part of the scheme and be directly related to it whereas the provision of a 
swimming pool off-site would not. 

The cost of providing and fitting out community facilities is likely to be in the region of 
£300,000 and, if as an alternative, the Parish Council would rather receive a capital payment and 
put it towards the cost of building a swimming pool, then this is something we would be prepared 
to consider. In addition, the £100,000 we have already offered could also be allocated for this 
purpose 

Finally, the Tesco store in Bar Hill would be willing to assist in local fund-raising for a 
swimming pool as part of our regular community activities. 

Peter Edwards, Tesco Stores, Letter to Bar Hill Parish Council, 15" October 1996 


As a result, amendments to the plans, which had not yet been submitted for approval, were received by 
the District Council in January 1997. These were that: 
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. The public house be re-located adjacent to the petrol filling station 
. The mini-roundabout at the end of Gladeside re-designed 

. Disabled and parent and child car parking be re-arranged 

. The bus-stop re-designed 

. Anew turning-head at the end of Viking Way 

. Retail planning evaluation submitted for expansion proposals 


Nn BWN 


By this time, Marks and Spencer had announced that it was no longer interested in Bar Hill. 
Despite widespread local support, including that of the Parish Council, the plans were rejected by 
South Cambridgeshire Council’s Planning Committee on 5" March 1997. 


They refused the application on the advice of planning officers that it ran against a number of 
county Structure Plan policies, [on guidance on out-of-town shopping centres, a public enquiry 
into Cambridge shopping beginning on 5" June] and against the latest Government plan on 
sustaining town centres. But they also agreed that if Tesco’s appealed, officers would continue to 
discuss with it details in the application concerning pollution, landscaping and highway matters. 

Robert Sadler, a Parish Councillor for Bar Hill, said after the vote: ‘I’m disappointed at the 
decision. Many in the village were in support of the scheme, and now have to wait to see what 
Tesco will do. The firm will re-apply because it has a substantial investment in the village, and, 
if it does, the Parish Council will back it. The proposals represent a significant investment in our 
village and our future. We feel this will enhance the village and its facilities. 

Cambridge Evening News, 6" March 1997 


Many District Councillors, not on the Planning Committee, protested strongly against the decision at the 
Council’s Annual Meeting, indicating that the re-development would help in solving some of their con- 
stituents’ shopping problems. They wanted Tesco’s to re-submit their proposals. ‘It would help many of 
our people to avoid the need to go into Cambridge,’ Councillor Donald Allen of Girton said. The mo- 
tives of Bar Hill’s own councillors and those of other parishes west of Cambridge such as Donald Allen 
were, of course, completely different. While Bar Hill’s were faced with the fait accompli that Tesco’s 
owned most of the land in the centre of the village and The Mall ‘desperately needed refurbishing’, their 
colleagues were aware of the difficulties of shopping in Cambridge. Would their support have been so 
emphatic had the proposal been situated in Girton or any of the other villages they represented? 

Planning permission still remained, however, for the 1993 proposals as the re-location of the petrol 
station had taken place in September 1998. However, it became apparent during 1997 and the first half 
of 1998 that Tesco’s were intent on removing some of the obstacles standing in the way of the 1996 
application by asking the Parish Council to ‘dedicate’ certain parcels of land which they owned to the 
new scheme. Even in May 1998, the plans were virtually unchanged, and it was widely believed by this 
time that Tesco’s, in order to circumvent the restrictions on the development of out-of-town-shopping 
precincts, were planning to occupy it themselves as a non-food retail outlet. When the plans were pre- 
sented at an Open Meeting on 7” October, however, they were radically different. Tesco’s, by this time, 
had bought the freeholds of all the small warehouse units at right-angles to their existing store, and were 
discussing the sale of the car parking area on the other side of them with the Parish Council. In this area, 
in place of the large retail unit featured in the 1996 amendment, they planned a giant Tesco Extra store 
of 138,727 square feet, an increase of more than sixty per cent on the size of the existing store. The shops 
in The Mall were to be re-located in a row of shops at right-angles to this. Comparisons were shown to 
be as follows in square metres: 
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Area occupied 1993 1998 

1981-1997 proposals proposals 
Tesco Store 7,767 9,736 12,893 
Shop Units 2,149 2,787 2,230 
Public House a12 432 557 
Petrol Station 432 743 743 
Large Retail Unit 2,707 
Total 10,720 16,405 16,423 
Car Parking Spaces 550 881 1,039 


Support for the plans was far from universal. 


Benefits. Those promised are impressive, but these are primarily benefits to Tesco customers, 
not to Bar Hill residents, a subtle, but important difference 

Traffic. The number of vehicle movements in and out of the village will increase by 250 per 
hour. In each hour, 1,150 cars and lorries will enter and leave the village, sufficient to transport 
the entire population every five hours. This will result in: 

[Increased] noise and pollution, particularly the residents of Robin Close, Gladeside and 
Almond Grove 

We have only one entrance and exit to the village; increased traffic will make it more 
difficult to leave and reach our homes. 

[Difficulty] of access [to the village] for emergency vehicles 

The re-development plans call for a three-land, ‘motorway-type’ roundabout at the en- 
trance to the village. Is this the impression we wish to give to our friends? 

The traffic movement at the roundabout will be controlled by traffic lights set to favour 
traffic to and from the A14 and Tesco. It will certainly be more difficult to enter and 
leave the village. The principle of access to our village being subject to the control of 
Tesco has implications for personal liberties. 

Re-development 

The current (sic) car parks and the area occupied by The Mall, derelict garden centre, 
and grassed area to the west of the garden centre, will be replaced by one large car 
park, with spaces for over 1,100 vehicles, a significant increase in size over the present 
parking provision. Unlike other villagers in Cambridgeshire, the centre of our village 
will not be a village green but a Tesco car park 

It is improbable, that following their significant investment, the new store will not be 
open 24 hours a day, seven days a week. This has two significant consequences for 
the villagers. Firstly, the continuous traffic entering the leaving the village through- 
out the night and early hours of the morning, and, secondly, the impact of village 
policing and security caused by a large number of people attracted to the village 
during the night. 

One of the benefits promulgated by Tesco is that the re-development will enhance the 
appearance of the centre of the village. Irrespective on one’s views on the appearance 
of a 1,100-vehicle car park, a 100-yard store front and a Tesco sign twelve times 
bigger than the village sign, one cannot help asking the question as to who was re- 
sponsible for the semi-demolition of the garden centre and the continued dereliction 
and running down of The Mall. [Tesco themselves. ] 

From Dr. Pat Ryan, Bar Hill News, September 1998 


Dr. Ryan drew attention to two factors which had been a feature of Tesco’s approach towards Bar Hill 


since their arrival a quarter of a century before; the blurring of the different responses between those in 
the village whom the re-development principally affects and customers from outside who care only for 
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its retail facilities, and deliberately enhancing the supposed appeal of an extended range of merchandise. 
Also, the tactic used to undermine resistance used by Bar Hill Developments - allowing existing facili- 
ties to deteriorate - had been repeated. The repudiation of such tactics by the Residents’ Action Group 
had proved that it was not always possible for them to employ such a subtle and persuasive approach 

By this time, there was no Action Group to employ a strong voice of opposition. Apathy was also 
on Tesco’s side - only ninety-six residents were present at the Open Meeting, which would have been 
attended by two or three times as many a decade or two earlier. Few voices were raised to oppose their 
plans in their entirety, probably induced by a desire to bring the Tesco re-development saga to a conclu- 
sion. Instead objections concentrated on ameliorating the effects of parts of the plans, which was re- 
flected in the Parish Council’s official letter to the District Council. Dr. Ryan’s letter had mentioned the 
dominance of the Tesco car park at the centre of the village, but not the fact that the main Spine Path 
would run through the centre of it. As a result of the public meeting, the Parish Council suggested that 
the Spine Path should be diverted in front of the smaller shops and alongside the store in line with ‘the 
planning philosophy of the original village that cars and pedestrians should be kept separate’. This 
ignored the fact that residents would be tempted to disregard the path and cut across the car park to the 
bus stop. Also, the Council failed to mention that some residents preferred that the Spine Path should 
effectively cut the car park into two with, at the most, two means of vehicular access between them, with 
mounded landscaping on either side. The Parish Council also pointed out, however, the lack of provi- 
sion for a village square or a public building. 


The development is either commercial buildings or car parks. We are concerned that there is no 
benefit to the village in the plans, with no position identifiable as the village centre. The Spine 
Paths [sic] at the Health Centre/Octagon should remain as a square unless an alternative provi- 
sion is provided. For many villagers these are meeting areas, and similar facilities should be 
provided in the new plans. It is felt that paths into the shopping areas should be illuminated. 
R.C.Sadler, Chairman, Bar Hill Parish Council, Bar Hill News, December 1998. 


The letter went on to discuss the security and aesthetic aspects of the plans: 


Lighting on the plan is unclear. Where provided, lighting should be downlighting to reduce the 
impact of the development. Physical barriers should be provided between the car park areas and 
roads not forming part of the development to prevent vehicles leaving the car park by unauthor- 
ised routes. However, a fence/wall between the school and the car park is not acceptable as this 
is contrary to the original planning concept of the village. An earth mound with landscaping is 
more appropriate. It is felt that 24-hour CCTV cover should be provided, and this should cover 
the verges of the development and not just the centre... Concerns have again been raised about 
the uncontrolled use of trolleys throughout the village; provision for trolleys to be retained on 
the site should be made. 


Finally, the letter pointed out that ‘the existing landscape provisions have never matured and have failed 
to limit the impact of the car parking areas, and we would not want the poor landscaping provision to be 
repeated with the new development; the use of mature and semi-mature trees is required’. In the same 
issue of the Bar Hill News, a younger member of the community put the re-development in another 
perspective. 


Dear Editor of Bar Hill News 

Iam writing to tell you a manager of Tesco’s came to tell us about the Tesco extra plan on 19" 
of October [at the school]. I wanted to know if it was going to be more safe. Mr. Hayden, the 
manager, said it was going to a lot more safe than it is now. Like some people do not have a 
[bicycle] lock like me. I do have one but I do not know where it is, every three minutes I come out 
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of the shop just to see if my bike is there. There is going to be a play bit for your kids, but Mr. 
Hayden don’t know how small you will need to be. Tesco extra is going to be made out of glass 
and you will be able to see in. Mr. Hayden said that they might have trolleys that you put £1 in 
but you will get the pound back or there will be a bit underground to stop the trolleys from the 
Tesco land. I think Tesco extra will be cool but I will miss the old one because everything 
changes. It will cost about £21 million to build, but Tesco will get all of the money back. 

Yours sincerely, Emma Louise Smith Doig 


There were others, older than Emma, who welcomed the new Tesco. They pointed out the increase in 
house-prices in Bar Hill compared with those in villages nearby, the variety of job opportunities which 
would be offered ‘on their doorsteps’, the fact that it will be possible to do ‘all their shopping in Bar Hill 
without going into Cambridge’, the more frequent bus services, and the ‘clean’ ambience of the existing 
store compared with the scruffiness of the factory area nearby. These issues were recognised by the 
Parish Council as they sought to reach accommodation both with Tesco and the planning authority. 

Differences were ironed out at a successful meeting on 27" November. These were supported by 
both District Councillors. While the Spine Path was re-routed in front of the shops and the new store, 
there would be a path through the car park lined with semi-mature trees and traffic-calming measures 
where vehicles crossed it; a Village Square would be provided; there would be no access to the car park 
where it bordered onto residential areas and physical, landscaped areas would separate the two, espe- 
cially in the area of the school where it would be mounded; downlighting would be used to illuminate 
the site; CCTV cameras would be installed, and mature and semi-mature trees planted (most of them 
deciduous). The changes in the original plans were approved by the Parish Council at their December 
meeting, and agents instructed to value the land which Tesco required. 

The Parish Council, however, had compromised in two vital areas. The impact of the car park 
would be ameliorated only when the trees which had been planted reached a fairly advanced state of 
maturity; suggestions for more intensive landscaping measures along the Spine Path, and limited ve- 
hicular movement through it were ignored. Secondly, there would be no public building provision as 
part of the re-development, even above the new shop units. Tesco’s insisted that monies that the Parish 
Council would receive as a result of the sale of land would be adequate for provision of any new public 
facilities that residents required. This ensured, of course, that these, like the Village Hall, would be 
sidelined from the centre of the village. Areas of recreational or amenity land, promised twenty years 
before, would be subsumed by a giant car park serving Tesco’s interests only. 

On 3" of February 1999, the plans were approved by the South Cambridgeshire District Council 
Planning Committee, subject to 


‘Agreement with the Highways Agency and the County Council with regard to the en- 
trance to the village 

‘Approval by the Secretary of State for the Environment 

‘Conditions to achieve ‘identified’ road works, a green commuter plan, and other items 
under discussion with the Parish Council. 


In the words of the local newspaper: 


Supermarket giant Tesco has been given the go-ahead to expand its store in the village. The 
scheme will see a 12,893 sq.ft. Tesco Extra store replacing the existing store, while The Mall 
shopping complex will be re-located. 

The application was backed by Bar Hill Parish Council and the Village’s District Council- 
lors, Jennifer Jones and Tom Flanagan. Councillor Jones said: ‘For over 10 years we have been 
wondering as to what is to happen to the centre of Bar Hill. Local people do view Tesco as a local 
shop.’ 
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Although the plan was approved by 16 votes to two, some councillors expressed concern that 
the development would add to the A14 traffic chaos. Tesco must now work to make the green 
commuter plan a success, and reach agreement with Cambridgeshire County Council over ac- 
cess to the store. 
Cambridge Evening News, 4" February 1999 


Although the Department of the Environment informed the District Council on the 27" of February that 
it would not intervene, almost a year was to elapse before the construction of the new store commenced. 
During that time, much hard bargaining took place between the Parish Council and Tesco, particularly 
over the value of the land which Tesco’s wished to purchase. At the Annual Parish Meeting in April 
1999, the Chairman reported that ‘at present we are about £1,500,000 apart, a differential which may or 
may not be correct’. Tesco’s were obviously planning to purchase the land for considerably less than it 
was worth - it was said that their first offer was only £5,000. As a result of a second valuation obtained 
by the Parish Council, and Tesco’s revising downwards the area of land they required, a sum of £1,303,500 
was agreed in August. 

Stalemate occurred concerning the upgrading of Viking Way for adoption. Viking Way was widely 
used by Tesco vehicles, and their premises bordered on to it. Monies spent on it some years before had 
not resulted in its adoption by the County Council. In June 1999, it was announced that ‘Tesco no longer 
want to upgrade Viking Way for adoption’ and, as a result, were accused of renegading ‘on their prom- 
ises at the public meeting’. Tesco’s were, in addition, informed of the Parish Council’s concern that 
‘villagers were being told one thing and Tesco doing another’. But by the end of the year, communica- 
tion had improved to the extent that the Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Clerk to the Parish Council were 
able to liaise with Tesco ‘without further reference to the full Council’. In December, a meeting with 
Cambridgeshire County Council and Tesco’s had identified what needed to be done to Viking Way 
before it could be formally adopted, and agreement reached between the Parish Council and Tesco with 
regard to the Village Centre. 

Contracts regarding the sale of Parish Council land to Tesco were formally signed on 23 Decem- 
ber 1999, with completion during the first week in January. At last, on 17" January 2000, the re-develop- 
ment began. At the end of November, the new store opened in time for Christmas, and the new shopping 
units a few months later. The finished store, with its glass fagade and soaring metallic arches, and its 
vast, featureless car park, represented a failure of the planning system. On one side, there was Tesco, a 
powerful, multi-national company, owning a large area in the centre of the village, intent on capitalising 
on their investment. On the other, there was the Planning Authority, whose mandate whether to grant 
planning permission or not was determined by whether it satisfied various planning criteria. Between 
the two was the ‘village’ powerless, at the last resort, to decide whether it wanted a development of this 
magnitude in the midst of their community or not. 

Bar Hill’s fate had been sealed over thirty years before when Keymarkets’ Restrictive Covenant 
had precluded the planned development of a full range of shopping facilities in the village. Bringing a 
superstore into the village had been done to break this Covenant and to revive the shops already in 
existence; but eventually it was to create another ‘restrictive covenant’ when the superstore bought the 
land on which it stood and most of that around it. Bar Hill became, therefore, in planners’ eyes, a 
shopping, not a town centre. The principal of compatibility with the area surrounding it was conse- 
quently undermined. To their credit, Tesco’s had sought to create the appearance of a town centre; 
arguments about the ‘large retail unit’ and the company’s obligation to its shareholders to maximise their 
investment had rendered its development impossible. The result was a compromise between their ambi- 
tions and planning criteria as determined by the District Council. 
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Pick-Up Point 


Pease beep clear foe 


thepping, Thank Yn 


The store itself presented no problems. That it was ‘too big’ was irrelevant as this is merely in the 
perception of the beholder. It had, in fact, been ‘sunk into’ land originally designated as an industrial 
estate, and was superior in appearance to what it replaced and what (if other industrial areas of the 
village are to be taken as a yardstick) might have been there. Its incompatibility was in the size of the car 
park that such a development necessitated, and its effect on the village environment. Little effort seems 
to have been made to rein in the size of the store to curtail the extent of the development as a whole. The 
distinction between ‘a village’ and a ‘shopping’ environment was clearly apparent in the intrusiveness of 
the glass-fronted facade illuminated day and night due to twenty-four hour opening. While this would 
have been acceptable in an out-of-town shopping centre, it was clearly inconsistent with the ambience of 
a village. Would this have been permitted in the centre of a traditional village? was the question asked. 
Similarly, the ‘Tesco Extra’ sign, ‘twelve times bigger than the village sign’ stamped itself, unnecessar- 
ily, on Bar Hill’s identity as a village. 

The impact of the development will doubtlessly soften with the course of time as the semi-mature 
trees create a natural canopy in and around the site. Tesco’s have ensured, however, by using their 
muscle-power to stretch and even to flout planning rules, that its impact on the shopping habits will be 
considerably greater. This will lead, inevitably, to further aggrandisement. Whether Bar Hill can accom- 
modate it without becoming a ‘Tesco Village’ is open to question. 
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Trollies Abandoned ! 
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1971-1981 

When Bar Hill Parish Council were asked which issues should concern the new settlement of Cam- 
bourne the most, they replied ‘provision for the youth of the village’. This was a problem which had 
bedevilled Bar Hill since its inception, and, after thirty years showed little sign of being permanently 
resolved. In the 1990s, Cambourne was in a more fortunate position than Bar Hill was in the 1970s and 
1980s; not many years before, the word ‘teenager’ had only just been invented, and ‘youth’ was almost 
a by-word for juvenile delinquency. Provision for youth did exist: that of the structured, uniformed or 
sporting kind, and the other of church or school youth clubs. This distinction was still rife in Bar Hill in 
the 1990s, symbolic of those who maintained that there was ‘plenty’ for youth to do, and those for whom 
there was ‘nothing’. Part of a letter published in April 1996 and a reply a month later epitomises this 
polarisation: 


Until those in power decide to do something for the youth by way of recreational facilities, what 
are we to do except to hang around in a “youth-unfriendly village” — on the streets? Please do 
bear it in mind that we have no Parents and Toddlers [Group], The Fox, Social Club/Village Hall 
or Happy Hours Club, which just about cover all age groups except the youth. 
Ben Somers (aged 14), Bar Hill News, April 1996 


A reply, a month later, summarised the youth facilities which were available: 


Ben appeals for more youth facilities in the village (that cry sounds familiar)!). The fact is, 
however, that the village already boasts a tremendous amount to suit all tastes — including vari- 
ous sporting activities (eg. badminton, cricket, football, tennis, table tennis, etc.), guides/scouts, 
the emerging youth club, and the Pickled Parrot. One wonders what else could be provided 

Ian Hay, Bar Hill News, May 1996 


Other factors, however, were part of the equation. Like other community facilities, it had been assumed 
that those for ‘youth’ would emerge as the village grew, and no direct action was necessary by the 
Developers and others to provide them. Besides, they were provided at Swavesey Village College in 
whose catchment area Bar Hill was situated. On the other hand, Bar Hill was conceived from the outset 
as a ‘centre’ for the surrounding smaller villages; this contradistinction lay at the heart of the village’s 
problems in providing for its youth. Despite having few facilities as such, it became a magnet for their 
youth of these peripheral villages particularly after the opening of Tesco in 1977. Many young people 
‘hanging around’ Bar Hill arrived from other villages where there were no comparable attractions, and 
often behaved in ways they would not have done nearer to their homes. By September 1971, there were 
over fifty children of secondary school age resident in the village, with only an unsuccessful attempt 
having been made nearly three years earlier to provide facilities for them. The following report (slightly 
amended) outlining the progress made after that date was published in March 1972. 
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No statutory or voluntary provision is made for children of secondary school age in Bar Hill 
other than participation in a local badminton group and association in uniformed organisations 
outside the village. Responsibility for the establishment of statutory youth service provision lies 
with the Warden and Youth Tutor at Swavesey Village College, which embraces all villages in 
the catchment area. Swavesey provides a five-nights-a-week purpose built centre for all young- 
sters in the third year and over at secondary school. This provision embodies an informal meet- 
ing place and social centre as well as an opportunity for motor bike and car mechanics, art, drama 
and outdoor pursuits such as camping and pony trekking. As well as administering the centre, the 
Youth Tutor, Miss M. Rose, has responsibility for initiating and encouraging local village clubs. 
These already exist in Papworth, Elsworth and Fen Drayton. Progress in Bar Hill has been as 
follows: 

September 1971 The Parish Council called a meeting of all young people of secondary 
school age in Bar Hill. A Youth Committee was elected, and the Council promised to ensure that 
adequate provision could be made for a football pitch. The Council has no brief to proceed 
further than this: it is not its job to form a youth club. 

October 1971 On the suggestion of the Parish Council Chairman, a member of the 
Village College Youth Staff resident in Bar Hill, Mrs Kate MclIlhagga, met with the Youth Com- 
mittee to discuss the desirability of pressing for a youth club in Bar Hill as soon as premises can 
be found. The young people were extremely enthusiastic about this. 

November 1971. ~=Mrs Mcllhagga investigated several premises, all of which proved inad- 
equate. Many groups were talking about youth and community work in the village; these in- 
cluded the local school, the church as well as the Village College. 

December 1971 Our [the Bar Hill] Parish Council representative on the board of gover- 
nors of the Village College, Swavesey, was asked by representatives of the church, the school 
and the College to call a meeting of representatives of different village groups to discuss the 
possibility of setting up a Community Council in Bar Hill. This body would not replace the 
existing groups, but could co-ordinate and initiate action on, for example, the youth field. At this 
meeting, which was attended by representatives of the school, the Residents’ Association, the 
church, the Parish Council, the uniformed organisations and the Village College, it was decided 
to approach the Developers regarding the hire of a shop as a centre for youth work. Representa- 
tives were asked to report in full to their respective groups with regard to a Community Council, 
and to bring reactions to a meeting in February 

January 1972 A request for the use of a shop was made, and permission to rent one on 
a unit basis (so much per session used) was granted. A shop floor and front would, however, have 
to be provided. By this time, the Education Committee [of the County Council] at Shire Hall had 
issued Mrs MclIlhagga with a direct brief to open a youth club in Bar Hill as soon as premises 
could be obtained. The second meeting of the group to discuss the formation of a Community 
Council was held. This was a public meeting, prior notice having been given to residents. This 
was considered a matter or urgency, that, with the possibility of the Primary School becoming a 
recognised Community School in October [1972], combined with the immediate need for youth 
premises, it was obvious that unilateral action would only work against the interests of the com- 
munity. The meeting heard about developments in the youth field to date: 


the possibility of renting a shop 

the fortnightly group meeting in the gymnasium at Swavesey Village College for five-a- 
side football (postponed until the end of the power crisis) 

the Over-14 Group which had begun meeting at weekly intervals in members’ houses 


With regard to renting a shop, the meeting debated whether the proposition was financially 
viable, despite available grants. It was left to the Youth Tutor and Youth Leader (Mrs Mcllhagga) 
to make further investigations, and to make the best arrangements for youth of the village. 
February 1972 Costing has now been done, and it seems reasonable to proceed with 
the conversion of one of the shops as soon as possible. A working party will be set up, which may 
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involve a Cambridge Community Action group. Once completed, the Bar Hill Youth Club will 
provide a social meeting place for young people. No one can deny that it is needed. With the 
excellent facilities at Swavesey, Bar Hill young people will be better off than many young people 
in urban areas. 
Kate MclIlhagga: Youth and Community in Bar Hill, Bar Hill Newsletter, March 
1972 


Within weeks, however, the ‘financial situation’ made it impossible to continue with the shop project, 
and a request had been made to the church for a one-night-per-week club in the Church Centre when it 
was ready for occupation. In the meantime, the Over-14 group was continuing to meet, and it was hoped 
that the five-a-side football group would continue to use the gymnasium at Swavesey Village College. 
Also, the Village College Youth Centre was open five nights a week for those between fourteen and 
twenty-one years, and buses to convey them there ran from Bar Hill. By June, the one house-group had 
swollen to three, and the Youth Club was looking forward to moving into the Church Centre when 
‘completed in the summer’. 

The move into the Church Centre was accomplished as planned. The Bar Hill Youth Club was 
designed for youngsters of eleven and over, and a charge of 5p. per session was made to meet the 
running costs and provide funds for equipment. It was ‘something of a meeting place where members 
can play records, play table tennis, chat and purchase sweets, crisps, drinks, etc.’. Meanwhile, formation 
of ‘uniformed’ youth organisations was taking place. A Scout Troop had been in existence during the 
late 1960s, and disbanded early in 1970. Not for the last time were scouting activities for Bar Hill boys 
provided at Oakington. The First Bar Hill Brownie Pack, however, made its appearance in the same 
year, a Guides Company a year later, and a Wolf Cub Pack re-formed during 1972, The following chart, 
outlining clubs and activities for young people, appeared in the Bar Hill Newsletter in October 1973. 


Age Time Place Activity 

8 - 11 Boys & Girls 6.30-7.30 Thursday Church Centre Thursday Club 

7 - 10 Girls 6.00-7.00 Monday & Friday Bar Hill School Brownies 

8 - 11 Boys 6.30-7.45 Monday Church Centre Cubs 

1 & 2™ Year Secondary School 7.00-9.00 Monday Church Centre Junior Youth Club 
3 Year Upwards 7.30-10.00 Thursday Church Centre Youth Club 

12 + Girls 6-30-8-00 Bar Hill School Guides 


At the time, there was no Scout Troop. In addition to the above, there was the Junior Section of the 
Badminton Club. Each evening, at 7.02 pm. buses ran to the Youth Centre at Swavesey Village College, 
returning at 9.35pm. 

Scouts in Bar Hill finally were established in March 1974, along with a second Cub Scout Pack. 
Also in that year, a branch of the Junior Red Cross made its appearance. All ‘uniformed’ youth organisa- 
tions became victims of their own success. With the expansion of the village, the number of boys and 
girls wishing to join them rapidly exceeded the adults willing to assume a leadership role and the facili- 
ties available. Waiting lists soon made their appearance; in the case of the Cubs, fourteen boys joined at 
the first meeting, a further ten at the second, and at the third a waiting list of twenty was prepared. Due 
to lack of leaders, however, the Scout Troop was forced to disband again in June 1976, the Troop in 
Oakington being willing to take on boys who wished to continue scouting. However, this did not remain 
the case for long, and, inside a year, new leaders had been found, and the Troop re-started. Scouts and 
Guides joined forces in August in a ‘Keep Bar Hill Tidy’ campaign. 

Lying unused, in the centre of the village, was Bar Hill’s oldest building, the Old Farmhouse, which 
had belonged to Bar House Farm. Although the weekly Youth Club had operated successfully for many 
years, it was felt by Gerry Brunning, a qualified youth leader resident in the village and others, that 
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‘youth’ in Bar Hill required a permanent base. Following a donation of £750 to renovate the building, 
the Parish Council approved its conversion to a youth centre “providing no excessive sums were in- 
volved’. The building, plus its re-instated services, would be made available at a nominal rent. Another 
building remaining from Bar Hill’s early days was the ‘Green Hut’, a builder’s hut, used during the 
1970s for the meetings of the Parish Council and Residents’ Association. With the imminent completion 
of the Village Hall in August 1979, it was given to the ‘youth of the village’. The Youth Club at the 
Church Centre closed in April 1980, and the following month a Youth Club Committee was formed. The 
Green Hut served as a temporary Club for a year, until the Youth Centre officially opened at the Old 
Farmhouse. 


Youngsters from Bar Hill have taken over the farmhouse that was there before the village was 
developed. The house, which had been empty for the last eighteen years, was handed over to Bar 
Hill Parish Council, and this week it opened as a Youth Centre after four years of fund-raising 
and building work. 

Youth Leader, Mr. Gerald Brunning, said the pre-war building housed cattlemen when Bar 
Hill was farmland. It was left empty when the village was developed, and although it had fallen 
into disrepair, it was structurally sound. Mr. Brunning said that ‘the house has been completely 
gutted inside with new metal beams in the roof, and chimneys have been removed outside. Mr. 
Brunning added that £5000 has been raised so far, and another £3000 was required to finish off 
the upstairs so we can use it. ‘We cannot use upstairs until the fire escapes are provided.’ About 
100 turned up for the opening of the Centre, and there are about the same number of names on 
the books. 

The club will start off opening two or three nights a week, but it is hoped to increase this later 
and start Saturday morning openings for younger children. 

Cambridge Evening News, 28" May 1981 


The Old Farmhouse becomes a Youth Centre. Cambridge Evening News, 28th May 1981 
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1981-1989 


For a while, it seemed that ‘the problem of youth’ in the village had been resolved. The Old Farmhouse 
Youth Centre thrived, and there were proposals there to produce a pantomime in the village. 


It now has a large upstairs with a TV lounge, pool tables and games and downstairs there are 
toilets, a large meeting room with a coffee bar, space invader machines and comfortable chairs. 
From Tuesday to Friday the centre is open from seven to ten and provides a much-needed 
centre for the youth of the village. Once a month they hold a disco in the Village Hall, and they 
have their own equipment, complete with flashing light, and hold film shows. With membership 
of well over 100, they are now completely self-funded 
Cambridge Town Crier, October 30 1982 


There were still buses from the village to Swavesey for those who wished to take advantage of the 
facilities there as well as at Bar Hill, and, inevitably, there were those who refused to be organised, who 
merely ‘hung around’ in The Mall and other places. The uniformed organisations were also prospering; 
the two Cub Scout packs were full to capacity, and the Scouts going from strength to strength. The Cubs 
celebrated their tenth anniversary during the same month as the Scout movement as a whole celebrated 
its seventy-fifth. The Scouts emulated the Youth Club in securing a building of their own. After being 
unable to secure a mobile classroom on a long-term lease in the school grounds, a similar building was 
purchased and situated beside the Village Hall in the summer of 1983. By the following February, all the 
Cubs and Scouts were meeting there, and before the end of the year a Venture Scouts unit was formed. 
Despite all this, the cry, ‘There’s nothing for youngsters to do in Bar Hill’ was constantly being aired. 
The following list was compiled by the school’s Community Secretary just before the Scout Hut was 
opened. 


Day Activity Place 
Sunday Junior Church Church Centre 
Monday Brownies School 

Guides School 
Tuesday Roman Catholic Instruction School 

Junior Table Tennis Church Centre 

Red Cross School 

Karate Youth School 

Youth Club Old Farmhouse 
Wednesday Cubs School 

Children’s Dancing Church Centre 

Youth Club Old Farmhouse 
Thursday Youth Drama School 

Karate Youth School 

Youth Club Old Farmhouse 
Friday Scouts School 

Youth Club Old Farmhouse 


Irene Abrahams, Bar Hill News, June 1983 


At the end of the year, however, disaster struck. Youths from the direction of Dry Drayton (but not 
exclusively from the village) descended on the Youth Centre and wreaked such damage and devastation 
that a re-opening and restitution were impossible. Whether they had acted out of spite, jealousy, or 
simple, wanton vandalism was difficult to ascertain, but perceived wisdom maintained that the reason 
was because they had been excluded from the Club, as they did not live in the village. In any event, the 
creation of a Youth Centre was placed on ice for a decade, and Gerry Brunning and others sustained 
personal financial loss. 
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I promise ..., Photo Philippa Hall 


It seemed that youth provision in Bar Hill had come full circle. A discussion between the Parish Council 
and representatives of Swavesey Village College in December 1985 attempted to resolve the matter by 
organising a weekly youth club in the Village Hall. This prospect floundered because of the difficulty 
recruiting qualified adult youth leaders - this was problem was not unique to general youth provision, 
Scouts and Guides experiencing it also. The suggestion, two years later, for a Youth Centre to be in- 
cluded as part of an extension to the school was stymied due to obstacles being placed in the way by the 
educational authority. In a sense, Dave and Gerry’s Discos which functioned, often with over a hundred 
participants, from the beginning of 1986 until Dave left the village in mid-1987, filled this gap. On the 
other hand, the original alternatives to the Youth Centre appeared more firmly entrenched than previ- 
ously - buses still conveyed those children back to where they had been at school a few hours previously 
to the youth facilities at Swavesey Village College (was it, residents of Bar Hill asked, that the College 
did not want youth facilities in the village, preferring instead that children travelled to Swavesey?), and 
Scouts, Guides and other youth organisations were experiencing fewer of the problems of a few years 
previously. Scouts, particularly, had plenty to be proud about; in October 1986, three Scouts cycled from 
York to Bar Hill to achieve their Chief Scout’s Award, and the following year a team was the joint- 
winners of the county Chess Tournament. Where the girls were concerned, a unit of Rangers became 
established. 

The Youth Centre had bridged the gap between those young people who wished to be ‘organised’ 
and those who simply preferred to ‘hang about’. With the demise of the Youth Centre, large numbers of 
young people began to congregate in the centre of the village, particularly in The Mall. Inevitably, there 
were cases of minor vandalism, and misunderstandings with older residents. Despite the ‘many clubs 
and societies which cater in some way for the needs of youngsters’, a team of four youth leaders was 
appointed by the Community Education Tutor at Swavesey Village College to ‘spearhead youth devel- 
opment’ in Bar Hill. While this Youth Club in the Village Hall did not replace the Youth Centre of a 


decade earlier, it had considerable and lasting benefit to the youth of Bar Hill. 
_ Bi * 
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Brownies, Photo Philippa Hall 


Guides at Play! 
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1989-2000 


It is a contention by many older people, forgetting their own young days, that the problems associated 
with youth - petty vandalism, anti-social behaviour, and so on - would be eliminated if ‘enough was 
provided for them to do’. Those involved in youth work or in the provision of youth facilities, on the 
other hand, are aware that for every young person preferring a highly organised and structured life, there 
are many more to which this is anathema. To a certain extent, this is seen in class terms, with scouting 
and guiding as middle-class pursuits. In spite of the newly-established Youth Club, that at the Church 
Centre, the Pickled Parrot, founded in 1991, and the various other youth organisations in the village, the 
number congregating in The Mall and elsewhere in the centre of the village continued to grow. Anxiety 
about this was expressed by a ‘concerned resident’: 


Do you know where your children go and what they are doing at weekends? Really? 

Then I suggest you take a walk to The Mall on a Friday night between 8pm and midnight. I 
think you may get a shock. Here you will find 11 to 16 year old children, drunk and abusive. Not 
the quiet, little angels that left home an hour or so before; these are acting like pure animals. Very 
few people enjoy walking in The Mall at night now — most find it a threatening place to go. 

Please think hard before you say, “Well, it’s not my little John or Jane; they would not do that 
sort of thing.” Maybe they wouldn’t at home in front of you, but we all know what children can 
be like away from our influence, when given a dare or a challenge by a group of friends. Have 
you forgotten what you tried to get up to at their age? How you were in front of your parents, and 
how you changed when out of their sight? 

These days, it is easier for them to get hold of alcohol and other drugs. This last weekend, I 
had the unfortunate sight of a thirteen-year-old girl who was so drunk that she could hardly stand 
up, and an eleven-year-old boy was being sick everywhere and on the receiving end of such 
verbal abuse that it would have made even a fishwife blush. 

Please, is it not time to wake up to reality before one of your children ends up in hospital, or, 
heaven forbid, dead. 

Concerned Resident, Bar Hill News, March 1995 


Typical of many who express themselves as ‘concerned’, the writer displays little knowledge of the 
problem, or suggesting an answer, expressing views merely based on cursory observation, and expect- 
ing that someone else should know how to respond. Parts of a reply, from the Youth Co-ordinator for Bar 
Hill Church, places the issue in context. 


Young people do not have the same centres [as adults] in which to socialise. The Pickled Parrot, 
the Swavesey Youth Work, and Scouts and Guides, are their social centres. These do not supply 
all their social needs, and so The Mall has become a social gathering place. 

These young people are, on the whole, very friendly, and usually try to mind their own 
business. Fortunately, the majority are not, as might be implied by your correspondent, all rolling 
drunk every night. 

With some 750 young people in the village between the ages of ten and nineteen, I can’t help 
thinking that these social problems are inevitable unless youth facilities are provided within the 
village. 

Tim Jackson, Bar Hill News, April 1995 


The fact that there were 750 young people in the village and the notion of Bar Hill as a centre for people 
from the surrounding villages was exacerbated by Tesco’s staying open until late in the evening, where 
take-away food and alcohol were easily obtainable. Many residents believed that Tesco’s were to blame 
for many of the problems caused by youth in the village, not only for the large numbers assembling 
there, but the litter, unsocial behaviour and friction with older residents that ensued. On the other hand, 
perceived social exclusion was expressed in part of Ben Somers’ letter. 
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One should consider that all social groups have their malefactors, who, in the same manner as 
respectable citizens, set precedent by example. The youth did not invent violence, vandalism and 
aggression; they are merely taught by their elders (not, unfortunately, necessarily their betters). 

As a fourteen year old boy who lives in Bar Hill, I am constantly harangued, rudely and 
unpleasantly, by the older generation. For example, as a frequent shopper at Tesco’s, the impo- 
liteness of 95% of the customers there is intolerable. 

Ben Somers, Bar Hill News ,April 1996 


A reply, obviously by a senior citizen, was equally forthright. By withholding his (or her) name, the 
author displayed the fear felt by many older people. 


I really can’t remember the last time I saw a large and intimidating group of senior citizens, or 
any other age-group, for that matter, roaming the streets of the village, seeking out something 
new to vandalise or someone to offend/terrify. I’m afraid the youth have a monopoly on that kind 
of behaviour, and not necessarily the ‘minor’ element he would have us believe. 

His [Ben Somers’] letter regrettably shows a complete lack of understanding of the issues 
and clearly fails to recognise the depth of anger felt within the village at the mindless vandalism 
which has been evident around the library, The Mall and the Health centre, as well as the wanton 
damage to trees around the village. There can be no excuse for this behaviour, and to seek to 
excuse it by suggesting that unsocial behaviour is taught bv the previous generation is clearly 
preposterous and the biggest cop-out you will hear this year - all the perpetrators of the damage 
presumably have the wit to know right from wrong, and fully realise that their actions will 
inconvenience (and usually cost) others. 


Name and Address supplied, Bar Hill News, May 1996 


Ben Somers’s point, and also that of Tim Jackson, was that all youth were being tarred by the same brush 
because of the actions as a few. They forgot, however, that the ‘few’ could be considerable and intimi- 
dating. When the police checked on the illegal consuming of alcohol, they found that almost half of 
those whose names and addresses were taken were from outside the village. Although Tesco’s were 
constrained to prevent large-scale buying of alcohol by older youths, who would then in turn sell it to 
those under-age, they refused to acknowledge that they were in any way responsible for the problems the 
village was experiencing - indeed, they maintained that it was endemic to the community of Bar Hill, not 
to their presence within it. When, in 1998, after it had lain derelict for several years, it was proposed that 
youth could use the disused Garden Centre as a football-basketball area until it was re-developed, Tesco’s 
refused, citing insurance as the reason, which, inevitably in the village was met by a measure of incredu- 
lity. 

The ubiquitous skateboard became a symbol, in Bar Hill and elsewhere, of youth rebelling against 
society’s constraints and ‘prepared to do things their own way’. The fact that skateboarders startled older 
residents as they hurtled past them, and improvised ramps frequently appearing overnight with frighten- 
ing regularity provoked the antagonism reflected in the letters of Ben Somers and the anonymous corre- 
spondent. Following requests from some of the skateboarders and their parents, the Parish Council 
provided a skateboard ramp adjacent to the allotments in late 1989. Within weeks, it had to be moved 
further back because of complaints about the noise from nearby residents. In answer to the allegation 
that it was subsequently destroyed by the youth themselves, the following version of its fate was de- 
scribed by one of the young people involved in the project: 
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I remember very well what happened with the skateboard ramp. There was a complaints made 
about the safety of the ramp: one night, two days later, the ramp was smashed to pieces, but these 
unusual vandals stacked all the pieces of wood neatly, not making any mess. I will leave it to 
your readers to decide who did it. 

Ben Unwin, Bar Hill News, April 1997 


The clear implication was that the ramp had not been destroyed by young people, but that it had been 
dismantled by the Parish Council on grounds of safety, or by local residents tiring of the noise. In fact, 
the Parish Council had had no option but to dismantle it, as it did not meet with safety regulations. 
Despite parental support, requests for a replacement to be erected on the Village Green were rejected by 
the Parish Council on account of noise and safety. The problem of BMX biking some years later caused 
similar problems as skateboarding when impromptu ramps appeared throughout the village. That on one 
green area was described as follows by a resident who had preferred to remain anonymous. 


Small children played there, up and down the mounds, and did no harm; and so it was for fifteen 
years or more. Then came teenagers on their BMX bikes, and within as many months it was 
ruined — grass worn away, holes dug, trees broken, mud — a real eyesore. The bikers are now 
turning their attention to the next play area, which is already becoming scarred by muddy ruts. 
Bar Hill News, March 1997 


The resentment felt by many young people after many of these makeshift ramps - ‘mud heaps’ - had been 
demolished as part of the Parish Council’s Winter Maintenance Programme resulted in a wave of van- 
dalism. The dilemma of the Council was made more acute because of the inability of the bikers to advise 
them about the facilities they wanted. 

This was, however, only part of the resentment they felt against the village generally, many of 
whose residents continued to treat them in an offhand, discourteous and often accusatory manner. The 
need for a permanent youth building in the village surfaced again in January 1991 when a letter request- 
ing the Parish Council to allocate land for the building of one on the Village Green was received by the 
Council. It was not on the Village Green, however, where space was allocated, and a year later consid- 
eration was being given to converting the former Parish Council workshop at the rear of the Old Farm- 
house, which the youth themselves would prepare and run. By July, quotations and recommendations 
for the alteration of the building had been received, and John Wilson, who had approached the Parish 
Council on behalf of the youth of the village a year and half previously, was asked to set up a Youth 
Committee who would advise on the type of facility required. However, despite considerable effort, the 
Parish Council was eventually informed by the County Architect that ‘ he did not consider that the 
funding available would be best spent on this building’. 

There was one other factor militating against youth provision which applied also to all youth or- 
ganisations - the shortage of adults willing to come forward and assume a leadership role. Basically, 
there were two reasons: the first was a steadily diminishing and ageing of those engaged in voluntary 
roles in society, and the second was a fear, as a result of highly-publicised cases in the press, that they 
would be accused of an offence many years later of which they would have the dimmest of recollections. 
One of the Cub packs closed for this reason for about a year during 1988/89, and throughout the 1990s 
the Scouts were pleading for new leaders. By 1994, a crisis point had been reached; there was a serious 
shortage of leaders in all sections. The apathy of Scouts’ parents was exemplified at that year’s Annual 
General Meeting when only five parents of over one hundred boys were present, and insufficient num- 
bers were willing to take part in a 100 Club. 
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The Old Farmhouse, June 2002 


Not all was gloom, however. Interest in scouting and guiding showed no signs of waning. Despite the 
problems regarding leaders, boys and girls from both organisations took part a full range or scouting and 
guiding activities. In 1990, Bar Hill Brownies planted 750 bulbs by the village sign, one of seventy-five 
challenges they accomplished during the year to celebrate seventy-five years of guiding. Ranging from 
Rainbows to Guiders, the girls took part in a highly successful gang show at Swavesey Village College. 
One of the Guides, Philippa Hall, took part in an international Guides’ and Scouts’ project to create an 
irrigation scheme in Indonesia; as a guider, she was a member of a group of Guides who were the first to 
greet the first Thinking Day (when Guides throughout the world think of each other) of the new millen- 
nium from a mountain top in New Zealand. Her brother, a former Scout, Simon Hall, drove a van full of 
medical supplies to war-torn Yugoslavia in the summer of 1994. A troop of Beaver Scouts (those under 
seven years) was formed, and such was its success that a waiting list soon developed. 

In 1993, the Woodcraft Folk became established in Bar Hill, an organisation combining the skills 
of scouting to ‘create a more peaceful and co-operative world for the future’ in which ‘children are 
encouraged to see the value of co-operation rather than competition’. In the same year, the Bar Hill 
Majorettes appeared, and within a few weeks comprised thirty-five girls and one boy! The Panmure 
School of Dance continued to meet in the village; in 1996, thirty-eight girls took the RAD (Royal 
Academy of Dance) examinations. In fact, it was as early as 1973 that ballet classes organised by Maureen 
Singh had taken place in the school. 

‘The Point’ spiked the ‘Pickled Parrot’ in September 1997! Pickled Parrot had been conceived as a 
teenage ‘drop-in’ club; two years’ previously it had been forced to abandon this due to the misbehaviour 
of a small minority, stipulating that once a child left the building, no re-entry would be allowed. “Bad 
press’ regarding the Club continued, and, together with falling attendances, made its replacement una- 
voidable ‘The Point’ was designed to operate along traditional youth club lines with basic rules of 
conduct. Those children younger than ten would meet between 7.30 and 8.45 pm, and those older until 
10.00 pm on Friday evenings. Following the abandonment of the project to convert the Parish Council 
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workshop to a youth centre, and that the school community lounge would be made available for only 
‘structured’ (such as the Duke of Edinburgh Award scheme) youth activities, attention turned to the Old 
Farmhouse. The condition of the building was causing the Parish Council some concern, and after it had 
transferred funds not spent on youth facilities in the Village Hall due to their lack of support to litter 
clearance, the County Council were approached as to whether they would be prepared to carry out the 
necessary refurbishment and convert part of it to a youth centre once again, with events such as discos 
remaining at the Village Hall. 

After agreement had been reached, the Parish Council agreed to give the entire building for youth 
provision. Due to funding (a forty per cent cut in the County Council budget for youth facilities) and 
other difficulties, however, the ‘conversion’ took nearly two years. At the end of 1996, the Parish Coun- 
cil asked Tesco whether they would fund a £12,000 shortfall towards the project in order that building 
work could be completed in one stage. Tesco’s refused, as ‘at present, no agreement had been reached 
with the Parish Council over the sale of land in Viking Way’. In the meantime, in March 1996, the discos 
in the Village Hall were cancelled ‘for the foreseeable future’ due to damage to the building while the 
discos were taking place’. The Parish Council treated Tesco’s response with the contempt it deserved by 
deciding to fund the shortfall themselves; as a result, adult helpers were recruited, and on November 2"¢ 
1998 the new Bar Hill Youth Centre was officially opened. The annual running expenses of the new 
Centre were estimated as follows: 


Premises 
Rates 940 
Telephone 150 
Electricity 360 
Gas 150 
Water 200 
Maintenance 1,000 
2,800 

Staff 

Youth Leaders/Coffee Bar 9,100 
Cleaning 1,350 
10,450 
13,250 


The millennium ended with youth provision in Bar Hill on a higher level than before in the history of the 
village, but still remained inadequate for its size. The Youth Centre was proving popular, as was ‘The 
Point’. Scouts and Guides were coping with ever-increasing numbers. There were nearly 200 Guides 
ranging between five and fourteen years, two Cub Packs and a Beaver Colony, each with about twenty 
boys. The picture had been marred, unfortunately, by the closure (hopefully, temporarily) of the Scout 
Troop in September 1998. The Woodcraft Folk and other youth groups were by now well-established. 
Given the denial of a village college thirty years before where youth facilities would have been an 
essential part, and a school in which full youth provision was constantly denied, what existed was no 
more than an uneasy compromise. With the demands of youth to be treated equally with those both older 
and younger than themselves, and the reluctance of adults to assume roles of leadership, the question 
that had to be asked was, “For how long?” 


Post Script 

The qualified optimism was maintained. Reservations as to whether the facilities provided would be 
sufficient remained. The skateboard ramp installed at a cost of £50,000 rapidly proved to be an undeni- 
able success. Lighting was being planned to 9pm in winter and IIpm in summer. The Parish Council 
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was let down, however, by the County Councils refused to install a crossing across the perimeter road, 
and sooner than later, it seemed that an accident was bound to occur. The numbers using the ramp 
continued to escalate, and by the beginning of 2002, impromptu skateboard ramps had appeared in the 
Tesco car park (and in July 2002 were said to be applying their skills from the library roof!). 

Equally, the Old Farmhouse Youth Centre proved increasingly popular, and it was decided to have 
an ‘open day’ and provide teas there on the occasion of the Village Féte in 2002. The problem, however, 
which the youth leaders were having to face, was of the widening age-gap between the older and younger 
members Also, as most of those attending were male, a ‘girls’ group’ was being set up to encourage 
more females to attend. 

How to incorporate Scouts and Guides into a new village hall was a constant problem in its plan- 
ning. The minimum amount of space required would be in excess of that in the existing scout hut, and it 
was clearly impossible to incorporate this in a new building. When the scouts and guides jointly an- 
nounced their intention that they were prepared to raise funds for an enlarged scouts/guides headquar- 
ters, the Parish Council gave them the additional land required. This paved the way for a more expedi- 
tious provision of anew Village Hall. As always with youth provision in Bar Hill, several steps forward 
were always accompanied by one back; in May 2002, thieves stole all the Scouts’ camping equipment! 
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We thought fast food was what you ate in Lent, a Big Mac was a large raincoat, and crumpet 
was what you had for tea, We existed before house-husbands, computer dating, dual-career, 
and when a meaningful relationship meant getting on with cousins, and time-sharing together- 
ness. We were before day-care centres, group homes and disposable nappies. 

We had never heard of FM Radio, tape-decks, electric typewriters, artificial hearts, word 
processors, yoghurt or young men wearing earrings. A chip was a piece of wood or a fried 
potato, hardware meant nuts and bolts, and software wasn’t even a word for us. For us sheltered 
accommodation was where you waited for the bus. The term making out referred to how you 
did in your exams, and stud was something that fastened a collar to a shirt. Going all the way 
meant staying aboard until the bus reached the depot, and pizzas and MacDonalds were unheard 
of. 

Cigarette smoking was fashionable and grass was mown; coke was kept in the coalhouse, a 
joint was a piece of meat you had on Sunday, and pot was something you cooked in. Rock music 
was a grandmother’s lullaby, Eldorado was ice cream, and a gay person was the life-and-soul of 
the party, whilst aids just meant beauty treatment, or help for someone in trouble. 

When you think of the ways in which the world has changed, and the adjustments we have 
had to make, we who were born before 1940 must be a hardy bunch. No wonder we are confused, 
and there is generation gap today. 

Jimmy James, Bar Hill News, March 1996 


The above encapsulated the debate about the names which organisations of older residents should be 
called. To all of them there were objections. Old Folks’ Club? Answer: but we’re not old! Senior Citi- 
zens’ Club? Answer: my mother’s still alive at a hundred! Pensioners Club? Answer: my nephew who’s 
thirty receives a disability pension! Retired Residents’ Association? Answer: but my son’s retired at 
fifty. 

Arguments about what the older residents of the village should be called were almost as old as Bar 
Hill itself. Possibly, this was connected with the fact that, in 1971, before the construction of Hanover 
Close, only thirteen per cent of the population was over fifty years old. Those that were attracted to the 
village, therefore, were those who preferred a ‘young’ environment’, who did not want to confine them- 
selves into communities of their own age-group. This was underlined when blocks comprising twenty- 
eight flats for ‘the elderly’ became available for occupation in the summer of 1973; the criteria for those 
wishing to apply for one was that they should ‘have reached retirement age [whatever that was in indi- 
vidual circumstances], are not in full-time employment, and are able to lead fully independent lives’. 

The desire to create a balanced community in Bar Hill had already initiated the building these flats 
by early 1972. On March 7", the Hanover Housing Association’s Management Officer had addressed an 
Open Meeting of the Residents’ Association on the ‘Integration of Old People into Village Life’. When 
Planning Permission was sought for them in July, the name originally chosen was Fiske Gardens. The 
Parish Council asked for it to be changed, and it became the more prosaic Hanover Close. Despite being 
in close proximity to the houses in Partridge Drive (only twelve yards in some cases) permission was 
granted, and the first residents moved in a year later. 

In the September, a ‘Retired Residents Club’ was inaugurated following a Beetle Drive and a coach 
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tour of the villages west of Cambridge. Its founder and Hon. Secretary was one of the Village’s oldest (in 
both senses of the word) residents, Mrs Harold Price (she always preferred to use the formal terminol- 
ogy of her husband’s name). The purpose of the new club was to form ‘a meeting place for the retired, 
housebound, and those living alone’. The club depended, to a large extent, on the motivation offered by 
its founder, and, in July 1977 after four years of diverse activities and having over seventy members, it 
was decided to wind up the Club when she decided she could no longer run it, due to the blindness and 
increasing ill-health of her husband. 

Its replacement, in effect, was the Bar Hill ‘Good Neighbours’. Whereas Retired Residents was 
essentially an ‘old folks’ club’ led from ‘in front’ by Mrs Price, Good Neighbours was a two-way process 
between generations. 


If you can change a plug, mend a fuse, prune roses, dig, cut grass, wash floors, paint walls do 
shopping, etc., and you would be willing to put your name on a list to help senior residents (and 
also disabled residents of any age) please contact me. Many senior residents would be very 
willing to baby-sit, cat or dog sit, do a little bit of mending in return for some of the jobs that they 
find a bit difficult. 

Maureen Burlton, Bar Hill News, April 1978 


The Good Neighbours Club (for Senior Residents) soon followed. At first, it met fortnightly, alternating 
with the club at Dry Drayton, with coffee mornings, a summer outing, and, more importantly, the Red 
Triangle Scheme. Red Triangles were issued to all Senior and Disabled Residents not living in Hanover 
Close (where a warden was in residence). Those in need of a doctor, or if any emergency should arise, 
were asked to place the triangle in a prominent window. Three telephone numbers were publicised 
should any resident see one of these, and some nurses were willing to be on call for emergencies. Home 
visits were made to those residents unable to leave their homes, and also to new residents. During the 
“flu epidemic early in 1979, Good Neighbours compiled a list of all senior and disabled residents, to- 
gether with the names of their doctors and a close friend or relative who could be contacted in case of 
emergency. 

Good Neighbours operated successfully through the 1980s, though the importance of the odd-jobs 
and Red Triangle schemes gradually declined, until only the club and home visits remained significant. 
A meeting on ‘Provision for the Elderly’ was held on April 18" 1979, and, at the instigation of a Parish 
Councillor, Jimmy James, the notion of having ‘a meeting place for the retired’ was approved. Good 
Neighbours would be integrated into the new organisation; its ethos of helping the elderly and disabled 
in case of emergency (of any description) together providing cars for taking those residents to hospital 
whether for treatment or visiting, keeping a list of those prepared to do odd jobs, and not being exclusive 
to those ‘elderly’ or ‘retired’ was maintained. The last meeting of Good Neighbours took place on No- 
vember 8" 1989, and ‘The Happy Hours Bar Hill Senior Citizens Centre’ opened its doors in the Church 
Centre on the 20". 

The name ‘Happy Hours’ had more significance than a term used to describe a set of holiday 
photographs or the title of a children’s book. The emphasis of the new club was on enjoyment and 
independence, both individually and collectively, coupled with a concern and care for those whose 
health or advancing years precluded this. The unofficial, secondary name for the organisation, ‘Recy- 
cled Youth’ underlined this emphasis. At first, the only qualifications were that members should not be 
engaged in full-time employment and able to lead independent lives. When, however, ‘early’ retirement 
became more widespread - which meant that those in their late-forties were eligible to join - an arbitrary 
minimum age of fifty-five was fixed, which effectively removed one of the planks inherited from Good 
Neighbours. Fifty-five was, at best, a compromise. It was, however, an age when memories could stretch 
back to when the tempo of life was radically different, and certain words had other meanings. But 
entrenched in the minds of some members was that Happy Hours should be a club for and run by the 
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‘officially’ retired - the over 60s - ignoring the fact that the changing nature of retirement had to be faced, 
that early retirement in one’s late-forties and early fifties might lead to part-time employment in a field 
of one’s choosing. 

A year after its formation, Happy Hours had ninety-three members, of whom between sixty-five 
and seventy-five attended regularly on Monday afternoons in the Church Centre. This constituted, only 
about a quarter of the population of the village over sixty years of age (the majority of those between 
fifty-five and sixty were working full-time, and therefore ineligible for membership). During the ten 
years since then, membership has remained constant, though, with the gradual ageing of the village 
population, the percentage has fallen slightly. It remains, nevertheless, a vital part of the social fabric of 
the village. In a community as culturally diverse as Bar Hill a membership of between twenty and 
twenty-five per cent of those eligible is not an inconsiderable achievement, taking into account those 
who are, by choice, ‘unclubbable’, those to whom it is anathema to belong to an organisation exclusive 
to their own age-group, and those, even well into their seventies, do not think of themselves as retired. 

The format of Happy Hours has also remained constant. Meetings, every Monday afternoon, with 
lunch, followed by a talk or games, take place in the Church Centre. In the early days, consideration was 
given to buying a portacabin and positioning it near the Health Centre, and in 1991-2 and 2000-01, the 
club moved temporarily to the Village Hall as a result of refurbishment to The Octagon. Apart from the 
period between Christmas and Easter, regular excursions take place throughout the year, as well as two 
week-long holidays. Services such as arranging for hospital visiting keep certain members busy; and 
others such as a Video Lending Library have been introduced. Happy Hours’ philosophy, in a nutshell, is 
perhaps to recycle some lost time, as summed up in a poem by one of its members (aged eighty-five). 


Happy hours in the Isle of Wight, Photo Jimmy James 
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The ‘Happy Hours lads’ with their pre Xmas Lunch drinks, Photo Jimmy James 


If I could live my life over again, 
I'd dare to make more mistakes next time. 
Id relax. 
I would limber up. 
I would be sillier than I have been this trip. 
I would take fewer things seriously. 
I would take more chances. 
I would take more trips. 
I would climb more mountains, swim more rivers. 
I would eat more ice-cream, and eat less beans. 
I would, perhaps, have more actual troubles, but I’d have fewer imaginary ones. 
You see, I’m one of those people who live seriously and sanely — hour by hour, day by 
day. 
Oh, I had my moments, and if I had to do it again, I’d have more of them! 
I’ve been one of those persons who never goes anywhere without a thermometer, a hot 
water bottle, a raincoat and a parachute. 
If I had to do it again, I would travel lighter that I have. 
If I have to live my life over, I would start barefoot earlier in the Spring, and stay that 
way later in the Autumn. 
I would go to more dances. 
I would ride more merry-go-rounds. 
I would pick more daises. 
Nadine Stair, Bar Hill News, June 2000 
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The Royal British Legion 
There can be few villages with an active Royal British Legion branch which does not have a memorial 
to those from it who gave their lives in the service of their country. With the multiplicity of wars in 
which British servicemen have been involved since 1967, it would hardly have been surprising had this 
been the case. Cynics, therefore, might have suggested that when a branch of the Royal British Legion 
was inaugurated in Bar Hill on March 21* 1974 it was merely to create a re-cycled youth club. They 
forgot, however, that in addition to re-capturing through social events some of the comradeship of serv- 
ice life, the Legion exists to raise funds for those injured or widowed in the service of their country. 

Since its inception, and especially since the re-formation of the branch in 1984, it has raised thou- 
sands of pounds with its poppy day appeal. The following year, its monthly meeting place became the 
Old Farmhouse, and, in 1989, for the first time, it organised its own Field of Remembrance at the end of 
The Mall. This continued in this spot for eleven years until it moved to a situation near the Church 
Centre as a result of the Tesco re-development. Another landmark in the history of the branch occurred 
in September 1991 when the new Branch Standard was dedicated, followed by a march past, the salute 
being taken by the Lord Lieutenant. 

By the end of the century, the branch was meeting in the Village Hall as a result of the Old Farm- 
house becoming the Youth Centre, having forty-four members, and raising an increasing amount each 
year to support ex-service personnel nation-wide and their dependants. 
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On parade 1988, Photo EA Patrick 
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The first cenotaph, 1988, Photo EA Patrick 
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One of the benefits of the Radburn Principle, it was originally claimed, was that it would minimise the 
incidence of crime. With all the roads in the village, apart from the perimeter road, being cul-de-sacs, 
and the perimeter road being the only means of egress from the village, the opportunity for crimes in 
which cars were involved and originating from outside would be reduced. Additionally, pedestrian crimi- 
nals would also be handicapped with ‘open plan’ at the fronts of houses and low fences with rear exits 
opening on to green areas at the back. Although this was partly nullified after 1972 with narrow path- 
ways linking the backs of houses and high garden fences, it made little difference to the type of crime 
committed in the village. A senior police officer living in Bar Hill made the observation that the design 
of the village had had a major influence on the types of crime committed. These were likely to be minor, 
usually by local teenagers, major criminals being deterred by the single exit route. At this time, the 
crimes committed during the first nine months of 1992 were: 


Burglary (House) 12 
Burglary (Non-dwelling) 15 
Theft of Car a5 
Theft from Car 43 
Grievous bodily harm 0 
Actual bodily harm 3 
Rape 9 
Indecent Assault 1 


Ten years’ later, the crimes committed for the ‘year 2001/2002’ (twelve months) were: 


Arson 2 
Assault 7 
Bomb Hoax 2 
Breach of the Peace 2 
Burglary 12 
Car Crime 68 
Deception | 
Drug Crime 2 
Fraud 6 
Shoplifting 80 
Theft 33 
Vandalism 29 


Of these 244 crimes, 187 occurred in the Industrial Area or the Tesco Store, with only fifty-seven in the 
village itself 

The types of ‘minor’ crime in 1992 in the Village was little different from that of 2001/2002 or 
twenty years earlier. With the opportunities for petty theft from houses and gardens made difficult by the 
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design of houses, it was public buildings which became the target. At first, Bar Hill Church operated an 
‘open house’ policy, keeping the Church Centre open at weekends and in the evenings when no organ- 
ised events were taking place so that it could be used for private prayer and access to the public tel- 
ephone. As a result of petty theft and vandalism, including attempts by ‘children’ to obtain money from 
the telephone by wrenching it from the wall, it was forced to review this policy, and eventually it was 
discontinued altogether. Naturally, such vandalism alarmed residents, many of the saplings planted to 
make the village a better place in which to live having become its victims. Vandalism in The Mall in 
particular was a subject discussed by the Residents’ Association committee in January 1975. ‘The fol- 
lowing suggestions are being made to the Developers and others concerned to improve The Mall.’ 


‘Raise the existing flower beds and possibly add more of them, planting then with flowers 
and shrubs in the Spring, 
‘Install reinforced glass in the doors, or re-design the western entrance completely 
‘Install additional waste bins 
‘Move the existing notice-board into The Mall, and possibly install some seats 
‘Increase the frequency of the sweeping of The Mall 
‘Control the drain overflowing from The Fox 
‘Let the vacant shops (probably impossible) 
‘Increase villagers’ awareness of the problems involved 
The Editor, Bar Hill News, February 1975. 


But equally disturbing, partly because large areas of it resembled a building site and the adverse public- 
ity it was receiving at the time, the village became a dumping ground for large amounts of rubbish from 
outside. Residents themselves were not innocent, as was evidenced some years later when one of them 
was fined heavily when he left behind an envelope addressed to himself. Naturally, there were those 
from inside and outside the village who could not resist filching builders’ materials, including, in one 
instance, a generator and trolley which were found later by police in a Kent garden. Disposal of large 
items by residents caused other problems; some residents took advantage of the skips provided by the 
Parish Council for garden rubbish, which eventually caused those skips to be withdrawn. 

At the entrance to the village, in the area still vacant (in 2001) apart from a skateboard ramp, space 
was allocated for a police station. Its purpose was not that it should be a ‘village police station’ but be a 
base for policing along the A604 (A14). Even after the dualling of the road, the project was continually 
delayed, though it is still conceivable that sometime in the future it might be revived. Bar Hill continued 
to be served from Histon Police Station throughout the 1970s. The officer responsible for the village — 
appropriately P.C. Constable - suggested in 1982 that the Parish Council should advertise for a part-time 
Special Constable, who ‘would assist him in his duties around the village as well as being available to 
assist with policing in other areas as and when particular needs arose’. 

Shortly afterwards, petty vandalism became a wanton orgy of destruction. In one evening, twenty- 
four trees were damaged, goalposts broken irreparably, cricket nets torn apart and windows in the Church 
Centre broken. Fortunately, the culprits were identified, and the following year it was reported to the 
Parish Council that compensation paid by them would cover the costs of replacing the trees and the goal 
posts. Events such as this, plus the children’s play area being vandalised and cars and motor cycles being 
driven across green areas, obviously caused a change of policy towards the village, and Bar Hill re- 
ceived its first Resident Constable. He was not, in the traditional sense a ‘village policeman’ as his “beat’ 
included the surrounding villages (some of those prosecuted for vandalism were from outside Bar Hill) 
, and, like the suggested Special Constable, he could be allocated to ‘other duties as and when the needs 
arose’. These soon involved his absence during the disturbances caused by the miners’ confrontation 
with the Government in 1985, but it was his and his successors’ absences to undertake administrative 
duties which caused most annoyance in the village. 
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Problems of petty lawlessness did not cease with the appointment of a resident policeman. The 
Parish Council continually received reports that crime problems in Bar Hill were minimal compared 
with villages of similar size; although it shared with them those of vandalism and anti-social behaviour, 
incidences of burglary and theft were significantly fewer, though ‘The Great Trading Stamp Raid’ of 
February 1973 was a notable exception. One hundred and seventy two million Green Shield Stamps, 
enough to fill 134,375 books, were taken overnight from their warehouse in the village. Also, a “youth 
gang battle’ which erupted in September 1992, created banner-headlines. A group from Sutton — sixteen 
miles away — invaded Bar Hill as a result of a dispute over a girl and confronted local youths. As a result 
of the fracas which followed, twelve were arrested. However, it was the activities of a younger age- 
group which was causing more concern; a letter from the Resident Constable placed vandalism in the 
village in its proper context. 


I wonder how many of you, the residents of Bar Hill, realise that we have amongst us a group of 
some 15-20 youths apparently hell-bent on destroying, damaging and abusing anything or any- 
one they wish. Over recent weeks, I have received complaints from the Parish Council, the 
School, the Church, Tesco’s main store and garden centre, the Library, Sunshine Playgroup, the 
Post Office, the Health Centre as well as private individuals. 

Some will try to convince you that the problems are caused by foreign students — I know this 
to be untrue. Those responsible live here and are your children. I realise that these youths are not 
likely to read the Bar Hill News; in fact, if their behaviour is anything to go by, they probably 
can’t read anyway, so I have to direct my comments at their parents. Before any of you sit back, 
and say, complacently, ‘Well, it’s not my child’, I suggest you go out some time and do some 
checking. Or do you care enough? 

With particular reference to the school, I should remind you that the school premises and 
playing field are private property and, whereas in the past, the school authorities have allowed 
the reasonable use of the playgrounds during the evening, this policy may have to be reviewed in 
light of current events. 

I would like to think that this letter could be viewed as a kind of warning: if that warning is 
ignored, please don’t be surprised if prosecutions follow. 

Jim Turney, Bar Hill News, August 1990 


This was confirmed by Detective Superintendent Bob Wordsworth, a Village resident, who identified, 
probably the same group, as responsible for the doubling of car crimes between January 1991 and Sep- 
tember 1992. 


‘The crime rate for Bar Hill in 1992 was 0.035 per capita of the population, which is no different 
to other villages; however, the types of crimes are different. Bar Hill’s ‘problem age-group’ is 
within the twelve to fifteen age-range, and frequent breaches of the law are in connection with 
car crimes. The reason for this is believed to be the lack of facilities for this age-group’ 
Quoted in Deanne Oyston, An evaluation of new settlements policy in Cambridge- 
shire, 1993 


This also confirmed Inspector Hadnam’s statement to the Parish Council in October 1991 when he 
stated that ninety per cent of crimes were committed by this age-group, and that under-age drinking was 
a major contributory factor. He pleaded for residents to report crimes, however trivial they may appear, 
and be prepared to act as witnesses; he also urged the Parish Council to use Community Service to repair 
vandalised property. 

With seventy-seven per cent of crimes occurring in the Tesco and Industrial parts of the village, 
those in residential areas were usually in ‘groups’ such as nine car break-ins during one night. Besides 
the ’Great Green Shield Stamp Robbery’, Bar Hill’s other ‘major’ crime was that of a soldier from the 
Oakington barracks by ‘an unemployed lorry driver’ from Liverpool, who found the soldier and his wife 
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in bed together at the Rhadegund Buildings, an annexe to the hotel. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
residents’ response to a Neighbourhood Watch scheme was at first indifferent, concluding that a large 
car park open until late at night in the middle of a community would inevitably attract car and other 
crimes of this nature. It was only after a police officer explained the scheme in September 1990 that 
progress began to be made. Even so, it was not until October 1993 that it was sufficiently advanced that 
the co-ordinators received the signs to be placed in residents’ houses. Residents’ complacency was also 
reflected in the cases of burglary. This letter (slightly abridged) from a member of the criminal fraternity 
(!) was received in August 1994. 


Dear All 

I really do appreciate all you good people who leave the back window open for the cat. I 
found a front door open yesterday, and I knew the lady would be out for a while to take her little 
girl to school. She never even looked at me; still why should she, I was smart, whistle and flute, 
brief case, and the whole works? She had a nice bit of jewellery, and nearly had enough in the 
coffee jug to pay my gas bill. 

Last week was good for business too. I was doing a bit of nature, like. I had all the gear — 
camera, old bag, gardening coat, boots.... Anyway, I see these blokes fitting new windows, patio 
doors, like. I could see straight away they were cheap — lots of mastik, no screws. Sure enough, 
when I went back a couple of days later, the garden spade was left stuck in the lawn, so I could 
lift the door out. ‘cos they hadn’t fitted locks, I said a quick thank you, and I was away. I saw the 
telly through the windows, all them CDs, and the satellite dish at the front — well it’s a bit of a 
give away, let’s face it. 

Mind you, it’s not always easy. Some bright spark had been selling thorn bushes and telling 
them to plant them against their fences. I ought to sue the bloke at number 53 for ruining a pair of 
trousers, and Mr. Nosy Parker at number 51 for seeing me when I cried out in pain. Running for 
the cops ‘cos he’s in the [Neighbourhood] Watch is not in the game. 

Still it’s nice in here. I'll be back again in three months if I’m a good boy. Will be in touch 


Yours 
Bill the Burglar 
c/o H.M.P 
Bar Hill News, August 1994 


Five years’ later, unlocked sheds and garages unlocked sheds and garages were still presenting opportu- 
nities for such as ‘Bill’. Most ‘crime’, however, appeared to be an indictment of the times. The fact that 
certain younger members of the community were prone to committing pointless vandalism was, per- 
haps, a reflection of the behaviour of their elders and ‘so-called’ betters. The case of the Leylandii trees, 
which frequently disappeared from a house in The Spinney shortly after the Social Club closed, was a 
case in point. Also, there was the continuing dumping of garden refuse, building materials and rubbish 
generally around the village when residents could not bother taking it away to the disposal facility at 
Milton; no longer could this be blamed on those from outside. The dirty and litter-strewn factory area 
was a constant blemish on the face of the village, and the Parish Council felt itself obliged to write to 
each of the units asking them to keep their areas tidy. The reply from one of them was couched in such 
obscene terms that the Clerk forwarded it to the police. 

Illicit, though not illegal lorry parking continued to be a problem; it even penetrated into residential 
areas. Trafalgar Way became an unofficial overnight lorry park — that food and toilets were available in 
Tesco until late in the evening was an undoubted attraction, as was the Social Club. The County Council 
refused to impose a weight restriction of seven and a half tons as they considered Trafalgar Way a 
convenient place for the lorries to park overnight as it was safe and not in a residential area, where the 
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roads were wider than those in the more traditional villages. This did not take into consideration that 
certain drivers did not know the whereabouts of Trafalgar Way, cruised around the village looking for it, 
and often ended up by parking in residential areas. It was only gradually that the mass ingress of vehicles 
into the village in the evening — sometimes almost a hundred of them — and the mass exodus early the 
following morning abated. This was a result of the Parish Clerk repeatedly telephoning the companies 
owning the lorries, and the Resident Constable paying visits to Trafalgar Way and booking the drivers 
for non-parking offences (including, in one instance, urinating in public). 

Problems such as this were minor compared with the eruption of vandalism which took place 
between the Autumn of 1996 and Spring of 1997. Although the catalyst that brought it about was un- 
doubtedly the erection and then the Parish Council’s removal of improvised BMX bike ramps, the 
reasons were far more deep-seated. In retrospect, the vandalism can be seen as a systematic outpouring 
of resentment by the youth of the village who had no desire to be ‘organised’ like others, but who, 
nevertheless, expected respect and the opportunity to express themselves as they so wished. Festering 
sores, however, such as the dismantling of the skateboard ramp five years’ earlier and the Parish Coun- 
cil’s refusal to allow it to be re-erected on the Village Green, the feeling of being fobbed off by the 
promises of a youth centre, the antagonism shown towards them by certain older members of the com- 
munity and what they interpreted as police ‘harassment’ (such as checking for drugs or under-age con- 
sumption of alcohol) had been welling up for several years. They felt persecuted and ostracised, believ- 
ing that every group in the village was being provided for apart from themselves. 

Although the smashing of twenty-four windows in the library in October 1996 appeared to be an 
isolated incident, that of the following January was directed at the Parish Council and specifically at its 
Clerk. 


I went down to my office to find one window completely obliterated, with the blinds broken. 
Inside, the table and floor were strewn with shards of glass, 24 lumps of concrete and 6 pieces of 
wood. Some of the glass left in the window was in danger of falling and had to be removed. 

This is not the first time my office has been targeted in this manner, and it is just as upsetting 
each time it occurs - it will be weeks before all the glass is finally removed. I can think of no 
reason why anyone should want to carry out this sort of destruction, and I admit I am losing 
patience with those who continue to do this. 

The Parish Council notice-board too has been a target for vandalism. Once again, the only 
person who uses it is me! I am the one whose fingers get cut by the shards of glass impaled in the 
notice-board! Is it any wonder that I am losing my incentive to support youth provision in the 
village when it seems it is the very people we are trying to help who are causing me such distress. 

Mrs C. McDermott, Bar Hill News, February 1997 


In the same issue of the Bar Hill News was a letter by parents living close to the “small earth mounds 
between Almond Grove and Gladeside used as jumps for BMX cycles’ protesting that they had been 
removed. Two youths attended a Parish Council meeting asking why the Council had re-landscaped this 
area. As a result, they maintained, ‘they would now have to cause trouble in The Mall’. (Later, it was 
explained that this was a warning of what might occur, not a threat by the two youngsters.) On the other 
hand, it was reported that the outstanding legal matters concerning the use of the Old Farmhouse for 
youth provision had been agreed, and the builder was finalising plans for the renovation work. The 
following month, three months before the alterations to the Old Farmhouse were scheduled to begin, in 
view of the ‘constant problem of vandalism and threats’, it was announced that the Parish Council 
would vacate the building. As a result, the Clerk became less accessible to the people whose interests 
she served. 

It was not only the Parish Clerk who was targeted. Some members of the Council began receiving 
anonymous telephone calls (including the author). At the same time, the windows of the scout hut were 
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smashed by concrete boulders, and a month later smashed again, with fire extinguishers stolen and dry 
powder released all over the kitchen. Seventy-three acts of criminal damage had been committed within 
a year: the plastic gas meter cupboard at the Farmhouse was repeatedly being broken into; the parish 
notice-board was smashed on several occasions; shop windows in The Mall were continually being 
broken; bus shelters were systematically being damaged, young trees snapped off, play equipment van- 
dalised, and pallets taken from premises on the industrial estate. In June, the Parish Council provided 
soil for a BMX Dirt Ramp on land on the outside of the perimeter road concealed by high conifers, and 
agreed to give the whole farmhouse for youth provision. By this time, however, a security patrol — a 
guard and a dog — had been employed to patrol the central areas of the village, which was later replaced 
by CCTV cameras. Vandalism, however, still continued 

The police felt powerless. On one hand, residents were afraid of revealing the names of those they 
had seen to the police, believing that, as a result, they too would be targeted. On the other, difficulties 
securing a prosecution were often exacerbated by the refusal of parents to co-operate. In November 
2000, the Parish Council decided on a policy of zero tolerance towards acts of vandalism so that ‘offend- 
ers can be prosecuted and damages recovered from them or their parents for those found guilty in a court 
of law...as a Parish Council, we are allowed to charge parents with the costs of any damages incurred’. 
At the same time, the Council asked for ‘a reinstatement and improvement of the Youth Drop-in-Centre 
[at the Old Farmhouse] budget to ensure five-days-a-week opening, fifty-two weeks a year’ and how the 
original twenty per cent reduction could be justified. In the eyes of the Parish Council, therefore, and in 
those of most Bar Hill residents, the connection between vandalism and adequate youth provision was 
inescapable. 

Most young people in the village resented being tarred by the same brush as a lawless minority. A 
persistent ‘flasher’ was chased by and narrowly eluded a group of youths, so that he has not been seen in 
the village since. Information provided by others led to a car thief being followed into north Cambridge 
and there he was arrested. At the end of the century, crime figures reflected both success and failure. 
Crime originating from outside was considerably less than in any other village of similar size, with all 
residential areas opening onto one perimeter road, and that having only one exit onto the Al4. The 
existence of Tesco in the centre of the village and the continual in and outflow of cars and people also 
acted as a deterrent. On the other hand, planning failures had led to outbreaks of vandalism and minor 
crime. In 1997, a questionnaire on crime, in the Bar Hill News as part of the ‘Safer Villages Initiative’ 
attracted only sixty-five replies. These, however, are a measure of residents’ concerns. 


Opinions on crime levels in Bar Hill during the last three years 


Have increased % Have decreased % No change % 
Vandalism 60 3 37 
Vehicle Theft 30 13 57 
Assault 25 18 57 
Burglary 24 20 56 
Residents’ main causes for concern % 
Vandalism 66 
Rowdyism 12 
Burglary 12 
Vehicle Theft 3 
All of these 7 
Are you satisfied with the level of policing? Do you agree with security patrols? 
Yes 7 Yes 87 
No 93 No 13 


Bar Hill News, August 1997 
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The decision to retain the Village College at Swavesey had led only to spasmodic and inadequate youth 
facilities. Large numbers of young people, therefore, congregated in restricted public areas in Bar Hill, 
where they often came into conflict with older residents, and petty crime and vandalism was sometimes 
the result. This had been compounded by other factors such as the ‘attraction’ of Tesco’s, a poor bus 
service with Cambridge in the evenings, and an imbalanced age-structure in that there is a higher pro- 
portion of young people in Bar Hill than in other villages. As borne out by the above figures, the ‘crime’ 
resulting from this was what concerned most residents, not burglary, vehicle theft or even more serious 
crimes, most of which, as the public perceived, were considerably fewer in 2001/2002 than ten years’ 
earlier. Parallel to this, however, was an overwhelming dissatisfaction with the level of policing and 
agreement with the introduction of security patrols. A more visible level of policing - ‘the copper on the 
beat’ - it was felt, would lead to a toning down of boisterous behaviour, and a corresponding decline in 
vandalism. What was construed as rowdy behaviour in the eyes of some, was to others, who could 
remember their own childhood, a part of growing up. 


As parents of twelve year old boys, we are angry and upset with the attitude of some people in 
this community. Our children are typical boys, who need fresh air and the ability to play in peace. 
They are not lazy, bad-mouthed yobs until you make them so. They do not want to sit in front of 
TV or computers all day; they want to play outside. 

Our children occasionally get into mischief, but all children do, and they know they will be 
punished accordingly. There is a small minority of children who give the rest of them a bad 
name, not all the children of the village are bad. Please think before you condemn them — it is 
their village too. To those who tell them off for climbing trees or playing in the park: 

Can you remember you childhood? 

What did you do in your summer holidays? 

Did you enjoy climbing trees and making dens? 

Did you play football or cricket on the green? 

Did you enjoy going to the chip shop with your mates? 

Taken from a letter by two ‘concerned mothers’, Bar Hill News, September 1997. 


Inevitably, the reply, focussed on the acts of petty vandalism perpetrated by the small minority — the 
smashed windows in the Residents’ Association printing office, the library, the church, the Parish Coun- 
cil offices. But most of the ‘crime’ perceived in Bar Hill was still on the illegal fringe of anti-social 
behaviour, by so called ‘responsible’ adults as well as by children - the dropping of litter, drinking 
alcohol in public places, utterances of obscene language, allowing dogs to defecate paths and verges, the 
painting of graffiti and the failure to return Tesco trolleys (technically theft) - those offences which 
prosecutions are often expected but rarely result. Large-scale crime was and is relatively unknown. That 
is why, apart from the problems of shop-lifting and car-theft due to Tesco’s, Bar Hill is very low on the 
police’s list of ‘problem villages’. 


Law in action, 2002 
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Appendix 1 
Representing Bar Hill 


Members of Parliament representing Bar Hill 


Francis Pym (Cambridgeshire) 1967-1979 
Francis Pym (South-East Cambridgeshire) 1979-1987 
James Paice (South East Cambridgeshire) 1987-1993 
Sir Anthony Grant (South West Cambridgeshire) 1993-1997 
Andrew Lansley (South Cambridgeshire) 1997 


Bar Hill representatives on Cambridgeshire County Council 


Mrs W.H. Leakey 1967 - 1974 

Tony Cornell 1974 - 1982 

Gerald Coteman 1982 - 1985 

John Reynolds 1985 - 

Bar Hill representatives on Chesterton Rural District Council. 
Mr. D.L.Walker 1967 - 1970 

Mr. Leo Hawkes 1970 - 1974 


Bar Hill representatives on South Cambridgeshire District Council 


Chris Lakin 1974 - 1976 

Kevin Devine 1976-1980 = Mark Pettit 1976 - 1978 
Derek Couzen-Wood 1980-1984 Tom Flanagan 1978 - 1986 
Robin Cruse 1984-1987 Alec Green 1986 - 1994 
Jennifer Jones 1987-2000 Tom Flanagan 1994 - 
Philip Nunn 2000 - 2001 

Roger Hall 2001 - 


Chairman of Bar Hill Parish Meeting 


The Rev., Bill King 


1968 - 1969 


Chairmen of Bar Hill Parish Council 


Bill Norton 1969 - 1971 
Chris. Lakin 1971 - 1973 
Rodney Dale 1973 - 1978 
David Lindsay 1978 - 1980 
Tom Flanagan 1980 - 1984 
Mike Duce 1984 - 1990 
Alec Green 1990 - 1993 
Nick Richardson 1993 - 1996 
Veronica Webb 1996 - 1998 
Bob Sadler 1998 - 2000 
Margaret Sellars 2000 - 
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Clergy at Bar Hill Church 
The Rev. Hugo de Waal 
The Rev. Richard Smart 
The Rev. James Newcombe 
The Rev. Gary Renison 


1967 - 1974 
1974 - 1981 
1982 - 1994 
1995 - 


The Rev. Bill King 

The Rev. Donald MclIlhagga 
The Rev. Gladys Seymour 
The Rev. Ronald Spiers 

The Rev. James Lawrence 
The Rev. Antony Howells 
The Rev. Paul Rush 


1967 - 1970 
1971 - 1974 
1976 - 1980 
1982 - 1987 
1987 - 1993 
1998 - 2000 
2000 - 


Appendix 2 
Bar Hill a demography 


Population of Bar Hill 1961-2001 


1961 Population —_12 (resident at Bar House Farm and Lolworth Service Station) 
1971 Population 674 Male 325 
Female 345 
Households 200 
1981 Population 2445 Male [239 
Female 1206 
1991 Population 4407 Male 2214 
Female 2193 
Households 1770 
2000 Population 4360 Male 2188 
Female 2172 
Households 1780 


Population of Bar Hill 1961 - 2001 


—i— Population 


No. individuals 


1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 2010 


Year 


Annual Population Estimates 1971-1988 


No Increase % Increase 

1971 674 

1972 1010 336 49.8 
1973 1450 440 43.6 
1974 1570 120 8.3 
1975 1610 40 2.5 
1976 1760 150 9.5 
1977 1880 120 6.8 
1978 2060 180 9.6 
1979 2130 70 3.4 
1980 2340 210 9.8 
1981 2445 105 5.0 
1982 2540 130 5.4 
1983 2790 250 9.8 
1984 3220 430 13.4 
1985 3630 410 12.7 
1986 3960 330 9.1 
1987 4040 80 2.0 
1988 4110 70 1.7 
1889-91 4407 297 7.2 
1996 4510 103 2.3 
2000 4360 -150 -3.3 
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No. Individuals 


Annual population Estimates 1971 - 2000 


2500 —e— No 


1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 2005 


Year 


No. Individuals 


Increases/Decreases in Bar Hill's Population 


—e— Increase 


1970 1980 1990 


Year 
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Age 
0-4 
5-15 
16-29 
30-44 
45-59 
60-74 
ies 
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1971 
18.0 
18.0 
17.0 
29.0 

8.0 
9.0 
1.0 


Percentage of Population by age 


0-4 5-15 16-29 30-44 45-59 60-74 75+ 


Age 


1981 1991 
11.6 8.1 
el 13.2 
26,3 26.0 
28.8 28.6 
Fe 12.7 
4.8 6.9 
1,3 2.3 
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Appendix 3 


Minutes of the [first] Parish Meeting for the new Parish of Bar Hill which was held in the Confer- 
ence Room of the Contractor’s Building, Bar Hill Village, Cambridge, on 13 March 1968 at 8.00 


pm. 


There were fifty-two persons present, including Mr. S. J. Flint, Clerk of the Chesterton Rural 
District Council, Mr. N. Kerr, Managing Director of Bar Hill Developments, Ltd., Mrs H.W. 
Leakey, our County Councillor, and Mr. Walker, our representative on the Chesterton R.D.C. 

The meeting opened with Mr. Flint calling for nominations for the positions of chairman, 
clerk and treasurer. The Rev. W.H. King was proposed for chairman by Mr. B. Russen and sec- 
onded by Mr. R.A. Burry. It was decided that the positions of clerk and treasurer should be 
managed by one person for the time being, and Mr. B. Russen was proposed by Mr. Burry and 
seconded by Mr. T.G. Barnes. Both Mr. King and Mr. Russen were elected unanimously. 

Mr. Flint then explained to the meeting how a parish council is formed, and that a Parish 
Council for Bar Hill could be set up in May 1969. He also explained the powers and duties of a 
parish council and the means of raising finance. 

On the subject of the Village Trust, Mr. Kerr told the meeting that, although the Leasehold 
Reform Act of 1967 had slightly changed the form of the Village Trust as it was at first envis- 
aged, it will be basically the same, but Bar Hill Developments Ltd. will have to obtain a certifi- 
cate of management to enable them to run the village as they at first intended. When established, 
the Village Trust will consist of both residents and others appointed by Bar Hill Developments 
Ltd. We were told that the Village Trust would meet to consider important matters. 

The Residents’ Association, if necessary, would refer to the Village Trust. After being asked 
whether or not the Parish Council might conflict with the Village Trust, Mr. Kerr said that to 
have inter-members of both bodies [dual membership] would solve the problem, as each body 
would know what the other was doing. He finally explained that it had been decided to create a 
Village Trust with just one committee as opposed to having a two-tier system. Mr. Kerr was then 
thanked for all his help and his time at the meeting. 

It was then decided to make formal application to the Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely County 
Council to form a parish council, and this was proposed by Mr. Burry and seconded by Mr. J. 
Payne, and carried unanimously. 

The topic of finance was next to be discussed, and again Mr. Mr. Flint gave us a full account 
of how funds could be raised. He considered that there was no point in levying a rate at the 
moment. Mr. Burry, however, asked whether a 1d (old penny) rate could be levied in order to 
defray expenses, stationery, etc. Mr. Kerr, on behalf of Bar Hill Developments, kindly gave us an 
undertaking to pay the expenses of the Parish Meeting until the Parish Council is formed and has 
funds of its own. He also offered to present a copy of the New Law and Practice of Parish 
Administration to the Clerk of the Parish Meeting to guide him in the future. Mr. Kerr was again 
thanked for his kindness. 

The question of provision of allotments was raised, and Bar Hill Developments Ltd. said 
they would think about it. We were told that both the Parish Council and the Village Trust could 
hold land for allotments. All parties were open-minded on the matter, and it was decided that the 
Residents’ Association should pursue the matter. 

Mrs Leakey, our County Councillor, asked to be able to attend future Parish Meetings, and to 
this we gladly agreed. 

Mr. Flint volunteered to help in any way he could with our teething problems, and to this we 
were very grateful. 

Mr. Burry moved that Parish Meetings should be held quarterly. Mr. Prandy seconded this, 
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and it was agreed unanimously. The meeting decided to leave the date of the next meeting to the 
chairman and clerk to decide. 
Signed: William H. King, June 1968 


Minutes of the [first] meeting of the Bar Hill Parish Council held at the Bar Hill Primary School 
on 22"' May 1969 at 8.00 pm. 


Those present: Mr. E. Lancaster 
Mr. W.H.S. Norton 
Mr. R. Burry 
Mr. C. Lakin 
Mrs M. King 


Mrs Leakey, our County Councillor, was also present. 


The first duty of the Parish Council was to elect a chairman 
Mr. Burry proposed Mr. Norton 
Mrs King seconded Mr. Norton 
Mr. Norton — was unanimously elected 


The Clerk had very little to report as the last Parish Meeting had not instructed him to raise any new 
matters because it was thought that, with the election so close, it would be better to write with the 
authority of the Parish Council. 


The amount of money held by the Treasurer was eleven shillings and four pence. 


Matters discussed by the Parish Council were as follows: 


It was decided that a Public General Meeting with the developers should be arranged as soon as 
practicable. Rodney Dale to be consulted before a date is fixed. A list of questions could then be 
drawn up and given to the developers. The contents of the list to be decided later. 

Mrs Leakey gave us a general idea of the powers of the Parish Council and advised us to 
invite Mr. Tom Palmer of Girton to our next meeting. Mr. Palmer, an ex-Clerk to Girton Parish 
Council, was Clerk there for over thirty-five years and could speak to us on parish council ad- 
ministration from a great deal of experience. 

It was decided to obtain a large scale map of the district and also a fair copy of a map of the 
village which we could keep for historical purposes. The latter to be obtained from the develop- 
ers. Amap showing the parish boundaries was also required, and this could be obtained from the 
County Council. The County Council, it was decided, should be asked to provide the names of 
farmers whose land borders the Lolworth and Dry Drayton footpaths and that letters should be 
written to those farmers complaining at the appalling state of the paths, the Dry Drayton path in 
particular. 

The Council decided that when the Clerk receives planning applications, it should be left to 
his discretion as to whether or not the plans of the project concerned should be inspected at Shire 
Hall. 


Mr. Russen was formally appointed Clerk/Treasurer of the Bar Hill Parish Council: those offices to be 
held during pleasure. An honorarium of £25 per annum including expenses to be paid to Mr. Russen. 
This was proposed by Mr. Burry and seconded by Mrs King. 

Mr. Lancaster proposed and Mr. Lakin seconded that M. Russen could purchase whatever station- 
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ery he required. Both proposals were unanimously agreed. 

The Clerk was instructed to proceed to open a bank account and arrange the necessary finance. The 
signing of the cheques to be made by the Treasurer and one other member of the Council. 

A precept of £64 was authorised to be made on the Chesterton District Council. This was proposed 
by Mr. Lancaster and seconded by Mr. Lakin, who also proposed and seconded that Bar Hill Parish 
Council should be a member of the National Association of Parish Councils. Both proposals were agreed 
unanimously. 

The Clerk was instructed to write to Bar Hill Developments Limited asking them for their permis- 
sion to allow the Parish Council to erect a notice-board in the vicinity of the shopping centre and also 
suggest to the developers that the present notice-board should be moved to a site near the shops. 

The meeting also thought it would be nice to have the Bar Hill crest at the head of our letters and the 
Clerk was asked to write to the developers for permission. 

The next meeting was scheduled for 25" June 1969 and every fourth Wednesday of the month 
thereafter with the exception of August. 


W.H.S. Norton 


Appendix 4 
The Nomenclature of a ‘new’ Village 


It is a paradox that while developers are in the business of destroying vast tracts of countryside, to sell 
their houses they usually resort to giving their developments rural-sounding names. It is, perhaps, to lull 
prospective customers into believing that they will find in them the peace and quiet falsely associated 
with a rustic environment. Little attention generally is given to the historical significance of local names. 
Members of Bar Hill Parish Council fared no better in this respect either. Most were ‘new’ to the area, 
and so had little or no knowledge of local nomenclature. The reason for Bar Hill being given rural- 
sounding names was more precise, however: it was believed that a new ‘ village’ required names of a 
rural nature. Moreover, it was decided that the names of roads in each different phase of housing should 
all begin with the same letter or letters. Only in one of these was this implemented - Phase 2 (Otter 
Close, Otter Gardens, Oatlands Avenue, Partridge Drive, Pheasant Rise). At first, Phase 1 adhered to this 
pattern (Acorn Avenue and Almond Grove), but then Gladeside and Robin Close intervened. The names 
of the roads in the housing areas of the village fall into four main categories: 


Rural names of no particular relevance 


Acorn Avenue No oak trees , 

Almond Grove The only almond trees have been planted since the houses were built. 
Gladeside Where is the forest glade? 

Brookdale. By a brook but not in a dale. 

Watermead. Not previously a water meadow 

Field View Not all houses overlook fields. 

Partridge Drive Where are the partridges? 


Otter Close/Gardens. When have otters been here? 


Rural names with relevance to a particular area 


Foxhollow. In the early days of Bar Hill foxes were seen here. 

Hollytrees. There were holly bushes here, 

The Brambles. Full of brambles with succulent blackberries before building took place 
Chestnut Rise. Horsechestnut trees nearby, 

Appletrees Orchards — not necessarily apple — were around here, 

The Spinney. Sweetchestnut Spinney by the perimeter road nearby. 

Hillcrest. It is on the crest of a hill. 

Pheasant Rise. Abounding in pheasants before built on. 

Robin Close. Yes, robins are seen here. 


Non-rural names of local significance 


Stonefield On old maps, the area now occupied by Hollytrees, The Brambles, Chest- 
nut Rise, The Fairway, and the golf course. 

Thruffle Way Three-fold Field -the name on the Enclosure map for this area. 

Little Meadow The traditional name for the field on this site. 
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Names of no local relevance. 


The Fairway. Those of no imagination would apply this name to any row of houses by a 
golf course 
Hanover Close Most developments by the Hanover Housing Association are called this. 


But the Association wanted to call it Fiske Gardens, after the Chairman of 
the Hanover Housing Trust, Lord Fiske! 


The names of the perimeter road western section and industrial areas are of doubtful significance. Whether 
the Saxons (Saxon Way) passed this way is problematic; after all, Bar Hill is in East Anglia, and the 
Saxons settled further south (Essex (East Saxons), Middlesex (Middle Saxons), Sussex (South Saxons). 
Likewise with Viking Way, though the Danes (Vikings) did sack Cambridge in 1010. Crafts Way, how- 
ever, has undoubted local significance, being the name of the hill which it goes over. That William the 
Conqueror passed along (what is now) the Al4 in 1068 on his way from laying waste the north of 
England is fairly certain. The original names accepted by the District Council for what is now Trafalgar 
Way were, accordingly, King William’s Way and Norman Way. A few months later, King William’s Way 
was changed to Trafalgar Way - a boost to the Developer’s inflated ego, no doubt. 

Appletree Road was the name originally given to what is now Foxhollow. It was changed when 
residents pointed out the existence of foxes in this area. Subsequently, a somewhat pedantic debate 
began, whether it should be (ungrammatically) Foxhollow, or two words, Fox Hollow. There were other 
names suggested at the time which were never used. Among those accepted by the Developers and the 
Parish Council were Floxen Bridge for the flyover, Pingle Corner (the village roundabout), Woodman 
Piece (the Village Park), Jubilee Way (between The Spinney and the Village Hall), Madwell Common 
(the Village Green) and Five Bells (between the school and the perimeter road). Among those not ac- 
cepted, having no associations with Bar Hill, were Turnfurlong, Frohock Lane (though the Frohocks 
farmed the area until 1935), Doves Way, Jays Way (but there are jays in Bar Hill), Owls Place and Queen 
Anne’s Gate. 

The nomenclature of Bar Hill, therefore, is a classic fudge between developers who favoured ‘es- 
tate’ rural-sounding names and the Parish Council who belatedly became aware of names with local 
significance. In retrospect, a few hours’ research would have provided names conforming to the area: 
the present Stonefield might have become Mickle Field, the bland Hillcrest, Stonefield, Trafalgar Way 
and Norman Way, Great Meadow, and so on. In addition, names such as the Village Park, the Village 
Green and the Old Farmhouse still remain, thus giving the impression of suburbia rather than a village, 
when Woodman Park, Madwell Common and Bar House might have been adopted. Forgotten also, was 
the fact that The Drift was the ancient right-of-way between Dry Drayton and Longstanton, that Pingle 
Corner was where it crossed the present A14. 
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Appendix 5 
Bar Hill - Its Clubs and Societies 


These clubs and societies have existed, and some of them continue to exist, in Bar Hill, and the 
information included has been extracted exclusively from the Bar Hill News. Many feature more 
comprehensively in the text., 


Aerobics, Established at the Church Centre and the school by the Autumn of 1992: no further 
mention 

Alliance. Formed by the merger of the Liberals and Social Democratic Party 1984. Eventually became the 
Liberal Democrats. 

Baby-sitting Circle. Origins lost in the pioneering days of Bar Hill 1967-68. Revived April 1987 
Ballroom Dancing for Beginners. Began in March 1977 in the Church Centre: no further mention. 
Badminton Club Beginners and Improvers Club meeting February 1974.Still in existence 1994: no longer 
meeting by 2001 

Bar Hill and District Childminding Association (Coffee and Kids/Fun and Friends) /n existence since 
December 1980 

Bar Hill Area Social Democratic Party, Founded 1983. Became part of the Alliance the following year. 
Bar Hill Book Group. Established September 1986: no further mention 

Bar Hill Bridge Club. Formed September 1982: no further mention 

Bar Hill Conservatives Jn existence since November 1972 

Bar Hill Cricket Club See A Village Identity 

Bar Hill - Emmertsgrund Friendship Association, Established November 1981. See A Village Completed. 
Bar Hill Football Club See A Village Identity 

Bar Hill Guides and Brownies. See Of Youth and Younger 

Bar Hill Horticulural Society (the Gardening Club)/Allotments and Gardening Society. Established 
February 1971. See The Green Environment. 

Bar Hill House-selling Club Established by May 1979: no further mention. 

Bar Hill Judo Club. Established October 1989: no further mention. 

Bar Hill (Shotokan) Karate Club, Founded 1974. Revived March 2000. 

Bar Hill Keep-Fit Club, Established by January 1983. No mention after 1989.) 

Bar Hill Labour Club, /naugurated 17" November 1971. Incorporated with the 

Swavesey and District Labour Party by April 1982, and became the Bar Hill District Labour Party 
March 1994.. 

Bar Hill Motoring Association, Established September 1971. Wound up April 1973 due to lack of support 
Bar Hill Music Society. Established by September 1981. Ceased to meet by mid-1984 

Bar Hill National Childbirth Trust. Meeting fortnightly in October 1996: no further mention 

Bar Hill Netball Club/Comets Netball Club See A Village Identity. 

Bar Hill Playstation Out-of-School Club. Jn existence February 2000. 

Bar Hill Pre-school Playgroup. See Educational Dimension 

Bar Hill Retired Residents’ Club. See A Tale of Recycled Youth 

Bar Hill School Parent-Teachers’ Associaition. Has existed since September 1969. 

Bar Hill Scouts and Cubs, See Of Youth and Younger 

Bar Hill Slimming Club, Started in April 1976 at the Health Centre: no further mention 

Bar Hill (Sports and) Social Club See A Village Identity 

Bar Hill Tennis Club. /n existence since May 1991. 

Bar Hill Toy Library, /n existence since January 1981 


Bar Hill Union (Debating Society). Formed September1983. Disbanded 1985. 

Bar Hill Yoga Class (Yoga in Bar Hill). /n existence since February 1974 

Boots ‘n’ Lace. Western and Line Dancing held at the Church Centre during 2001. 

Camera Club. By April 1968. the first meeting had been held at 13 Gladeside. Re-founded 1983 but no 
further mention. 

Chess Club. Established June 1975. See A Social Identity. 

Children’s Music Club Established March 1973: no further mention. 

CLUB ‘for all 11 and 12 year olds’, formed April 1973: no further mention 

Colts Football See A Village Identity 

Complete Body Workout (Linda’s Workouts). /n existence since 1994. 

Co-workers for Mother Teresa, Established by August 1981. Disbanded April 1985. See PAN 

Drama Club Formed June 1968, several plays having been ‘read’ since February. Became the Bar Hill 
Drama Society, BaHDS, whose first production, a pantomime Lost but not Leased, was performed in 
December 1969. Disbanded 1976. 

Eight o’Clock Club Jn existence since September 1973 

Fermenters Guild. Formed as the Winemaker s Circle February 1973. Had ceased to exist by the late 1990s. 
Film Society. Not to be confused with the films which were show at the Church Centre in the early 1970s, but 
met in Bar Hill School in the Autumn Term of 1976. Appears to have lasted about a year 

Gentle Fitness took place at the school in the early 1990s. 

Good Neighbours. See A Tale of Recycled Youth 

Happy Hours See A Tale of Recycled Youth. 

Helene Jones School of Theatre Dance. Met in Bar Hill during the 1990s. 

Indoor Bowls Club Jn existence since February 1985 

International Women’s Group. /n existence since September 1991 

Junior Badminton Club. Established June 1975. Later ceased to exist. 

Junior Gymnastics Club. Established in the school 1983; no further mention 

Keep-fit for Mature Ladies Group, /n existence since 1994. 

Knit and Natter. /n existence since 2000. 

La Leche League. Established by March 1977: no further mention. 

Ladies Keep-Fit Club Met first in Bar Hill School September 1968. Disbanded January 1984.Revived 
February 1985. Still in existence 1996. 

Little Acorns Pre-School. Jn existence since April 1996. 

The Litterbusters. Has met regularly to collect litter from various parts of the village from the 1980s 
onwards 

Lone-Parent Support Group. Meeting by February 1994: no further mention. 

MAMA (Meet-a-Mum Association). Founded at the Health Centre in Bar Hill October 1980: no further 
mention. 

National Housewives’ (Women’s) Register (Book Group) Established January 1978, and still meeting 
weekly at members’ houses in 2002. The Book Group was formed in 1981. 

Neighbourhood Watch. See Of Law and Disorder. 

Newcomers (Bar Hill Wives Club / Allcomers) Jn existence by November 1971. Ceased to exist in the mid- 
1980s. 

Neighbourhood Community Council, Established by the Parish Council and Swavesey Village College, 
February 1975: no further mention. 

PAN (Practical Action Now), Formed December 1985 Grew out of The Co-workers of Mother Teresa. 
Ceased to exist soon afterwards. 

Panmure School of Dance. Met at The Church Centre during the 1980s and 1990s. 

Parent and Toddler (Toddler Club / Mother and Toddler / Tots and Teds 

See Educational Dimension 

Peace and Disarmament Discussion Group. Formed Spring 1982: no further mention. 

Reading for Pleasure, Established January 1974, but no further mention. 

Red Cross Youth (and Junior Cadets). Club. Established in Bar Hill September 1974. Revived December 
1997, but not for long. 
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Retired Residents’ Club/Thursday Afternoon Club/Over 60s Club See A Tale of Recycled Youth 
Royal British Legion, See A Tale of Recycled Youth 

Sensible Slimming Club. Opened in the Church Centre in September 1979: no further mention.. 
Squash for Juniors (Viking Junior Squash Group) Established at 

the hotel during the late 1980s 

The Sunshine Playgroup, Formed March 1982. See An Educational Dimension. 

Singing for Pleasure, Established September 1971: no further mention 

Sixpenny Club, Established July 1969 as a club for children between eight and fourteen. Wound up 
September 1970 

Spinettes and Majorettes, Established October 1993. Ceased to exist in 1999. 

Sunshine Pre-school (Playgroup) See An Educational Dimension 

Table Tennis Club /n existence since November 1969 

Tea at Two/Two-thirty/Ten. Meeting weekly at the Church Centre from February 1980 

Closed ten years later due to the lack of mothers to run it 

Tea Dances took place between 1989 and 1991 

Tumble Tots at Bar Hill. Established by March 1991: no further mention 

Under-Ones. In existence since October 1986. 

Women’s Institute ‘. Names had been collected as a result of a personal canvas, and the first meeting had 
been held by April 1968’. Re-founded September 1984. Finally disbanded 1999. 

Woodcraft Folk. See Of Youth and Younger. 

Workers’ Educational Association. /ts first classed were held in Bar Hill in September 1973.Disbanded 1982. 
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Appendix 6 


Bar Hill’s Tenth Anniversary Celebrations 


May 21* and 22" 1977 


Bar Hill’s first residents, Bob and Stella Burry arrived on 24" May 1967, and it was decided to mark the 
occasion by organizing a weekend of celebrations co-inciding with the School Fete (and F.A.Cup Fi- 
nal!). Although Bar Hill was less than half complete, the original timetable having elapsed several years 
before, its community feeling, perhaps heightened by the fact that all ‘community’ land and facilities in 
the village now belonged to the Parish Council, was probably more comprehensive than at any time 
before or since as the events of the celebration weekend indicate. 


Saturday, May 21st 


2-00 p.m. Opening of the Bar Hill Community Primary School Fete by Mr. Victor 
Matthews, Deputy Chairman and Group Managing Director of Trafalgar House 
Ltd. 
Crowning of the May Queen 
2-15 p.m. Children’s Fancy Dress Competition 
2-30 p.m. Tree planting ceremony. 


The following events took place during the afternoon 


Balloon Race - prizes awarded for the balloons travelling the furthest, and awards 
to those returning the balloons. 


Tug of War Competition 
Display by the Royal Anglican Regiment 


Static displays by the Mid-Anglia Police, Cambridgeshire Ambulance Service, the 
Red Cross, and the Blood Donor Group. 


Pictorial exhibition by local industries 


The ‘Cup Final’ on television in the school 


Pony Rides 
2-45 p.m. Marching Display by the Junior Band and Drums of the Queen’s Division from 
Bassingbourn. 
3-15 p.m. Live chess display by children from the school and members of the Chess Club. 
3-45 p.m. Retreat ceremony by the Junior Band and Drums of the Queen’s Division. 
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4-15 p.m. 


5-00 p.m. 


8-00 p.m. 


9-30 a.m. 


10-00a.m. 
10-30a.m. 
11-00a.m. 
1-30 p.m. 


2-00 p.m. 
5-00 p.m. 


Prize draw for the Grand Raffle. Presentation by Mr. Victor Matthews in the 
school. 


School Fete closed 


Buffet Dance and Cabaret at the Cambridgeshire Hotel (tickets limited to 125 
couples) 


Sunday, May 22nd 


Golf Tournament on the Cambridgeshire Hotel Golf Course (Entries limited to 60 
persons) 


Family Church Service 

Bar Hill Football Club v The Hemingfords 

Cambridge Country Cycling Club Race around the perimeter road 
Second Cycling Race. 

Bar Hill Adults’ and Children’s Arts and Crafts Exhibitions at the school 


Reception at the Cambridgeshire Hotel. Golf and Arts and Crafts prizes presented 
by Mrs Victor Matthews 


Appendix 7 


Comments on Planning Application for Village Central Area, 
March 1973 


1. The Parish Council believes that to site a superstore on the area indicated in the outline applica- 
tion would be an environmental disaster for Bar Hill. Architecturally the building would become the 
focal point of the village and would destroy any chance of creating an attractive village square as origi- 
nally envisaged. It must be without precedent to propose siting an ‘out of town’ superstore within a few 
yards of residential housing and a village primary school, which would present both a hazard and an 
unacceptable intrusion in a residential area. 


2. Wherever sited a superstore is likely to create an enormous volume of traffic which will be 
detrimental to the environment of the village and to traffic safety. With only one access road it is very 
doubtful whether Bar Hill can cope with such an amount of traffic. 


3. The Parish Council is also concerned that a superstore could have a very serious affect on at least 
some of the smaller shopkeepers who have invested in Bar Hill, though it is appreciated that some 
specialist shops with which the superstore would not compete should benefit by shoppers being brought 
into the village. 


4. The Parish Council believes that the present shopping facilities in Bar Hill are inadequate and 
must be improved and that it is natural for the people of the surrounding villages to look to Bar Hill for 
shopping and entertainment. But the idea that the catchment area should be extended to the whole of the 
northern side of Cambridge by the very fact of building a superstore seems to the Parish Council totally 
unacceptable. In the short term a superstore might improve the shopping facilities in the village which 
could be of considerable benefit, particularly to those residents without cars. The Parish Council also 
appreciates that such a store would provide further employment opportunities in the village but it be- 
lieves that in the long term the overall interests of the village would best be served by building a second 
block of individual shopping units as originally planned. It is appreciated that the developers have had 
difficulty in letting the units in the existing shopping centre but the Council believes that this is due 
entirely to the monopoly granted to Keymarkets Limited for a wide range of commodities. Presumably 
this would not apply to a second phase of shops and a unit of, say, twelve shops including perhaps 
another supermarket would cater for the shopping needs of Bar Hill and its adjacent villages and would 
provide the right sort of competition for the existing shops. 


5. If the County Planning Committee decides to overrule the objections the Parish Council believes 
that some improvement to the plan submitted would be achieved by placing the superstore on the oppo- 
site side of the main spine path (on the edge of the industrial area) thus keeping all traffic away from 
Gladeside, and the school and, moving the building somewhat further from the residential area. The 
Council believe that the planners need to do a complete re-think on the management of traffic in the 
industrial and commercial area. Whilst to move the store in this way might reduce the amount of car 
parking that could be used it would still leave a considerable area. If this is not thought to be sufficient 
the area of the store would have to be reduced. Further advantages of moving the store are that shoppers 
would not have to cross the village square with shopping trolleys and the storage and handling area 
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behind :the store would not be visible from Gladeside. 


6. Wherever sited, the proposed store would be one of the most significant buildings in the village 
and a very high standard or architectural design would be required. 


7. The Parish Council does not object in principle to placing office buildings in the centre of the 
village but such buildings must not be allowed to dominate Gladeside and would be better placed on one 
side of the village square, If the superstore scheme were abandoned and replaced with a unit of indi- 
vidual shops as suggested, there would be far more scope for siting office accommodation in an accept- 
able way. 


8. Whilst the Parish Council agrees that the proposed village hall should be situated facing the 
village square the site indicated on the application is much too close to the Church Centre and com- 
pletely spoils the relationship between the square and the Church. The size indicated is inadequate for a 
hall that is to serve the needs of a village that is expected to house 5000 people. 


9. The Parish Council will be commenting later this month on the future provision of communal 
facilities in Bar Hill but it is apparent such facilities will be needed and might be sited in this area. With 
the Church Centre, the Health Centre and the proposed Village Hall we have the beginnings of what 
could be a very attractive Village Social Centre and we appeal to the planners to keep this concept in 
mind. 


CJ Lakin, 14° March 1973 


Jubilee Sermon 


This sermon was delivered at Bar Hill Church on June 9th 2002 by the Rev. Gary Rennison at a 
service to commemorate the Golden Jubilee of the Queen’s reign. In its references to duty and service 
it contains resonance to the vision of all those who helped to create the new village of Bar Hill. 


Over these last few months, and especially these past few days, there has been an overwhelming 
outpouring of affection and gratitude for the fifty year reign of Her Majesty the Queen. Crowds 
have gathered in their millions to see her and to stand in solidarity with her. Some of the sights, 
and some of the numbers of people involved, have been quite extraordinary, and have clearly 
gone beyond the wildest imaginations of those who have centrally promoted and organised the 
main Jubilee events. Her Majesty, with Prince Philip at her side and her family around her, has 
been visibly moved by the love that has been showered upon her by the people of this land. 

And all this at a time and in an age when the role, purpose and function of the monarchy has 
been, on occasion, severely tested and rigorously questioned, and when the Queen has needed 
often to call together ‘The Firm’ as she refers to the Royal Family, to help articulate in an age of 
enormous social change and flux the direction the House of Windsor should take. 

Yet, significantly in an age when the monarchy has not always found it easy to define itself or 
to make positive connections with the nation at large, there has been little of the anti-monarchy 
rhetoric in the Golden Jubilee that ran parallel with the Silver Jubilee celebrations. In 1977 the 
Sex Pistols released their anti-monarchist ‘God Save the Queen’ and it reached number | in the 
charts, though unofficially because of the refusal by the BBC to play it or acknowledge the sales. 
In the same year the film ’Jubilee’ sought to portray a country in apocalyptic melt-down, with 
anarchy overtaking order and the great institutions of the !and, including the monarchy, being 
laid waste by the new emerging order. A vision, thankfully, which proved to be built on sand. 

None of that this time. Though the now middle-aged and rather wealthy Sex Pistols cynically 
re-released their single in an attempt to cash in on the Golden Jubilee, it did nothing of note in the 
charts besides stirring a sense of embarrassed nostalgia to those punks who are now bankers and 
mothers and teachers and fathers. And a new protest song, ‘Tear Down the Union Jack’ by Billy 
Bragg, scraped only into the top 30. 

In this age of challenge and change young and old alike seem to be prepared to give the 
institutional monarchy, and especially the Queen, respect and credence in a positive and affirm- 
ing way. In fact, the country appears to be more united behind the Queen than at any time in the 
past two and a half decades. 

To my mind there is only one reason for this wonderful level of support for our Queen. I 
believe that, despite some of the difficulties of recent years, our nation is united by a common 
recognition that Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth has sought, through all she has had to face, to 
serve her country and the Commonwealth with complete integrity and with the utmost devotion 
for fifty years. That, despite troubles both public and private, she has been supremely steadfast in 
her duty - sadly not a popular word in our day - and that she has been consistent in her calling. 
Such long service in such an age calls forth a proper respect and recognition. For such a Queen 
I, along with you here this morning, give thanks to God, and I celebrate her Jubilee with enor- 
mous gratitude. 

This morning, as we gather in this community to give thanks for the reign of Her Majesty, 
there are two aspects of this Golden Jubilee about which I wish to make comment. 

The first is the notion of faithful service. It is no secret that our Queen is a woman of great 
personal faith, with deeply held and practised Christian convictions. Over these past few years, 
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as others have sought to blur the edges between the religious groups which now make up our 
nation, the Queen, whilst being properly respectful of those groups, has become more and more 
minded to speak publicly of how her Christian faith undergirds all that she does. Her Christmas 
Day Broadcasts these past few years have become much more overtly Christian in both content 
and tone. This cannot be other than deliberate choice on her part. Against the ever more fuzzy 
backdrop of religious pluralism the Queen has chosen to speak boldly in the name of Jesus 
Christ. By no means could our Queen be thought of as a merely nominal head of the Church of 
England. She is a woman of real and deep faith. 

And it is out of her strong Christian faith that the Queen’s spirit of service springs and is 
formed. She has constantly before her the example and teaching of Jesus Christ, the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords, who said these words in Mark 10 v 45, ‘For the Son of man did not 
come to be served, but to serve and to give his life as a ransom for many.’ 

With such a Christ as her guide and inspiration the Queen has sought to serve our country 
and Commonwealth equally. She has learned from Jesus the great wisdom that true authority, 
true sovereignty, is marked by service. She knows that great wealth, fame and privilege counts 
for little if not measured against the more permanent monument of service modelled on the 
example of Christ. As such, she has publicly and privately sought to use the means she has at her 
disposal to bring good to others. 

In this Golden Jubilee year the example the Queen sets before us, therefore, is a simple but 
inordinately challenging one. The Queen, after the manner of Christ her Lord and Saviour, has 
sought to serve others in and through the institution of which she is a part. Her challenge is 
obvious. Do we seek to do the same in our institutions? Is our service as faithful as hers is? In 
those places and communities in which we find ourselves day by day do we serve others after the 
manner of Christ? 

As we celebrate her faithful service so we are challenged to consider our own. Here in our 
village, our community, our workplace, family, home and school, does our service have the same 
integrity, the same tenor, as that of Her Majesty? And as, we ask this of ourselves, let us not 
forget that, until the age of ten when her uncle abdicated and her father unexpectedly acceded to 
the throne, the young Elizabeth never anticipated that one day she would become Queen. Equally, 
our place of service may not always be what we expect. Nonetheless it is the place in which we 
are called to model service. 

And we reflect, too, on the fact that her service not only springs out of her devotion to Christ, 
it is empowered by Christ. Service of others is not natural to us. Most of us struggle to put others 
before ourselves. For such selfless service we need the empowering of Christ by the Holy Spirit. 
God’s great gift of grace to enable service to flow through our frame and to point unselfishly 
back to Him. 

We bless God for the faithful service of our Queen. We give thanks for her devotion to Jesus 
Christ, and for the way this has outworked in dutiful, national service. We recognise that she has 
sought to be faithful through the institution of which she is a part. And we are properly chal- 
lenged to reflect on our own service and duty. 

The second matter on which I wish to comment is on the whole notion of Jubilee. Today the 
word commonly means one of two things. It contains a note of either celebration or a sense of 
anniversary. Both of those we have encountered these last few weeks. We are marking the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Queen’s accession in 1952. And we are doing so with a real sense of celebra- 
tion and party. Look at the two concerts last weekend at the Palace and our own celebrations here 
in Bar Hill, mirrored in countless other communities across the Commonwealth. 

But Jubilee is more than anniversary. It is more than celebration. It is a much, much deeper 
word. And it is no surprise that this word is being used of the reign of our Queen at this time, 
when anniversary could have been used instead. For Jubilee is a Bible word, a religious word. It 
is a word with deep Old Testament roots. At the heart of the biblical notion of Jubilee is the belief 
that everything belongs to God. That He is the centre of all things. And a Jubilee is a time not just 
to remember that God is at the centre of all things, but to actually do something about it. 

In the Old Testament, the year of Jubilee, every fiftieth year, was proclaimed to be a year of 
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the Lord’s favour. It was a time when slaves should be given their freedom. When land, bought or 
borrowed, should be returned to the original owner according to the original apportioning of the 
land of Israel. And these things were required to be done as an embodiment of the belief that 
everything belongs to God, that we are simply stewards of his good gifts, and that all should be 
given back to the Giver without question. There has been a call that the debt burden across 
poorest countries of Commonwealth should be lifted as a mark of Jubilee and this I would sup- 
port. I feel certain the Queen would, too, though the decision would be a matter for our Govern- 
ment and not the monarchy. 

In an age when material well-being and acquisition are the great idols. When happiness and 
satisfaction is sought in wealth and prosperity, genuine Jubilee is a challenge to us. To honour 
God as Giver, and to find in Him and Him alone security and meaning, and to freely acknowl- 
edge that all that we have comes from Him and returns to Him. It is no surprise that with this 
faith-ful Queen, the wealthiest woman on the planet, Jubilee is about honouring the God who 
called her and who alone is her rock. That is why cathedrals and churches have been at the centre 
of her tours, and why the Service at St. Paul’s crowned the Jubilee celebrations. For God is at the 
centre of her life. Genuine Jubilee, honouring God, is what the Queen has sought to do in her life 
and in this her own Jubilee year. 

I thank God for a life of faithful service - and Iam challenged by it. I thank God for a woman 
who sees Jubilee as putting God at the centre - and I am grateful for her biblical example. 

But most of all I am thankful this day that the God who the Queen calls Father is, and always 
has been, faithful to both her and to us. And that He will continue to be the same until the Day 
when Christ returns, and all is Jubilee - forever. Amen. 
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